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Assignment: US 


Hitler Officers — 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
All of it happened only 


yesterday, it seems, so that - 


time has not yet blurred the 
visage of the Nazi. You start 
when you see it as though it is 
a shrouded skeleton you might 
encounter at 42nd St. and Broad- 
way. So when 
the faces of the 
former Nazi of- 
ficers looked 


up at you from 


the front-page 
of the New 
York newspap- 
er today you 
felt your blood 
rise. 

The news- 
paper put it in the best possible 
light. The caption under the big 
photogr aph that depicted the of- 
ficérs arriving at Idlewild, piling 
off the Lufthansa, said: “West 
German Soldiers Arrive.” A little 
further on it said that “38 Bonn 
army men were here for~train- 
ing.” 

These were the first uniform- 
ed German soldiers to come to 
our shores since World War II 
ended, these officers of West 
Cermany'ss re-ereated army who 
were conveyed here to get six 
months training at various U. S. 


Army schools. 
* 


ALL the story said, had been 
officers “in Hitler's army” and 
all had seen combat “at various 
front lines.” In other words, all 
had a big hand in killing our 
sons and the sons of our Allies. 
And now they stand here, on our 
shores, to be trained by our gen- 
erals to build another German 
army. 

Well, if our authorities can re- 
prieve generals who ordered the 
cold-blooded killing of our boys 
at that fateful crossroads in Mal- 
medy where the massacre hap- 
pened, it follows logically that 
our high. authorities will train 


the underlings. 


I am not the only American 
who started in surprise and in 
anger. Spectators at Idlewild, the 
account said, crowded forward 
to take a critical look “at the 
field-gray uniforms worn by the 
men,” which is what most Amer- 
icans would have done. Some im- 
pulse born ofa dreadful experi- 
ence compelled them to look. 
The reporter said, and I regret 
that he did not pursue his sus- 
picions, that “as far as could be 
established,” the new garb has 

“little resemblance to the uni- 
forms worn by Hitler's Wehr- 
macht.” “ 


THE GIs who were mown 
down at Malmedy are not on 
hand to “establish” that identity, 
and perhaps the authorities re- 
sponsible for our policy in West 
Germany would not care to have 
experts testify. 

These Germans “who fought 
on various fronts” and who kill- 
ed on various -fronts, 
abundant sense of expediency. 


Their ‘spokesman’ decried’ “the 


had an. 


errors of their leaders,” as though 
it were a matter of a few mis- 
takes made by men named Adolf 
Hitler and others named _ Josef 
Goebbels and Heinrich Himmler 
and Hermann Goering. Nothing, 
of course, is to be said about 
“rassenhasse’ (race hatred), or 
the word “herrenvolk” (master 
race): nobody was to say any- 
thing about the multitudes of 
Nazi heroes who cut unborn 
babies out of the bellies of their 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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HAVING MET no challenge — not even an official rebuke—in ilies 
four wanton murders of Negroes in Mississippi, the political racists are 


now organizing South-wide to attack the foundations of the Republic. 


Under the prodding of Mississippi's Sen. James O. Eastland, a group of governors, 
ex-governors, U.S. Senators and Representatives, prominent industrialists, racist plant- 


ers and just plain fascists, have finally perfected an instrument of subversion called the 


J 


« PAS an 


a east LAND: am 


The fostered Speaker... 


Federation for Constitutional 
Government. Plans for the group 
of conspirators were worked out 
in secret last week—Christmas 
Week—in Memphis, Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel, 
but their aims and objectives 
were clear. 

Of the FCG, Eastland said 
before the Memphis meeting: 

“It will be a people's organi- 
zation, an organization not con- 
trolled by fawning politicians 
who cater to organized racial 
pressure groups. A people's or- 
ganization to fight the (Supreme) 
Court, to fight the CIO, to fight 
‘the NAACP and to fight all the 
conscienceless pressure groups 


Piet. 7 So eth eS ge: ote 


See Editorial, Page 5 
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Attack 
On Matusow Aimed 


At New York Times 


See Page 4 
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Readers Greet Our cditor With Dollars 


To those of us who have worked 
with him for years, it was a won- 
derfulu sight to see Jolmny Gates. 


Johnny as our readers know, is 
the editor of The Worker and 
Daily Worker. He was taken 
from us by the. witch-hunters and’; 
derful sight to see Johnny Gates 
four years because he would not 
go along with the cold war im- 
perialists who would have liked, 
to heat up the war to extend their 
profits. 

It is characteristic of him that 


in his first words to the staff. | 


he said he was glad to be back 
at this time because there is a 
circulation campaign on, and he 
was always one for fighting. to 
expand readership of our paper. | 
The folks in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas were a distance away and | 
didn’t héar his words. But they’ 
wasted no time in sending along: 
20 Worker subs in honor of his’ 


return, and informing us they ex-' 


pect to go well above their tar- 
gets in the current campaign. 


Wisconsin folks, too, pledged 


by wire to Johnny that they would | 


go over their goals in the cam- 


r: ~ 
Received last week__ $2,592.50 
Total so far $44,267.98 
Still to go $19,732.02 


Send your contributions to P.O. 
Box 136, Cooper Station, New! 
York City 3, N.Y.: or if in New! 
York, bring to 35 E. 12th St., “ 


floor. 
or 


paign as a welcome-home present. 


The joy we felt was shared by 
many a reader, who expressed it 
tangible 
back at his desk on Tuesday.'way. Thus, one young man put 


| in another 


important, 


$500 diners On our counter, 


ites in honor of that event. 


| Numerous messages 
panied by fives, 
sums expressed 


the idea 


fund campaign” of $64,000. 


soon after the announcement of 
Johnny's return, and said it wsSa 
given by a group of Manhattan- 


accom- 
tens and larger 
that 
“there is no more appropriate way 
‘to greet Johnny’s return than in 
ipicking up some money for the 


' And so we received some $2 600 


during the week, despite the holi- 
day. But there are still nearly 
$20,000 to go, and as Johnny him- 
self put it, we want to clear it up 
so we can continue to. publish 
without immediate further head- 
aches, and to go on to the drive 
to expand circulation. 


| §o, let’s everyone celebrate his 


return by contributing and col- 
lecting the necessary funds to put 
the $64,000 appeal over in short 
order. Send your own contribu- 
tions, and get into the $30 club 


by gathering that much this week 
and next. 


who are attempting our destruc- 


tion. 
* 


EASTLAND has made piaia 
his contempt for federal law in 
his proposal for southern states 
to adopt plans for “nullifving” 
the anti-segregation rulings of 
the Supreme Court and all fed- | 


eral Jaws in relation to racism— 


including the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. He has 
shown his position on law en- 
forcement by utilizing his of- 
fice as U.S. Senator to support 
the murder of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Louis Till. And as to the 
aims of his politically deformed 
brainchild, he has orated as fol- 
lows: 

“Generations of southerners. 
vet unborn will cherish our mem- 
ory because they will realize 
that the fight we now wage will 
have preserved for them their 
untainted racial heritage, their 
culture, and the institutions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

* 

THE WORLD, outside of 
South Africa, has not heard such 
political aims expressed’ since 
Hitler -uled Germany. And Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, has correctly char- 
acterized Eastland’s movement 
when he wrote in the NAACP 
New Year's message: 

“They have a frightening re- 
semblance to the pattern made 
infamous by the Nazi party in 
Germany. Using the Negro as 
an excuse, even as the Nazis 
used the Jews in Germany, the 
literature and spokesmen for the 
Councils (White Citizens Coun- 
cils, core of the Eastland racists 
—AWB) are denouncing all and 
sundry as communistic dupes or 
fronts for communism.’ 

Almost everyone who has a 
patriotic concern for the Con- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Santa Claus Dofts Beard, Picks Up Bludgeon 


The Story Behind the Murder 
At Westinghouse Gates 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE YEAR 1956 opened with labor united; also with a striking worker killed at 
the gate of Westinghouse Electric's Columbus plant, many strikers injured and nearly 100 
arrested. Many wonder if the events at Columbus at 5:10 a.m. of the first working day of 


the year are an omen of things to, 
come in 1956. One answer is clear: 
it will be a year in which united 
labor will face a hard struggle. 
and the Westinghouse strike is the 
first major challenge. 


In line with its warnings twe 
weeks earlier, Local 746, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers at Columbus decided to stage 
a demonstration at the plant gates 
to protest thé scab-herding policy 
of Westinghouse. That was on the 
79th day of the nationwide strike. 
Far from showing signs it wants a 


settlement, the company stepped 
up its concentrated efforts in 


Columbus to “prove” strikebreak-, 
: 


ing will work. Daily claims were 
issued on the number of scabs that 
entered plant gates. Shortly be- 
fore New Year the company said 
1,700 were back at work. This was 
about halk of the total number of 
scabs the company claimed in its 
chain-wide back-to-work effort. 
* | 

INSTEAD of serious negotia- 
tions at the daily Pittsburgh con- 
ference, the strikers saw the com- 
pany s representatives walk out on 
the excuse that “unprintable” lan- 
guage was allegedly used by rep- 
resentatives of the IUE. Then they 
saw Westinghouse don a Santa 
Claus makeup and announce that 
strikers could collect $100 loans 
without interest for the “require- 
ments of a decent Christmas.” At 
some of the plants the company 
arranged for organs to play carols 
as hun¢ry men and women stood 
i: line to apply for the $100 
loans. 

So they mobilized more than 
2.000-strong on the morning of 
Jan. 3 to pretest strikebreaking and 
call a halt to this company hypo- 
crisy. There was obviously no in- 
tention of violence. Sherift Ralph 


Paul ef the country was notifjed | 


by Local 746 that the workers 
would demonstrate and Maynard 
E. Sensenbrenner, mayor of Co- 
lumbus, was also informed. As ex- 
pected, police and deputies were 
fully mobilized when the workers 
marched to plant gates. 


ACTING under an anti-picketing| 


injunction, police aided by scabs 
sailed into the workers, arresting 
anyone they could grab, injuring 
many and Troy Tadlock, 27 of 
Grove City, a striker, lay dead. 
The strikers defended themselves 


; 
; 
‘ 


' 
; 
i 


FRO 
Weev{ 


veusr 


. OKAY Boys, LET'S BUST UP THIS THING... 


the demonstration, IVE and Wes- 
tinghouse negotiators met again, 
but broke up after an hour, the 
companys representatives’ agai 
claiming “foul” language was used. 
The real cause of the walkout was 
the presenee of a union statf mem- 
ber who was taking notes and the 


companys apparent feeling that 


its strikebreaking strategy was a 
better course. 


Westinghouse insists on violat- 
ing its contract which has_ two 
more years to run, and demands a 
new five-year contract; refuses to 
match cther companies with a 
raise and insists.on a_ unilateral 
right to retime work-loads to in- 
crease speedup and shift workers 


on incentives to much lower-paid 
day work at certain points. 

THE IVE is striking 30 plants 
employing 44,000 workers. The 


dio and Machine Workers is strik- 


plants, including the key giant 
steam turbine plant at Lester, Pa. 
The unions are not jeined to- 


unions and the striking UE locals. 
The company's recourse to vio- 


iparent especially through : 
week after Christmas as clashes 


pickets in Sharon, Pa., Springfield, 
‘Masse 


points. 


seemingly unconcerned with a 
walkout rounding out a_ third 


(Continued on Page 13) 


unaffiliated United Electrical, Ra- 
ing 11,000 workers in 10 other 


gether in a strike machinery but 
there has been a noticeable increase 
in friendship and collaboration be-| 


tween IUE and other AFL-CIO 
lence against strikers became ap- 
the 
were reported between scabs and 
and other strikebound} 


The federal government while 


IN MALAYA, talks to end the 
civil war have failed. The Brit- 
ish-backed Malayas and Singa- 
pore- authorities demanded un- 
conditional surrender from Chin 
Peng, leader of the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader during the last war and 
continued the liberation struggle 
when the British again im 
colonial rule. Peng refused to 
accept these terms. From the 
rather meager newspaper ac- 
counts we gather he insisted up- 
on all civilian and political rights 
for all, so that the Malay Fede- 
ration could progress toward full 
independence and national de- 
velopment. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish wanted this least of all. 

So, under the guarantee of safe 
conduct, Peng returned to the 
area controlled by his forces. 
Of course, the Malaya story is 
not ended. But it was an honor- 
able conference. The 
pledges were kept. 


No doubt, Chin Peng drew 
certain conclusions from the 
Philippines story, and _ himself 
took the proper precautions. For 
in the Philippines, under some- 
what similar circumstances, the 
outcome was quite different. To- 
day, Luis Taruc, commander of 
the Huks, the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader and then continued the 
freedom struggle, is in a military 
prison. 

* 

I DO NOT KNOW the entire 
story. What I know I have 
pieced together from the Ma- 
nila newspapers and periodicals 
during those months in 1954 
that followed the “surrender” of 
Taruc. I put the word in quotes, 
because it is my conclusion that 
he did not ‘surrender. Many 
have read this autobiography, 
“Born of the People,” which was 
published here by International 
Publishers in 1953. It is a true, 
genuine, inspiring book, a reve- 
lation of the life and struggle 
of a colonial people. Those who 
know this book could not bring 
themselves to believe that Ta- 
ruc had surrendered. Not every- 
thing is yet entirely clear. But 
the so-called “surrender” never 
took place. 

The story, in brief, is this. 
After the election of Ramon 
Magsaysay in November, 1953, 
feelers were put out for the re- 
sumption of negotiations be- 
tween the Huks and the Govern- 
ment. This, in itself, is not un- 


6.000 Gather at Illincis Town 


and_in the process; some of the 


scab Cars were manhandled. But, 
the list of killed, hospitalized and| 
arrested, shows clearly who made, 


By CARL HIRSCH 


the attack. 

The company lost no time in 
issumg a statement charging the 
tnion with “lawlessness.” 

Charles Clark, president of Lo- 
cal 746 issual a statement declar- 
ing the union “charges that mur- 
der was committed on the picket 
line Tuesday morning. Troy Tad- 
lock was the victim of police 
brutality invoked by Westinghouse’ 
management.” : 

‘Stories came immediately from 
police officials and the coroner 
that Tadlock suffered from heart 
trouble and therefore must have 
died of a heart attack induced by 
the events. As.though that would 


not be murder. 
* 


GOV. LAUSCHE, apparently 
inspued by Gov. Craig of In- 
diana (who broke the Pertect 
Circle strike with national guards- 
men) issued a statement blaming 


A Depressed Area Talks Back 


thered here on New. Year's 
out their demands for 
aid, public works, power and 
water and flood control _proj- 
ects, steps to halt dwindling farm 
prices and the closing of mines 
and factories. 

This was the “Sink or Swim” 
rally, called by Rep. Kenneth 
Grav (D. Ill.), a freshman con- 
eressman whose district covers the 
15 southernmost counties of Illi- 
nois, where the economic § hard- 
ship is worst. 


sented here. From the crowded 
gym balconies hung the home town 
banners: “Zeigler wants to swim!” 
“Mound City — We are sinking, 
throw us a rope!” 

* 


THE LIFELINE which was 


the union for demonstrating in 
defiance of an anti-picketing in- 
junction. Lausche had been re- 
cently suggested by Dixiecrats as 


agreed upon here was an omnibus 


bill proposed by Sen. Paul J. Doug- 
las (D-Ill), known as S. 2663. This 


a “moderate” ‘candidate tor the 
Presidency 2n 


ticket. But he announced he will 


“depressed areas” bill would set up 
a government agency with the fi- 


the Democratic|nances and the powers to make 


federal ) 


| WEST FRANKFORT, Il. 
THE EISENHOWER Administration may no longer be able to turn a deaf ear to 


the cries of the crisis-stricken people of Southern: Illinois. Close to 3,000 of them, who ga- 


Eve in the big West Frankfo 


r 


t High School gymnasium, Jaid 


gency unemployment compensa- 
tion, surplus food distribution, vo- 
cational re-training. 

Sen. Douglas, who received a 
rousing welcome here, announced 
that two weeks of hearings on this 
bill would begin in Washington 
I shortly after Congress reconvened. 

Then, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, which he heads, would 
‘conduct further hearings in the 
\so-called depressed areas of New 


ginia and Kentucky, as well as 
Southern Illinois. 


this large meeting dramatized the 
callousness of the Republican 
“Cadillac Cabinet” toward these 
needy communities. 

“The government is going to 
have to find work for these coal 
miners who have children 
feed,” declared George Shear of 
Shawneetown, III. 

After scores of government and 


Billed as a “non-political forum,” | 


to! 


eee rere ee — 


suffering and _ hardship 
own communities. 


in 


bodied men in our town of Mounds 
have no full-time 


everything but the kind of projects 
that would give us work.” 
* 


Illinois, 


townspeople 


AT HOME AND ABROAD - 


PENG AND TARUC 


—By JAMES 


truce - 


| 


“Fifty-eight percent of the able- / 


employment,”} § 
declared Harvey Ward, “The gov-| #3 
ernment seems to have money for] 


FROM THE 15 counties’ of{i 
Hundreds of towns were repre- England, Pennsylvania, West Vir- Southern ee 


S. ALLEN 


usual. With previous changes of 
administration, the Huks also 
broached negotiations to end the 
civil war. Such negotiations had 
failed because the government 
demanded what amounted to 
unconditional surrender. On 
their side, the Huks wanted 
guarantees of full political rights, 
without reprisals against them; 
the seating in Congress of Luis 
Taruc and others who had been 
elected but had been denied 


their seats. 


* 

THIS TIME, President Mag- 
saysay designated a leading Fili- 
pino journalist, Benigno Aquino 
of the Manila Times, to under- 
take preliminary private: discus- 
sions with the Huks. These dis- 
cussions lasted a few months, at 
least two, although the fighting 
seemed to have continued dur- 
ing this period. As a result, a 
preliminary . agreement was 
reached between the Huk com- 
mand and the President. 

At the time Taruc was said 
to have surrendered, the terms 
of the agreement were published 
in the Manila newspapers. Ac- 
cording to these, the Huks 
would agree to give up their 
arms, not all at once, but in 
gradual stages, at stated inter- 
vals of time. On its side, the 
government would assure full 
civilian and political rights. All 
Huks would be granted amnesty, 
except for those’ who could be 
proved to have committed 
“criminal acts.” In fact, an-am- 
nesty resolution was introduced 
into Congress on the day of the 
“surrender.” These were the 
principal terms, still to be dis- 
cussed in detail between Taruk 
and the President. 


In themselves, the terms do 
not seem unlikely. The Huks 
had made it clear all along that 
they wanted to end the eivil 
war, that they wished to return 
to their rightful place in the 
political life of the country. But, | 
they wanted satisfactory guar- 
antees of their political status 
before surrendering their arms. 
The piecemeal turning over of 
arms in gradual Stages would 
give them the opportunity to 
guage the fulfilment of political, 
— True, much would 
1ave to be determined — the 
extent of the amnesty, the clear 
designation of “criminal acts,” 
the preservation of their forees 
during the transitional stage, 
and many other questions. 

* 


IT WAS, I gather, to discuss 
these questions with President 
Magsaysay that Taruc permit- 
ted himself to be brought to 
Camp Murwhy, headquarters of ' 
the Philippines Army, on May 
17, 1954. The journey is de- 
scribed in the Manila press. The 
entire area was surroynded by 
the Philippine army, which at- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


35 people who told briefly of the ‘ Ss ee 
their i 


‘came here in bus and truck cara- - 
vans, paraded through the West|* 2% 


posters from every store window. 

Rep. Gray told how he con- 
ceived of this rally last August 
‘when he came home from Wash- 


Frankfort streets, where the “Sink|; 
or Swim” rally was announced in|? * 


|ington and opened a headquarters | (gage ae. 


on Main Street in West Frankfort. |: 


“People kept coming in there at] {7 


‘the rate of 150 to 200 a day with 
their problems, most of them un- 


employed,” he ,said, “I figured it ee 
Was, de. WE got .fogether, ta de-}5°,, acho woO tde® | 
mand, thatthe goxerpmepb act. iss. 


cket. But he ounced ioans for the byilding ef industrial state officials, mayor, and, commis- 
‘Yun foe" The Senate plants and for. state, and. town! pape ad ‘ Re 


SONAL PisBhreh, “gonid “Hdizs ‘After 


RP. Ege wetter ene 


were , Introduced, ; , Rep, 


n& rst : j 4) F€2 ‘ poner an PX’ dap | > A 
Projects, set up programs for emer- Gray brought tg the platiprm spe 
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~ Next Organizing Target for United Labor? 
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DuPont Empi 


By ART SHIELDS | 


Walter Reuther’s call to unionize the chemical industry must have been a shock to Irenee duPont, the patriarch of -/ 
the second richest family in America. For this 80 year-old chemical king is not just a person. He is a symbol of anti-unionism and 


re, Anti-Union Stronghold 


> 


And it has kept its heel on the neck of Chemical Labor since Irenee’s great 
built his powder mill in Delaware on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine River. That was in 1802—just 153 years before the AFL 
and CIO came together. The infant mill was the forerunner’ 


of the eight-billion dollar du Pont | by, —— ae 
empire of today. This empire ‘,-|labor unity will bring speedy vic- 


' 
' 
i ' 


cludes General Motors, a big rub-| try it there is the determination) 


ber company, and a billion dollar 
bank. But its base is the du Pont 
chemical company, which grew out 
of that ancient mill. 

The great du Pont plants are 


‘that animated the unions in the 
great drives of 20 years ago. 

_ -Unity began dawning with the 
AFL-CIO merger last month. The 
'AFL’s Chemical Workers Union 
and the CIO’s Oil, Chemical & 


an 


making explosives and other war yaa °: 
materials, nylon, dacron, fertiliz-| Atomic Workers So aw the 
ers, plastics and a host of other **™© Federation. No longer will 
chemical products in two dozen they fight each other in Labor 
states. The company is the bi ggest Board snag eon ~~ — are] - 
member .of the “Big Five” group] COmInS uae if ple horagain ” 
that controls this 15 billion dollar CO™™MOR Chemical front with most 
industry, with its hundreds of ° 


t the labor movement behind it. 
thousands of workers. And it sets 


. ¢ 
the ‘anti-labor pattern for its fel- THE AFL-CIO merger does 
low employers today. | 


. ° } 
not bring complete unity, however. | 
* 


3 The United Mine Workers Dis- 
THE DU PONTS are not in- trict 30 is becoming an important | 
vulnerable, however. 


factor in the chemical field. And. 


were: every step should be taken to bring’ 
lost big battles outside of the Pjstrict 50 into the common chem-. 


chemical field. The General Mo- ical front. | 
tors sit down strikers, for instance, This must be done ‘because the, 
whipped them in autos 20 years! bosses are united — behind the! 
aco. And the time is- coming, as ruthless du Ponts. | 
Reuther predicts, when the chemi-| The du Ponts and their fellow! 
cal workers will shake off the-dujemployers have the press and ra-| 
Pont shackles. dio afid the courts behind them! 

That time is drawing near. And when they fight union labor. And: 
“Chemical Week,” the bosses’ or- the  President’s Cadillac . Cabinet: 
gan, predicts that the industry will| too. | 
be unionized in five years. The, That Cadillac Cabinet has a 
change may come sooner, how- real du Pont Duco finish. Thus 
ever. Charles Wilson, the Defense Secre- 

Each side has been gaining new|tary, comes from General Motors, 
strength for the titanic struggle'that is from the du Ponts. He was 
that Reuther foresees. On Labor’s GM's president whem he got the 
side there is unity — or rather the;Cabinet call. And he told the press 
beginnings of unity — at last. And'at the time that “What's good for 


la 


They have 


The DuPonts, Pierre, .cux and Irenne 


General Motors is good for the, call. And McKay of the Interior, tled the people sword’ in hand 
country.” who owns the Portland, Ore. Ca- when the masses broke imto the 
Postmaster General) Summer- dillac Agency, where he wenn re palace and seized the king. 
field, who ran Eisenhower's elec- through a picket line not long ago,'And Pierre almost went to the 
tion campaign, is another du Pont bas the same Duco finish. guillotine when he was captured 
‘man. He was GM’s agent at Flint,| Aud that grouchy old man_at later. | 
Mich., when he got the Cabinet the President's side is another; Irenee is proud of his ancestors’ 
| friend of the chemical trust. It’s—|battles against the French people. 
vouve guessed it — John Foster!And he is faithful to their reac- 
Dulles himself. The Secretary of tionary traditions today. It is prob- 
State's law firm represents thejable, indeed, that no living Ameri- 
world’s biggest oil company—jcan has given so much money to 
Standard Oil of New Jersey—which!|strikebreaking outfits and-out and 
does a vast chemical business. — |out fascist causes as ue. 
. 3 Thus Sen. Robert LaFollette’s 
IRENEE DU PONT, the du Civil Liberties Committee report- 
Pont patriarch, was taught as aled that the du Pont family was 
child to fear the common people. the biggest contributor to the Na- 
While still in knee breeches he was:tional Association of Manuiactur- 
‘oiven a book telling how his family/ers in the “stormy 1930's. | 
fought against the French Revolu-| And Sen. Hugo Black's Lobby 
‘tion in 1789. The book was writ- [nvestigating Committee found 
'ten-by his great great grandfather, that Irenee and his kinsmen had 
Pierre Samuel du Pont, the father given hundreds of thousands of 
of Trenee the First. dollars to the fascist Liberty 
Old Pierre and Irenee the First League that was fighting the 
'were monarghist officers, who bat- | (Continued on Page. 14) 
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WALTER REUTHER'S CALL 
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Now there is much work to be done.... 


Back ba stare: 


“Look at the great chemical industry. ... Less than 20 


percent of the workers organized. Let's take on the chemi- 
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cal industiy, and let’s say to duPont, as we said to General 


. ~ — 
~ +14 + Emme ee ey 
ode : ; 


_Motors: “You are in line, and we are going to organize the 
workers in those plants’..-—By Walter Reuther, at the clos- 
ing session of the AFL-CIO merger convention in New 
York, December 00. 


— 


a= 


: | ger, is to view it through only itsiconcluding sentence even suggests diction the merger would “part 
{ top leaders while disregarding the' we “may have a unified labor, like a rope ol sand”; Mike Quill’s 
ae ‘moods and active influence of the front” — meaning, of course, a opposition to the merger (not only 


| vast rank and file, and to cast fascist-type outfit. to some of the constitutional provi- 
deubt cn the attitude towards it) Assuming that all in Bendiner’s'sions); Dave Beck's threats; the 
by the most decisive sections of article is factually true, you don’t presence of observers from the 
capital and their spokesmen. The estimate an organization or an jimcrowing Railroad Brotherhoods; 
employers hate unions in general event by merely collecting all the! Meany's article in the New York 
and they fear united labor in par-| things about it you don't like. You’ Times proposing a non-aggres- 
ticular. have to take into account, first the sion” pact; the failure of the con- 
* ‘basic elements in the picture, as vention to improve on some of the 
It WAS, therefore, quite a sur- related to class lines and relation! disputed constitutional provisions; 
prise to read two articles in the of forces, and the positive features, and the like. 
National Guardian by Elmer Ben- too. And then draw an estimate. Even the tremendously impor- 
diner (Dec. 12 and 19) reporting Following Bendiner’s method one tant naming of two Negroes to 
POSITIVE historical significance. |and estimating the unity conven-' can make any union in the country,! vice-presidencies is grudgingly re- 
There are also some. variations|tion.. Their general tone towards;even the most progressive, look ferred to as a “small gain. 
in thé attitude among thé foes of the merger is very negative. ' bad. | Completely absent from Ben- 
labor. The outspoken and most The two lengthy articles’ of this, There are, however, also some diner’s article are the active, dyna- 
authoritative position of the mono-; progressive weekly are mainly a. important factual errors, as, lor ex- mic factors within this great mass 
‘polist and those who today run/collection of all that happened inj ample, the view that the CIO con- of 15,000,000 and the way they 
'the government, is to call the mer-|and around tlie convention. that vention preceding the merger “re- were reflected in the convention. 
ger “a labor monopoly” and a'gives it a negative look—factional- sembled a wake.” The Guardian, The behavior of the people off the 


“danger.” Senator Goldwater andjism, only the bad parts of speeches writer was apparentiy not there, |stage did not seem to concern the 
Knowland were the loudest voices | writer. 


and resolutions, anything that casts because the one outstanding fea- 

latter condemn- of that line. Others, like employ-|doubt on the durability of the ture about that convention was an| The Guardian readers should 
. . . / > 7 . - 

ing it. Within ers who don’t like unions but have 


merger. The writer seems to snipe enthusiasm that had not been ap-| have been told that one of the 
the camp of labor, the Negro peo-)no alternative but to deal with at the whole show and treats it parent at the past half dozen CIO issues that drew primary attene 
ple as expressed by the Negro them, profess to favor the merger lightly as though it were a circus;conventions. It was the AFL con-|tion and most explosive app 


press, and the working farmers,|and hope the new org nization will, and its performers in the category vention at the Statler that “resem-|from the delegates, was 
there is, of course, also some criti-| be led along a path least objec-jof artful fakers. You need a micro- 


one ecenesseeseeesesesceseas== hy George Morris 
The National Guardian 
On the AFL-CIO Merger 


IN THE MONTH since the 
merger convention, we have had 
an opportunity to get a fairly rep- supporters and defenders of the 
resentative sampling of reaction to united labor movement and we 
this important event. First of all view the event as of tremendous 
there is a clear 
dividing line be- | | 
tween labor and 
the outspoken 
pro-employer or- 
ganizations and 
spokesmen, with 
the former gen- 
erally for the 
merger and the 


a7 2% 
Y « 


cal but at the same time we urge 
progressives to be the most active 


cal support. But support never- 
theless. Take our position, for ex- 
ample; we are probably most criti- 


se-- 


ee ee 


tionable to capitalism. 


| The most dangerous mistake one 


can ‘make in estimating the mer- 


an < 


scope to find something in the two 
articles that suggests ‘the cornven- 


tion did something of value. The 


bled a wake,” most people agreed.| rights. The convention also pas: 

| 3 Lae | _, |@ resolution on the subject that 
| ‘THE BULK of the articles are was generally good and far supe= 
‘taken up with John L. Lewis pre-| (Continued on Page 14) 
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Eastland Attack on Matusow 
~ Really Aimed at NY Times 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


IT IS NOW clear that Senator James O. Eastland, and the staff of the Senate Secur- 
ity subcommittee, deliberately postponed publication of its report on Harvey Matusow 
so that it could be used in the committee's harassment of the New York.Times. The 


Eargand report, entitled “Strategy 
and “iactics of World Communism 
(Significance of the Matusow 
Case)", was _apparently complet- 
ed by April 5, 1955, since that: is 
the date on the pamphlet. It was 
not issued until Dec. 31, 955, 
however, alinost nine months later. 


This was four days — spanning 
ihe New Year's weekend—before 
the public phase of Eastland’s 
campaign to subvert the nations’ 
press was to open on Jan. 4. 

The focal point of the Eastland 
campaign is the New York Times. 
The key witness against the New 


York Times in the past was Har- 


vey, Matusow, 


Carthy informer. Between 


professional Mc- 


the 


period when the move against the 


Times was launched, in 1952, and 
tlie present, Matusow recanted. He 
confessed that his statement that 
there was a large number of Com- 
munist Party members on the New 
York Times editorial 
completely fabricated, 
the Times an -affidavit saying so. 
* 

EASTLAND and J. G. Sour- 
wine, the subcommittee’s counsel, 
made public the report on Matu- 
sow on Dec. 31, as a necessary 
prehiminary to the public hearings 
on Jan. 4. The report on Matusow 
renews the false statements. which. 
Matusow made, and rejects his re- 
pudiation of these false statements 
as part of a “Commpunist’ plot. 
Jt upholds the charges which’ 
were fabricated for Senator Mc- 
( varthy in 1952, and rejects Matu- 
sow’s confession that he lied. The 
report also savagely attacks every- 
one who believes that Matusow 


staff was; 
and gave) 


" MATUSOW 
charges. 
This. fantastic concoction was 
necessary to the further prosecu- 


tion of the pogrom against the 
Times. 


The charges against the Times 
were launched m Oct. 1952, by 


Matusow with the explicit agree- 
ment of McCarthy. 


: 
Matusow, at McCarthy’ s behest, 


was then campaigning in Utah for 
‘the reelection of Senator Arthur 
‘Watkins, Republican. A central 
[feature of the campaign was a sub- 
committee hearing in Salt Lake! 
City against the independent In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. ‘ 

| At the Mine-Mill hearing Matu-; 
sow said there were 


— ——— —o + 


me 


If Winter Come. Can Spring... ? 


Detroit Workers Welcome An 


Old Friend Back 


DETROIT — Numerous 


to Activity 


holiday weekend gatherings 


welcomed the release from restrictive custody of Carl Winter. 
He was among the 11 national board members of the Com- 


munist Party framed up under the 
Smith Act who weat to jail for! 
4'% years. Winter was released last 
March under restrictive, conditions 


banning political activity — or asso- 
ciation. 


Winter visited many homes of 
workers during the holiday week- 


end where white and Negro work-| 


ers with whom he worked gather- 
ed to ring out the old vear and 
bring: in the new year. the 
- workers 


To 
who 
happy about the end of the ban 


were 


on political activities which had 


been imposed on him, Winter rnade 
these comments: 


“T am happy to be able to join 
hands actively again with the vali- 
ant men and women of Michigan 


. . ct. 
who nave set the pace in buikiing 


and advancing the trade union 
movement, fighting against every 
form of discrimination and to pro- 
mote world peace.” 


Winter reminded them _ thai: 


when the first group of leaders of| 


the Communist Party were framed 
under the Smith Act, that was an, 


initial step in the drive to curb), 


freedom of political action for all) 
Americans. 


The next step, he said, is now 
evident, in the pending prosecu- 
tion of the UAW for alleged vio- 
lation ef the corrupt practices sec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley act. Their 


conviction, he said, opened a driv'e 


to curb freedom ef political action 
and was followed by sitiilar at- 
tacks on labor. 


He. called on the. Michigan pe o- 


exceedingly | 


| ~ CARL WINTER 


iple to render sapport to the ef- 


‘forts of Steve Nelson and his fel- 
‘low @efendants to defend the sedi- 
‘tion case now pending before the 
‘Supreme Court. Winter said the 
\Michigan people who licked a Cal- 
‘lahan law have a stake in the Nel- 
son case because it will affect the 
operations of siimilar 
such as the repressive Trucks act 

Winter also urged the workers to 
join in the campaign to free all 
Smith act victims. He bitterly}; 


scored the persecution of Negro 


has been shaekled with two addi- 


tional months of restrictive cus: 
tody. 


“well over 


lied when he made the or iginal | 100 dues-paying members” of the’. 


state laws 
.jofficers for refusing to eooperate 


unist leader Ben Davis who’ 


Communist Party. on the New York 
Times staff, and that Time, Inc. 
had 76 Communist Party mem- 
bers “working in editorial and re- 
search.” He later gave the figures 
“120” and “126” as the number 
on the New York Times staff. 

7 * 

WITH the Republican loss of 
Congress control in 1954 Opera-| 
tion Witchhunt was taken over by 
Eastland, as chairman of the In- 
ternal Security subcommittee. Aft- 
er 
earlier in the year, Eastland re- 
sumed the attack on the New 
York Times on June 29. Winston 
Burdett, CBS correspondent, re- 
lated at a public hearing on that 
date a weird story of having been 
a “Communist” courier in the late 
‘30s on a trip to Europe. Burdett 
testified that he had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party in the} 
30s when he was on the staff of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. He retailed 
the names of others who worked 
on the Eagle at that time, as Com- 
munist Party members. Several of 
these later became members of 
the Times staff. These were the 
ones in whom Eastland was inter- 
‘ested. 

One of those named by Burdett, 
Melvin Barnet, was fired by the 
Times after he had refused to tes- 
tify about his associates, prior to 
1942 when, he said, he left the 
‘Communist Party. 

Charles Gruzner, 


a Times re- 


assed at an open hearing last sum- 
‘mer about a story he had sent to 
"|\the Times from Seoul durin e 
‘Korean war. The story had no 
‘ing to do with the issues being in- 
vestigated but offered East and 
and Sourwine an 0o ity 
which they thought they ould ex- 
ploit. This effort collapsed, how- 
ever, 
Gruzners version of the story. 
PREPARATIONS for the res- 
ent open hearings were mat e a 
morith ago at closed sessions in 


appeared including, it was report- 
ed a large proportion of Times 
employes, in both the editorial 
und the mechanical departments. 

Some of the Times editorial em- 
iDloyes were questioned on how 
| tories, headlines and picture cap- 
tions were written. This is in- 
vended to lay. the basis for an open 
political attack on the Times’ pol- 
{.Cies. 


tim. In 1953 James Wechsler, ed- 
itor of the New York Post, was 
ailed before a McCarthy hearin 
because of the stand his paper had 
taken on the Wisconsin fuehrer. 


papers. 

Concentration on the Times, 
uowever, by both McCarthy and, 
n0w, Eastland it is felt here, is the 
result of its middle-of-the-road 
policy on civil rights and civil lib- 
erties, and the national prestge 
which it enjoys. 

Times officials have played a 


time. Although they received Ma- 
tusow’s affidavit repudiating his 
lies against the Times'stafi in 1953, 
it was not made public until Ma- 
tusow disclosed the fact less than 
a year ago. 

Barnet was fired by the Times’ 


with Eastland, and all other em- 


ployes who have sought advice of 
the publisher have been told, it 


lis reported, to cooperate with East- 
land and Sourwine. | 


The attempt. Py the Times : 
appease the . mmittee . 


¢ 


preliminary closed _ hearings’ 


a. 


when the Pentagon backed 


The Times is not the sole vic- 


porter on Burdett’s list, was har-|: 


New York City where 36 witnesses| 


high school 


During the past year the Eastland, 
croup has also attempted to vic-: 
iimize staff members of language 


less-than-heroic role to the present 


throwing some of its employes to 
the wolves has failed. 


THE WEEK 
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GR AFFAIRS 


© Delaine May Be Freed 
® School Leader Annoyed 


CHARGE inst Rev. A. [. 
Delai le dismissed un- 
less the state of South Carolina 
makes a formal r equest to have 
him sent Sass for trial by 
Jan. 12. clergyman, lead- 
er in the school integration 
movement, was indicted for as- 
sault in his home state after 
firing at a eee of white men 
attacked Set nage. Delaine 

é thd surrendered 

. Gov. Bell of 

rolina, thus far, has not 

extradition, but has 

tried to get the F ederal govern- 
ment to wacene Delaine. 


A KU KLUX KLAN cross was 
burned last week before the 
home of Robert Jaquette, white, 
president of the Milford, Del. 
arents association. 
Jaquette had protested cancel- 
lation of a football game with 
Dover, Del. school which in- 
cluded Negro players. He has 
also led in a move to have Mil- 
ford schools comply with the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

* 

A MISSISSIPPI cotton gin 
operator, Elmer Kimbell, was 
ordered held without bail for 
the slaying of a Negro “a sta- 
tion helper at Glendora, 
last Dec. 8. A panel th 
justices sent him to jail 
ing 9 gr jury investiga 
Clinto 4 Bron, father of a 
young. dren, was slain by 

imbell, Without provocation, 
witnesses have said. 

- 7 

NINE New York organiza- 
tions have joined in demandin 
a conference with the New Yo 
Automobile Club (AAA), pro- 
testing job bias in hiring its more | 

“.00 employes. The N.Y. 

© Council, the Urban League, 

eWish Labor Committee, and 

the NAACP are among the 

which have asked for the 

conference and participated in 
picketing AAA headquarters. 

A NEW attempt to save Wil- 


THE WEEK IN 1 


- was begun in New 


Reid, refugee from a Florida 
chaingang from bein “s extradited 
ork courts. 
Reid escaped in 1952 and came 
to New York where he told of 
cruel punishments, and of not 
having been represented by a 
lawyer at his trial. Attorney 


Lewis Flagg asked for a rehear- 
ing on the warrant, signed by 
Gov. Harriman, to send Reid 
back to Florida. | 


* 


FEDERAL Judge George H. 
Moore ordered elimimation of 
segregation in St. Louis low 
= <n housing projects. 

n came in a suit 

fled led by Negroes who said 
they applied in 1951 and 1952 
for admission to a project oc- 
Flee exclusively by whites. 
Moore ruled that the pel- 

=" the St. Louis Housing Au- 

Ority was a violation of the 
constitution. 1 
THE BOYCOTT of buses by 
Negroes in Ri Ala., 
entered its fifth week, an 
estimated loss of $150, 000 to the 
bus companies Negro riders - 
are demanding more courtesy . 
toward passengers; a first come, 
first served seating plan; and hir- 
ing of Negro drivers. Negotia- 
tions to win back Negro riders, 
who comprise 50 percent of the 
mg have failed thus far. 

boycott started early in De- 
cember after the arrest and fin- 
ing of Mrs. Rosa Parks who re- 
fused to move from her seat in 
favor of a white passenger. 


- 
_-_ 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


© Four Big Strikes at New Year 
° Dave Beck fer Warren 


THE AFL-CIO News lists at 
the beginning of the New Year 
wha* it calls four “major” strikes 
in progress “with no imminent 
prospects of settlement.” These 
are the 21-month-old Kohler 
strike of the UAW in Sheboygan, 
Wis., the Westinghouse strike of - 
55,000 IVE and UE members; 
the Detroit newspaper stereo- 
type, printers and mailers strike; 


and the 9-month Miami Beach 
hotel strike. 
* 

LABOR will seek a shorter 
work week and an extension of 
the principle of the guaranteed - 
annual wage, Walter Reuther 
says in the current American 
Magazine. 


’ 


IN CANADA, 17,000 UAW 


i workers are on strike over 100 - 


days as of Jan. | at five General 
Motors plants. GM has refused 
~ give their workers the same 
scales gained by the union 
ord and Chrysler. 


* 


DAVE BECK, president of 
the powerful Teamsters Union, 

has If . for Chief. 
Justice Earl Warren of the Su- 


ei 


-preme Court:as his choice for 


the presidency in 1956. ‘Beek , 
chose a Republican in 1948 and 
1952 as well. 

* 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 
the strike of Miami Beach hotel 
workers began nine months ago, 
an official agency is trying to 
learn whether the workers are 
members of the union. The NL- 
RB has refused to order an elec- 
tion, and Florida anti-Jabor laws 
dont allow for it. A _ circuit 
court is acting at the swanky 
Hotel Fontainebleau. 


* 
BROTHERHOOD of Loco- 
motive Firemen committeemen 
are scheduled to meet Jan. 5 
in Cleveland to map out a big 
wage drive this year. Automa- 
tion developments in railroad 
was also to be taken up as it 
affects job security, work load 
and wage standards. 
* 
CONTINUING its anti-labor 
practices, the NLRB. in North 
Carolina decided the Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. in Elkin, 
N. C., did not have to rehire two 
men fired for union activity. The 
Textile Workers are in an or- 
ganizing drive here. 


* 

A MANAGEMENT  wage- 
cutting move triggered a stri 
against Denyer radio-TV siation 
KOA by Local 52, Natienal Asso- 
ciation of Breadcast 
& Teehnicians (AFL-CIO). 


* 


THE NEW JERSEY pis 


has eailed for a state law 


viding for free distribution 
polio vaccine, 
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THROW THE BUM OUT 

WE THE PEOPLE of the United States did ordain 
and establish the Constitution for the United States of 
America in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com - 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
| blessings of liberty to our- 

selves and our posterity. 
Admittedly it is not the 
perfect document and the 
American people have from 
time to time amended and 
improved it, and will con- 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


ITS NOT the instability of the French voters which 
press, radio and TV commentators in this country. It’s the 


Says: : | 
“The fact is, paradoxically, that 
it is the comparative stability of 
popular votes that creates instabil- 
ity in the Assembly, for the popular 
votes are stable 


tinue to do so as they see fit. 
But whatever faults the 
American people see in it, 
they are not prepared to 
have it ignored, defied, vio- 
lated ai defiled by a racist 


who happens at this crucial 
moment in our history to 
hold a seat in the United 


\ 


demagogue from Mississippi | 


in their numer- 
Ous divisions 
and these divi- 


sions prevent a 


sion of popular 
stability is true 
enough but the| 
explanation o fi 
the Assembly’s instability is as 
hypocritical as anything the Times 


COALITION 


RIGHT WING 


ity of French Voters” 
Depresses Our State Dept. 


has alarmed the big business 
reverse—French voting stabil- 


ity that has given them the jitters. Deep in its cabled report from Paris, the N. Y. Times 


OO 


JOIN 


POPULAR FRONT | 


SIDE 


) 


States Senate, by virtue of 
the disfranchisement of 


three-fourth of the citizens of the state. . 
We hold, with the Declaration of Independence, thes 


ever uttered. The French National 


1947 only when it refused to form. 
governments based on the mandate 


Assembly has been unstable since: 


“No, ‘no! We consider it our duty to Stick to our 
Unpopular Back Side !” 


A pre-Jan. 3 comment on the French elections by the Londcn 


truths to be self evident, that all men are created equal, | 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 


alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


But.Sen. James O. Eastland denies these truths and 
holds that a race of white persons has been exalted to rule 
over the Negro people, and that Negroes have no rights | 
which a white person—at least a white Southern landowner 
—is bound to respect. | 

And the Senator is not content merely to hold this 
obnoxious and un-American view. He has inspired the or- 
ganization of racist terrorists in his own state and in other 
Southern states. Last week he spearheaded a secret con- 
ference bringing together these organizations for a pur- 
pose which is not only brutal and cruel itself but which 
is also subversive of the Constitution and the laws based 
upon that document. In his address to his fellow conspir- 
ators he urged them to “fight the Court,’ meaning the US. 
Supreme Court because it has insisted that the Constitu- 
tional guarantees of equality be applied to Negro people 
living in Mississipi and other Southern states. 


> 


commentators screaming like stuck 


of the clear majority of French Daily Worker cartoonist, Gabriel. 


_— ‘cver, this time the reactionaries 
THE WHOLE CHORUS of Ser - a and deprive 
capitalist press interpretations of}... 4 segue’ se 
— French 2 not when a ee ea 
facts demonstrated again by the! a fi oy a hip as _— a 
ul oe Se ee 
ae . . . left-wing allies they will have abot 
os ‘ghana be Pon a L51 seats in the new parliament, 
ports the Communist Party. | 2. The Republican Front led by 
2. The majority of the entire Mendes-France. 
French nation votes left of center. 
Under what conditions, there-}an¢ 
fore, would there be instability in Party of Mendes-I’rance. 
the parliament? First, if the parli-|ceived about 5,000,000 votes 
amentary representation did not re-| about 160 seats. 
flect directly the exact proportions|) 3. Right ef Center front led by 
in which the voters made their Edgar Faure. | 


choice. Second, if a French gov-' This includes the Catholic MRP, 
ernment is formed in defiance of and right wing of the Radical} 
the workingclass and of the popular party expelled by Mendes-France. | 


majority. _ _ |They received some 5,478,000 
Why indeed are the capitalist) votes and about 190 seats. 


* 


and 


| 


4. The Poujadists. 


pigs? Because, this time, as distinct) This was the demagogic middle 


Sen. Eastland also holds to the un-American view 
that a class of landed proprietors, industrialists and finan- 
ciers has been exalted to rule over all Americans, including 
both Negro and white, who live by their own labor, and 
that ordinary people have no rights which this class is 
bound te respect. 

Thus the Senator is the sworn enemy of trade unions 
and of any action by workers to defend their rights or 
improve their conditions. He has been a leader of the 


from 1951, distribution of the par-|class’° movement which received | 
liamentary seats does reflect the} about 2,163,000 votes and some. 
way in which the popular vote|51 seats. It could potentially be-, 
was cast. As the French newspaper come a fascist menace and receiv-| 
Le Monde put it: “The Deputies! | 
are the most faithful reflection of 
the electoral body seen in a long 
time.” 


ed many of the votes which used 
to go to the routed De Gaullists. 
However, the capitalist press here 
deliberately plaved up this group, | 


bef ; which got about 10 percent of the 
THERE WERE four main blocs} yote in order to smear the left by 


of votes cast last Monday by the!|umping it with the right. 


Socialists and the Mendes-France 
Radical group had more than half 
the popular vote and more than 
half the seats in parliament. 

Stability, therefore, lies in un‘ty 
of the left. The mandate of the 
voters was for a left wing gov- 
ernment. 

Bet once again there is a threat 
to France, to its democracy ard 


‘his includes the Socialist Party ‘Stability. It comes from those who 
most of the Radical Socialist ¢emand that a F rench government 
Thev re-|be formed in opposition to the leit- 


wing majority of voters. | 
n such a situation only the cx- 
treme right, tle would-be fase’ 's, 


will be able to make hay. Tucy 


could be reduced to naught—as 
the De Gaullists were—if the let 
unites. 

But the N.Y. Times in its edi- 
torial (Jan. 4) gave stern advice to 
the Socialist Party of France. ft 
told them “if they are sensible ard 
patriotic” to unite with Edeer 
Faure and his rigiit of center coati- 
tion. Certainly that would be a 
majority. But it would be a ma/or- 
itv to give France a right wirg 


government. That makes a snam- 
bles of democracy, of popular will. 


It contains the seeds. of crisis ia 


the new French National Assembly. 


* 
THE RANK-AND-FILE Social- 


GOP-Dixiecrat coalition which has enacted laws such as 


record number of French citizens: 
who went te the polls. Reading, 
trom left to right they were: 


* 


THE BIGGEST statistical fact 


lists want unity with the Commu- 
‘nists and the wider unity th’s 
would bring—a new popular front. 


Taft-Hartley and blocked the road to social welfare legis- 
lation. He has instituted witchhunts against unions de- 
signed to break them and to divide the labor movement. 


1. The Communists. 

They received 4,711,077 votes 
an increase of 317,374 over their 
1951 vote. This gives them 145 


In his speech in Memphis last week he urged his fellow 
conspirators to fight for 
means the unrestricted right of big business to ride rough- 

show over the workers—and also to “fight the CIO,” 


In flagrant defiance of the First Amendment to the | 


Constitution, Eastland seeks-to silence all voices which | 


would speak out in opposition to his reactionary views. 
He has set his witchhunting Internal Security Sub- 

- committee to hunt down newspapers and magazines which | 
have been critical of his comrade-in-arms, Sen. Joe McCar- 
thy and who, he presumes, offer some obstacle to the suc- 
cess of his pro-fascist anti-labor and racist conspiracy. 


Sen. Eastland and his fellow plotters are a danger to 
our country. | 


Speaking to the AFL-CIO merger convention, Emil 
Mazey, an officer of the UAW said that the program which 
Eastland advocates “makes him unfit to be a U. S. Senator.” 
And because Eastland has violated his oath of office, Maz- 
ey called on the Senate to “take immediate action to re- 
move Sen. Eastland from office.” 

This is a position with which no patriotic American 
concerned for the liberties of his country can disagree. 
There, is logic, there is wisdom, there is justice in the de- 
mand, which should swell forth: from every corner of our 
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seats against the 94 in 1951. How- en together, the Communists, the 


<2 i . - »> . : 
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free entérprise’—by which he | 


of the election results was that the 
yarties, to whom the Communists 
had appealed for a- new popular 
‘ront, received an absolute major- 
ity of the votes and deputies. Tak- 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
® Gaitskell for Big Four in Mideast 


® Hitler Officers 


BRITISH Labor Party Jeader 
Hugh Gaitskell proposed that a 
Big Four effort, including the 
Soviet Union, be made to nego- 
tiate a’ settlement of the Middle 
East crisis. This followed reports 
that Britain had sent 190 tanks 
to Egypt via its SNATO aily, 
Belgium. : 

* 

A GROUP of 38 former of- 
ficers in Hitler's Army arrived 
in the U. S. to receive special 
training as a new staff for the 
revived West German Wehr- 
macht. 

, * 5 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Jusce- 
lino Kubitschek of Brazil ar- 
rived in the U. S. on a world 
tour prior to his inauguration 
on Jan. 31. Kubitschek wase 
elected with Communist sup- 
port and defeated the right-wing 
candidates supported by the 
U.S: S Department, one 

JARAN'S, ‘Premier, Hatoyama 


; 
' 


‘) > LEADERS of socialist gov- 


in U.S. 


has announced he is ready to go 
to Peking to arrange closer eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations 
with the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public. 

* 

FIGHTING flared again ‘in 
Morocco where French cc!onial 
troops killed 57 Moroccans seek- 
ing national independence. Va- 
rious outposts changed hands bDe- 
tween Moroccans and French 
troops in the Fez and Riff 
Mountain areas. 

* 

ACTUAL texts‘ of the reports 
by Soviet leaders Bulganin and 
Khrushchev on their triumphal 
tours of India, Burma and Afg- 
hanistan revealed a_ reaffirma- 
tion of the co-existence policy 
laid down by Lenin 38 years 
ago. Premier - in stressed 
this in New Year's greetings and 
best wishes expressed to the U. S. 

* 


» is 


his was demonstrated by the necr 


imajority at the last Socialist Pariy 
iconvention which supported unitir g 
iwith the Communists. Those en- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ernments and Communist parties 
from aH over the world partici- 
pated in celebrations in Berlin 
of the 80th birthday of President 
Wilhelm Pieck of the German 
Democratic Republic. Pieck was 
a co-worker of Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg in the 
fight against German militarism 
during the first World War. 
* 
SUDAN i Africa proclaimed 
its independence and was recog- 
nized by the U. S. and also by 
the USSR. Premier Ismail el- 
Azhari declared his government 
will be neutral and join no mili- 
tary pacts. He said his govern- 
ment will become part of the 
Arab League. 


- 


* 

PREMIER NEHRU oft India 
declared in a speech at Kozikode 
that the period of European dom- 
ination over Asia has ended. 
Kozhikode is the. town where 
Vasco da Gama of Portugal 
landed 400 years ago. In Band- 
ung, Nehru said, 20 Asian and 
African countries with different 
points of view reached unani- 
mous decisions showing the new 


{developments in the world today. 
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Public Sale of Stock a Bonanza—But Only for Ford 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


ON JAN. 18 the biggest day's bonanza in the history of Wall Street will be realized 
—the sale of 10,200,000 shares of Ford Company stock to the “general public” for about 
$700,000,000. The press has taken the occas ow lavish praise on the Ford fam- 
ily and the Ford Foundation. These - PEF ON ra 
are the basic facts. 


Henry Ford and his family own- 
ed all the stock. Beginning in 1936 
they set up the Ford Foundation 
and over the years gave it almost 
90 percent of the stock. This was 
to avoid paying inheritance and 
gift taxes, which might have cost 
the Ford family control of the 
company, through forced sale of 
shares to banking groups in order 
to raise cash for taxes. The Ford 
Foundation stock has no voting | eee ‘ | Le i 
rights. —~ | oe. "damien 4 . ' Saceatncs Soto 2 aa So _ Ree 

The Foundation is run by a i ee Ford Motor Company special counsel Francis C. Reed (left) 
board of Wall Street bankers to- hands registration statement and $76,500 check for filing fees to 
gether with the Ford family. Now Margaret Lamb of the Securities and Exchange Commission. The in- 
it is selling part of its shares in cident marked the offering of more than $600 million worth of Ford 
order to diversify (spread) its hold- shares, approximately 22 percent of the Ferd Foundation holdings, 


ings and not be dependent solely for sale to the public in the largest stock deal in historp. (Federated 
on Ford Motors. Press Photo). 


Examination of the terms of the 
sale show that this is no charitable 
attempt to let the people in = on 
Ford Motors, but a scheme of the 
Fords and their banker associates 
to make more profits at the ex- 
pense of small investors and the 
Government. 


WHY THE SALE NOW 

Stock market prices are three 
times the 1929 peak, after allow- 
ing for stock splits. Some say they 
are “discounting not only the fu- 
ture, but also the hereafter.” Some 
brokerage houses advise their cli- 
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build up the corporation’s assets ment banking houses. 
arid the market i of its shares.| Five were represented in the ne- 
By establishing a market for gotiations either directly or through 
shares, the Fords can now cash in allied banks. The investment- 
profits as “capital gains” and pay bankers will elean up commissions 
a 25 percent tax, instead of 90 of $10-$20 million, with no risk 
percent on dividends. Finally, the whatsoever, and little expense: 
Fords hope that buyers of shares|“For this offering, no ‘selling’ is 
will switch to Ford makes of cars, needed. Only order taking” (Jour- 
helping the company in its race for nal of Commerce, 12/23/55). 


dominance against GM. Sharing in the banking syndi- 
WHAT THE BANKERS GET ates profits will be its law firm of 


The deal was worked out for | Secretary of State John Foster 
the Foundation and the Ford fam- Dulles. This firm represented five 
ily by trustees and advisors rep-|Of the seven houses heading the 
resenting Wall Street banking syndicate in the recent Govern- 
houses and their law firms—bank- ment anti-trust sult against the in- 
ers from Chase Manhattan Bank, vestment banking monopoly. 
Guaranty Trust, Goldman Sachs,| Besides immediate profits, the 
Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner and bankers guarantee for themselves 
Beane, White Weld & Co., a law- future profits from trading in the 
yer representing the First National | stock and from future Ford financ- 
City Bank and another close to|ing. The Ford syndicate, headed 
‘both the Rockefeller family and by Blyth & Co., sets up a position 
J. P. Morgan and Co. in the auto industry challenging 

This bankers’ group cut them- that of the Morgans, bankers for 


Henry Ford II, president of the Ford Motor Company and 
chairman of the half billion dollar Ford Foundation, in an appear- 
ance with Paul Hoffman, a Foundation director, before a Congres- 
sional Committee investigating tax-exempt foundations. 


shares held by the Foundation or stock for hundreds of millions of 
‘sold to the public are exchanged{|dollars, and use that money to buy 
‘for only 15 new shares. The Ford control of other companies, while 
family thereby gets a bonus worth keeping control of Ford Motor Co. 
ents to get out of “cyclical” stocks, }about $60 million on the market. | uring 1955 the Ford family 
like autos, and into steady profit} To list the shares sold the public Teceived over $18 million in divi- 
industries like public utilities be-'on the stock market, the Fords, ends, plus salaries, bonuses, and 
fore it is too late. The new Ford had to agree to give them voting Payments to other companies they) 
stock will be sold at almost twice |rights. But these are only formal control, such as: the Walter B.. 
its “book value.” . voting rights. By a special arrange-|Ford Design Corporation. While 
It is the old story of the insiders ment, the Ford family is guaran-/OW®ing only 12 percent of the 
unloading on the “lambs” when teed 40 percent of the vote, while shares, the Ford family gets more 
they feel a crash may come soon. holding only 12 percent of the Money out of the company now 
Apparently over 100,000 lambs,'shares. It can cut its holdings to than in most years when it owned 
drawn. by the publicity, will come'under three percent, and retain all the stock. : 
to be shorn. 30 percent of the votes. At that, only one-third of the 


The deal provides that some of 
the Ford family shares are ex- 


A unified block of 5-10 percent record profits of recent years have 


is enough to exercise effective con-|been paid out in dividends. The turned the stock sale over to a 


selves in on a juicy melon. They GM. 


For a future column:—The Ford 


changed for 21 new shares, while trol. So the family can sell Ford bulk of the profits are used to term of seven Wall Street invest- workers and the Stock deal. 


American Artist in China Hopes to Begin Cultural Exchange 


Aubrey Pankey, noted 
American Negro singer, is 
the first American artist to 
visit the Chinese People’s 


Republic since its establish- 
ment in 1949. Mr. Pankey, is 
on an extensive concert tour of 


all the major cities of China at 
the invitation of the Chinese 
People’s Association for Cultural 
Relations. with Foreign Coun- 
tries. Accompanying him are the 
well known Czechoslovakian 
pianist, Marie Knotkova, and the 
singers wife. 

The Deputy Prime Minister of 
China, Mr. Chen Yi, who is also 
the Mayor of Shanghai, together 
with the three vice-Mayors, at 
his first concert in Shanghai ex- 
“aor the hope that Mr. Pan- 

ey's visit to the Chinese Peo- 
ples Republic would strengthen 
the friendship between the Chi- 
nese and American peoples. 

Tremendous interest in the 
artist was demonstrated in Pek- 
ing, capital of China, where he 
w-s scheduled to give three con- 
certs. As soon as the press no- 
tice appeared and before the 
posters advertising the concerts 
were out on the streets, all three 
concerts were sold out and two 
more concerts were added. 

He also gave two special con- 
certs in Peking, one for 2,000 
university students from eight 
universities and one for the In- 
stitute of Minorities. In Paking 
alone he has sung to over 10,- 
000 people. 

His tour includes Northeast 
China's principal cities: Shen- 

ang (Mukdem), Anshan and 

hang-chun; Southeast China: 
Shanghai, where he has given 
three concerts, Hangchow, Nan- 
king; Central China: Hankow; 
South and Southwest China: 
Canton, Kunming and Chang: 
Var} te Muigsian ¥¢ty f. 5 pea. 
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king; Northwest: Sian. He re- 
turns ty North China the end of 
January where he will give ad- 
ditional concerts in Peking and 
Tientsin. 

* 

WHEN asked his impressions 
of his trip and concert tour of 
China, Pankey said: 

“I have found audiences in 
China very responsive and, much 
to my surprise, their appreciation 
of European classical songs _ is 
considerable. Their enthusiasm 
for Negro Spirituals is not sur- 
prising. They understandably 
identify their own past oppres- 
sion, exploitation and struggle 
for freedom with tha 
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in the Negro Spirituals—the Ne- 
gro peoples struggle against 
slavery. 

“An example of their close 
feeling of kinship was recently 
told to me by a young research 
doctor in Peking whom I know. 
He has two young girl students 
working with him. They are im- 
bued with the spirit of New 
China and work day and night 
to advance themselves in their 
work in order to contribute their 
part to medical research and 
their countrys development. 
When not actually working in 
the laboratory, they are study- 
ing or going to classes — they 
never have time for concerts or 
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theatre. 

But on the day of my first 
concert they returned from their 
lunch late, weary and disappoint- 
ed. When my doctor friend ask- 
ed them what was the matter 
they said that they had gone 
all the way across Peking to 
stand in line for tickets for the 
concert of that “American Ne- 
gro singer’ but that they had 
been unsuccessful because there 
were no tickets left for any of 
the concerts. 


My friend was particularly up- 
set because he had obtained 
tickets which he would have 
gladly given to them but he had 
never imagined that they would 
be interested in‘a concert. When 
he tried to find out just why 
they were so _ interested, they 
couldn't explain it very well—it 
simply was a warm, comradely 
feeling of support for an Amer- 
ican Negro—no doubt a sense 
of identity with their very re- 
cent life of suffering,poverty and 
impression, 


* 


“THE CULTURAL level of 
the music audience in China 
seems to me another indication 
of the new spirit prevailing 
everywhere—the tremendous en- 
thusiasm for every phase of 
work and culture which makes 
for a richer and happier life. 
One sees at once the great ad- 
‘ vancement in the country, as wit- 
nessed by the greatly increased 
living standards of the vast ma- 
jority of the people who are 
peasants and workers. 4 


“I must also mention the 
fabulous hospitality of the Chi- 
nes@ people. I don’t think there 
is another country in thé world 
anc have Visi 3° A Je 
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is no courtesy that is overlooked. : 

In every city I have visited we 
have been met at the station by 
representatives of the cultural 
and musical organizations. Pretty 
young girls run up to you and 
hand you beautiful bouquets of 
flowers and say ‘welcome to 
China.’ A photographer takes 
your picture. 


“Among the new wonders we 
have visited are: China's first 
automobile factory which will 
be in production next year and 
where they will turn out one 
automobile every seven minutes; 


the great Anshan Iron and Steel 
Company; the Kwanting Reser- 
voir of the Yangting River, cap- 
able of storing 2 billion 270 
million cubic meters of water; 
modern air-conditioned textile 
factories, cooperative farms; 
nursery schools, kindergartens 
including the famous one in 
Shanghai sponsored by Madame 
Sun Yat-sen; music schools, 
workers sanatoriums, workers 
villages with modern conveni- 
ences; and Jast but by no means 
Jeast, the ‘Peking Opera.’ 

This wonderful classical opera 
which has a long traditional his- 
tory in China is still popular 
among the people. To the West- 
erner it is more than an opera— 
in fact it is only opera in name— 
it can satisfy the ballet lover, 
the opera fan, those who like 
acrobatics, pantomine and the 
theatre because it is a blending 
of all these arts. It is truly rep- 
resentative of China’s great cul- 
tural heritage.” | 

Mr. Pankey concluded: “I 
feel highly honored to be the 
first erican artist to come to 
New China and I hope that my 
isit will pave the way for many 
othe Ame to visit the C. - 
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Army Has Been Used in Past Te Defend Constitution 


There Is Precedent for Troops to South 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


The proposal of the Pittsburgh Courier, leading Negro newspaper, that the U. S. Government send troops to Missis- 
sippi to halt the reign of terror and ensure the Constitutional rights of Negro citizens, has behind it the force of many examples 


in the history of our country occasions on. which the federal government used the army to put down attempts to subvert the 
Constitution and its liberties. For most of its years the U.S. government has, of course, | 


used forcesfor the opposite purpose—to put down the struggle for the enforcement*or | 


extension of Constitutional liberties. That is the function of governments under any sys- 
tem of class exploitation. ‘Thus, "War for the perpetuation and ex- of the ex-slaveholders), and divid- 
1794, our young government used tension of human bondages. The jing the South into five military 
federal troops to crush the so- |assult of the so-called Confederate | districts, each under control of a 
called “Whiskey Rebellion” in States of America — the | brigadier-general, who was to en- 
Detiivess: 6 iiewesent of | United States is the only instance | force martial law. 

: ‘in our history of an attemmpt to| Congress soon afterwards, in 
overthrow the government by force 1870, approved an Enforcement 
and violence. |Act to suppress the Ku Klux Klan 
Five years later it sent troops to}. In the most terrible of all wars'and to protect Negro rights. This 


the same state to put down the up to that time, our government act penalized state officers or any 
rebellion against a tax on land and combatted the armies of a slave-' 


: ‘other person who attempted to de- 
houses which fell most heavily on holders’ clique. The war which! prive freedmen or poor whites of 
small farmers. | 


, Throughout the;began as attempted counter-revo- the suffrage, or of their civil liber- 
= of slavery, armed federal lution ended with the overthrow ties, and authorized the president 
orces moved into any state whose of the system of slavery. to use the armed forces to end 
governor requested their presence, * Klan rule. 
to beat down slave revolts. | IN THE PERIOD of Recon-| A year Jater Congress passed the. 
Since the Civil War, troops have struction, so constantly maligned! Ku Klux: Act, which gave the fed-' 
often been used against striking by reactionary historians, the gov-'eral government power to suppress 
workers. In 1877, in the first na-jernment was obliged — unless it conspiracies that threatened _politi- 
tion-wide railroadstrike, the em- wished to see the verdict of battle cal and civil rights, characterized 
ployers used federal troops on a reversed — to continue the use of!such combinations as rebellions 
large scale for the first time. \federal forces to prevent the form-|against the United States, and em-| 
_ But there have also been no few er slaveholders from returning to|powered the president to suspend 
times when the U. S. government, political power. the writ of habeas corpus in the 
either because it was for the time: Thus, in 1866, Congress passed affected districts. | 
being the representative of revolu- the Civil Rights bill, empowering; For about 10 years, ending in 
tionary classes, or because of mass the President to use the nation’s| 1877, the people’s liberties were 
pressure, or for both reasons, used| armies to guarantee to the freed-| upheld by federal rifles and bayo- 
its armed might in the cause of) men full equality before the law in| nets. Under military protection, 
progress. ‘matters of property and security of the Southern masses were able to 
The clearest such example, and, person. frame new state constitutions and 
_ the most likely. to be overlooked,|} In February, 1867, Congress vote im new state governments of . | ; oe - 
is the use of troops to put down passed a Reconstruction Act,|' such progressive character as ‘the, bargain between the former slave-| Transit Company to upgrade sev- 
the Confederacy, which on April abolishing the existing govern-| South has not seen again to this holders and the now fully en- eral Negro porters and train them 
- 2. aoge! — n the federal Fort ments in the South (which had| day. With the withdrawal of fed-, —— ye — _ Bibbs: gov- for ha 7 ~ $ and bag te a 
umter, S. C., opening the Civil fallen tem : . am ‘ernments of radical reconstruction erators. Just as the Transpor 
| | = . | ee ee eee em Sores: ie BUF get of Oe fell, and much of the work of the Workers Union, which had’ won 
PP. S Ce ee RE sO sn. Civil War was brazenly undone. ‘against the company union an 
IN MORE MODERN times, we NLBB election for the right to rep- 
find that during World War II the|resent the workers, was about to 
U. S. government sent troops to|sign a contract with the Philadel- 
enforce civil rights within the phia Transit Company, the leaders 
United States at least twice, in of the beaten company union call- 
Detroit and in Philadelphia. ‘ed an unauthorized strike. 
. An anti-Negro riot broke out in Once more Roosevelt ordered | 
June, 1943, in Detroit, inspired by out the army, this time to take 
Klan-like organizations. It was charge of Philadelphia’s transit 
aimed also against the success of' system. The strike was ended. 
the United Auto Workers in its Two days later the TWU signed 
organizing campaign, which a contract with the company, gain- 
brought into union ranks a large ing wage increases and improved 
number of Negro and white mem-! working conditions for all the 
‘bers. _ President Roosevelt pro-|members and forcing obedience to 
iclaimed a state of emergency and the FEPC order for use of Ne- 
the U. S. Army entered Detroit to gro drivers. | 
end the rioting. | The proposal of the Pittsburgh 
In Philadelphia, in 1944, the Courier is based on law, history, 
FEPC ordered the Philadelphia and common sense. : 


small farmers against unjust tax- 
ation. | 


After Civil War, 
federal troops were 
used to enforce the 
rights of freedmen, 
such as the right to 
sit on juries. 
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Love Thy 
Neighbor 


THERE has been a recurring 
theme among church leaders 
interested in spreading Christian 


doctrine in Asia and Africa: A 

recent conference in Dayton, O., 

of foreign mis- 

sions affiliated 

with the Na- 

tional Council 

of Churches, 

heard a mis- 

sionary declare 

that the time 

of “judgment” 

was upon all 

colonial po- 

ers, including | 

the United States. Another: min- 

ister, leader of an Indian Chris- 

tian sect, advised his listeners to 

concentrate on Christianity and 

not attempt to sell “the Ameri- 

can way of life.” Asia, the min- 

ister said, is not averse to Chris- 

tianity, but it definitely does not 

want the “American way of life.” 
The Indian minister had ac- 


promised not to repeat it. 

The chuch, which has been 
the foundation of moral and 
ethical standards, is thus show- 
ing its concern for the crisis of 
politics now affecting our shrink- 
ing world. For it is hard for even 
the most skilled theologian to 
square the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount 
with atomic destruction, racist 
division and separation of hu- 
manity into white “civilized” and 
colored “backward” and exploit- 
ed peoples. Foreign missions and 
missionaries are beginning to re- 
flect the ideas bets attitudes of 
those they have been working 
among. And one after the other 
they have sought to advise their 
fellow-Americans in _ practical 
Christian terms that imperialism 
and Christianity do not mix. 

One young missionary in Day- 
ton, O., saw it as follows: First 
Christian leaders became com- 
placent about the exploitation of 
their brothers; their complacency 


where that big western nations 
hiave held others in colonial sub- 
jection, the minister said, there 
is contempt for representatives 
of the big western nation. Chris- 
tianity in the United States, more 
than one missionary has said, will 
have to break with the policy of 
government and big business if 
it wishes to maintain its integ- 
rity and purpose. 

As this is being written, the 
17th Conference of Student Vol- 
unteer Movement of the National 
Council of Churches is meeting 
in Athens, O. Significantly the 
theme of the conference is, 
“Revolution and Reconciliation.” 
Some 80 countries are represent- 
ed at the conference and atten- 
dance has surpassed. all expecta- 
tions. 

On Dec. 28, the Rev. Richard 
Shaull, dean of a Presbyterian 
seminary in Campina, Brazil, told 
the young people that the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa were in 
a “violent revolt against our eco- 
nomic and political imperialism, 
as well as our racial pride.” 
Biblical “judgment,” Mr. Shaull 
declared, has caught up with 
American churches and society, 
that the “old order of things has 
been shaken and new forces have 
been set loose.” These new 


forces, he said, were the results 


of the impact of Western tech- 


the New York Times quotes Mr. 
Shaull as saying, “which we can- 
not control. The revolution has 
broken out and we cannot stop 
.: 

* 

BEFORE and after Mr. Shaull 
spoke there were leaders from 
Indonesia and Kenya who, in 
representing the feelings of their 
peoples, confirmed what the mis- 
sionary said. The Kenya student 
defended his people’s right to 
defend themselves against the 
British and the “white settlers.” 
The Indonesian said missionaries 
“no longer come to tell us how 
to run things, but to serve under 
native church leaders.” 


Here was something new in 
church discussions. And it was 
the right kind of a discussion to 
take place during Christmas 
week. But there was another 
kind of meeting that same week 
in Memphis, Tenn. Racist offi- 
cials and private citizens, many 
of them leading church laymen, 
met to plan a campaign in de- 


-fense of white supremacy. 


After observing through the 
press the tone and tenor of the 


_two missionary conferences, I 


began to wonder whether or not 
our missions in Asia and Africa 
might not learn enough about 
the ethics and morals of Chris- 
tianity to stock a few missions 


practicing Methodist, and the 
minister who preached for the 
church (Baptist) in which Gov. 
George Bell Timmerman of S. C. 
worshipped was forced to resign 
because he believed all God’s 
children could go to school to- 
gether. 
* 

WE KNOW that the people 
of Asia and Africa had a lot to 
do with the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court outlawing seg- 
regated schools. And we know 
that the conference of Asian and 
African nations last April had its 
impact on our government by 
paving the way to the Geneva 
meeting. But we have not 
thought too much about the im- 
pact of the Asian-African revolt 
against colonialism on the con- 
tent and practice of Christian- 
ity in America. 

It may be that what we need 
now is a few Indonesians, Indians 
and an assortment of Africans to 
teach the true meaning of the 
Ten Commandments- and the 
Sermon on the Mount to the 
likes of Eastland. For in Chris- 
tian Mississippi today it is for- 
bidden to try to practice this 
passage from the Letter to Paul: 

“For brethemn, ye have been 
called unto liberty; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one an- 
other. For all the law .is fulfilled. 
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EES CREE RR A eee 
TV Views 
cristina tiediiinmsainn ty MeN LEVINE 
The Cop and the Anthem 


A BRIGHT RED Pontiac con- 
vertible brought my daughter 
and her young husband back to 
us for Christmas, and the house 
was merry with the opening of 
Christmas presents, with carols 
now and then on our TV set, and 


‘with the phonograph going all 


day long, as my son played the 
records he had bought for me 
while I played the records I had 
gotten for him. 


We were too busy and too 
noisy to hear most of what seem- 
ed to be, from the advertise- 
ments, excellent television Christ- 
mas programs, but by 5 p.m. a 
pause in the din permitted the 
Omnibus hour to get threugh, 
and we heard Handel’s Messiah, 
with the Symphony of the Air 
orchestra eonducted by Leonard 
Bernstein. It was a sensitive per- 
formance, more.music and _ less 
shouting than in most Messiahs. 

William Warfield, the Negro 
bass-baritone, gave a rich reson- 
ance and a dramatic understand- 
ing to his arias; Adele Addison, 
the Negro soprano, was the soul 
of a flute in her tender songs. 
Gloria Lane sang the contralto 
arias, and it was amazing how a 
singer who gave such a fiery per- 
formance in the title role of “Car- 
men” at the City ‘Center could 
now be as soft and demure as a 
nun. David Lloyd, the tenor, also 
helped {ill this hour with more 
melody than I have heard in a 
year of TV listening. For once 
my pravers for real music on 
TV were answered. 

* 

HANDEL'S strains were dy- 
ing in the early evening air, an 
incident occurred which gave 
our festivities a touch of an Eng- 
lish Christmas pantomine. Two 
burley policemen in blue invad- 
ed the living room, dwarfing the 
little Christmas tree and making 
us all feel like tiny participants 
in a puppet show. It seems they 
had gotten a frantic phone call 
from an apartment in the build- 
ing that a drunken husband was 
beating his wife. 

The policemen went on their 
way upstairs, leaving us with the 
realization that not everyone was 
at that moment under the spell 
of Mr. Bernstein’s baton or 
Handel's music, and that not all 


swords had yet been turned in- 
to ploughshares nor all sticks in- 
to conductor's batons. 

* 


THE New Year is now a week 


old, the Christmas tree which, in 
windows or on porches have been 
sparkling steadily or winkin 

with electric lights, have sade 
their days in the gutter or blazed 
out in naughty boys’ bonfires, 
and if Bethlehem is still men- 


‘tioned on TV it is in connection 


with the shooting in present-day 
Galilee. 

_ As I review in my mind the 
televised Christmas program, 
my most vivid recollection is not 
of the Handel oratorio or Dick- 
ens story of — and Tiny 
Tim but of a pertormance by 
Red Skelton. This last was call- 
ed “The Cop and the Anthem,” 
and it was a faithful interpreta- 
tion in TV terms, of O'Henry’s fa- 
mous story. 

Red Skelton has won, and has 
deserved, his wide audience 
through his expert clowning. I 
Jearned the secret of his success 
when I saw his biography spread 
out on “This Is Your Life.” When 
he was yet a small boy, Red was 
already in the show business, 
helping a couple sell patent medi- 
cine at country: fairs. This: rough 
and tumble training, coupled 
with natural talent, is the best 
school for the theatre. It has 
even produced a Moliere and a 
Shakespeare. 

It was a long hard climb for 
Red from a wagon at a country 
fair to the Wednesday night spot- 
light on Channel 2 but until a 
few weeks ago I felt there was 
not much difference, artistically, 
between _ selling nostrums_ to 
farmers and coast-to-coast clown- 
ing. QO. Henrys story, however, 
gave Mr. Skelton new opportuni- 
ties and disclosed unsuspected 
abilities. 

* 

O. HENRY too, as Rob Hall 
once pointed out in an article in 
The Worker, mastered his art 
the hard way. Rob and I and mil- 
lions of others love O. Henry for 
many reasons, Rob perhaps be- 
cause QO. Henry was so truly a 
Southerner, and I because O. 
Henry was so genuinely a New 
(Continued on Page 10) 


A Tarnished Crusader Replaces 


By HOWARD FAST 


I little thought that I 
would ever look back upon 
the reign of such bumbling 
Tammany hacks as Mayors 


Hyland and O’Brien with 
anyt! hing like nostalgia, but that 


is the case; and I’ve even come. 


to wonder whether they were 
not fairly honest and decent men 
in the light of 
what goes for 
government in 
New York 
these days. 
It is true 

that they had 
a ready hand 
for the public 
till and that 
they took with 
a little less 
than delicacy 
and tact—but there was a turkey 
and a bag of potatoes for the 
poor on holidays, and there was 
a sort of open and hearty direct- 
ness in their larceny. They were 
never pious about their infamy, 
and they never paid for two- bit 
philosophers to provide them 
with a rationale. They were in 
the grand tradition of the big 
swindle that is known in cer- 
tain circles as “politics,” and 
they made no bones about it. 

Nor did they appoint college 
presidents as their deputies—a 
practice that-was to wait the day 
of Robert Wagner; for there was 


— ae 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


MOSCOW. 
If there is a short, simple an- 
swer to the short, simple ques- 
tion, Why is Jack London so 
popular in the Soviet Union? 
I would be delighted to hear it; 
J certainly have no short, simple 
answer of my own to offer. 
The most obvious answer is: 


est 


“Well, he’s a great writer, isn't 
he? Why shouldn't he be pop- 
ular?” But the question is not 
Why is he — but Why is 
he so popula r? and that word 
“so” aks volumes’—as it hap- 
pons, tnerally millions of vol- 
ai 


Here are five great writers 
whose names would come to- 


iy Lit a ae 


\ 


Socialist Readers Love 


Jack London 


of All 


gether in only a small section 
of any alphabetical list—Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Stevenson, 


— Swift. All of them are ‘popular 


here, infinitely more popular 
than any of the giants of Rus- 
sian literature are in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world; and lovers 
of Jack London Would be proud 
to know that he holds his own 
with any of them in the book- 
stores and libraries of the Soviet 
Union. 

They would be prouder still to 
know that, judged by the num- 
ber of his books printed here 
since the Revolution, he holds 


his own, not just with any one 


of them but with all of them 


| compiled—and more than twice 


over! 
* 


BUT IT COULD be said: 
“Ah, yes, but Jack London is 
both a great writer and a great 
Socialist writer, and that com- 
bination must have a special ap- 
peal for readers in a country 
where Socialism has triumphed.” 

That is true, but it does not 
explain why Jack London out- 
sells by more than three to one 
the following five great writers 
combined, writers who certainly 
cannot be called less Socialistic 
than Jack London —, James AI- 
dridge, Howard Fast, Dyson 
Carter, Frank Hardy, Albert 
Maltz. 

All of these are, of course 
comparative recent-comers. and 
any of them may, in time, pass 
London’s figure; but even Theo- 


_dore Dreiser, who makes a com- 


pletely valid comparison, has Jess 
than a fifth of London’s total. 

So far I have dealt only with 
English-language writers. How > 
does Jack London stand, com- 
pared with all the writers of all 
ages and of all countries other 
than Russia itself? — First, and 
with a lead of many millions 
of volumes! - 

His rfearest rival as a novelist 
is Victor Hugo, who at the last 
stock-taking had a total print of 
8'%2 million volumes compared 
with London’s 13 millions; no 
other novelist reached even a 
half of London’s total. 

Since then, as part of the 
celebration of Jack London's 

(Continued on Page 10) 


among them a certain code, a 


certain crude if facile integrity. ' 


Well, those old wicked days 
are gone, and today the largest 
and most important metropolitan 
area in the “free world,” has Dr. 
John Jacob Theobald, former 
prsident of Queens College as its 
deputy mayor. Sound the trum- 
pets and beat the drums; and 
by all means we can: expect no 
more split infinitives in the direc- 
tives that will march out of City 
Hall. 

It’s worth remarking on the 
past of this scholar who now sits 


in the seats of the mighty, if 
merely as a public service; and 
New Yorkers should know the 
facts, if only not to misinterpret 
the distaste so many of his stu- 
dents held for him. He was a 
crusading college president, and 
if he crusaded chiefly against 
students and teachers who ex- 
pressed the slightest inclination 
toward independent _ thinking, 
well he was only carrying forth 
the dictates of the government 
he had pledged allegiance to. 
A number of his students and 
teachers doubted whether his 
burning passion against commu- 
nists and those he chose to call 
communists was entirely with- 
out opportunism, -“but = such 
doubts must be expected by any 
crusader. 
* 


FEW SCHOLARS in America 
would have gone to the Jengths 


— 


that President Theobald did to 
preserve what he pleased to call 
“the American way of life.” 


Few scholars would have dared 


to name a Communist on the 
basis of passionate if undocu- 
mented suspicion. And certain- 
ly few scholars would have suf- 
fered such indignities as he did 
in the pursuit of his noble call- 
ing. 

Consider the case of Harvey 
Matusow. Harvey Matusow, as 
you probably recall, was one of 
the government’s stable of pro- 
fessional witnesses and _ stool- 
pigeons—differing from the many 
others in that he reached a point 
where he could no longer live 
with himself, whereupon he 
wrote down and published the 
record of his unbelievable in- 
famy. On page 94 of his book, 
he deals with his own memories 
of the estimable man who is now 
deputy mayor of New York. 
Matusow writes: 

“I had quit college in my first 
semester in 1946. Who needs 
a college degree, I said. 


“My opinion was justified one 
Saturday morning im the fall of 


41952. I received a call from Dr. 


John Jacob Theobald, the presi- 
dent of Queens College in New 
York. 

“I've been trying to Locate 
you, Mr. Matusow, - said Dr. 
Theobald. He‘ went on to tell 
me of the ‘urgent’ business he 


—— 


the Hand in the Til 


had. He was investigating Com- . 


munists in higher education, He 
had become interested in me 
partly because of my story in 
the New York Journal American 
and partly because of a report 
I gave the New York City Board 
of Education naming NBs of 
his faculty members as Com- 
munists. 

Jurisdiction for his investiga- 
tion fell to the Board of Higher 
Education in New York, and Dr. 
Theobald was anxious to get in- 
formation first hand. He was 
also greatly concerned with 
Communist activities in his stu- 
dent body, a subject on which 
I proclaimed myself an expert. 

“In deference to Dr. Theo- 
bald’s title and rank, I offered 
to make the long journey from 
Greenwich Village, where I was 
then living, to his office on the 
Queens College Campus. To 
my great surprise, he said, 
That won’t be necessary. Might 
I come and see you? 

“I was highly flattered. Here 
was I, a professional witness- 
informer, being sought out by 
the distinguished president of a 
college. My self-esteem climbed 
to new heights. 

“I invited Dr. Theobald to 
my cold-water Greenwich Vil- 
lage garret. He arrived at about 
noon of the same day. He found 
me in blue jeans and a turtle- 
neck shirt, unshaven and very 


‘Bohemian’ looking. “This didn’t 


seem to faze him, for it was 


to the public weal. 


information he was after.” 
* 


SUCH IS Harvey Matusow’s 


account of President Theobald’s 


diligence in service of his cause; 
and some will regret that Mr. 
Matusow seems to take a less 
than charitable point of view 
of our Deputy Mayor's devotion 
For Matu- 
sow goes on to observe. 

“In retrospect, I look at my 
experiences with the New York 
investigators and see a picture 
of dirt. I was on the lowest rung 
of the ladde¥ of life, the profes- 
sional witness - stool pigeon - in- 
former. 

“And yet with all thi,, the 
president of a college, the super- 
intendent of the largest school 
system in the country, the police 
commissioner of one of the most 
respected police departmetns in 
the nation looked to me for coun- 
sel and advice.” 

So, you see, it is not surpris- 
ing that I have a bit of nostalgia 
for the bad old days. Bad they 
were, but evil is a many tenta- 
cled beast, and some of the ten- 
tacles are slimier than others and 
some are too foul even to touch. 
There is a great deal said about 
juvenile delinquency, but I won- 
der whether there is anything 
these poor confused minors do 
that can touch the antics of their 
majors? What do they see when 
they observe the public morality 
anid ‘look at college | aera 
and mayors? | 
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~~ This Music Called Jazz 


~ Has Revolutionary Roots 


By Frank Marshall Davis 


NOBODY has yet come 
up with a definition of jazz 
that will be accepted by all. 
Several years ago in-Chicago 
I recall serving with a panel 
of “exnerts” at a series of dis- 
cussions, with records, on jazz. 
Among those present were such 
well known authorities as S. I. 
Hayakawa, George Hoefer, Paul 
Eduard Miller and others. We 
were getting along splendidly 
until someone in the audience 
requested a definition of jazz. 
We couldn't agree, and peace 
returned only when we agreed 
to pass on to something else. - 

One of the main difficulties 
lies in the various schools of jazz 


GOODMAN 


and their die-hard followers. 
At one extreme are the purists, 
who discredit anything not in the 
basic New Orleans tradition of 
collective improvisions. At the 
other end are the modernists 
who consider anything recorded 
before one o'clock this morning 
as “old fashioned” and “dated.” 

Nevertheless, I have lately 
evolved a kind of definition 
which can serve as a basis for 
judging the two extremes, as well 
as everything in between. Here 
ae 38: 

Jazz is music based on the 
blues tonal scale, with a recog- 
nizable beat or foundation either 
real or implied, and with vari- 
able rhythmic impulses. It must 
also have virility and it must 
swing. 

* 
LET ME EXPAND upoa this. 


In the blues tonal scale, the 
third and seventh tones tend to 
be flattened. Introduction of the 
blues tonal scale provided a 
logical basis for the dissonances 
found in jazz. Without the 
frame-work of the blues tonal 
scale, the new dissonances would 


a 
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Mr. Davis, a leading authority 
on jazz, calls Arkansas City, 
Kans., his hometown, currently 
writes a column, “Frank-ly 
Speaking,” for the progressive 
newspaper Honolulu Record. 
This is the concluding article in 
a series of two. 


have been completely out of 
— in U. S. music, which is 
asically a mixture of the music 
of Western Europe. | 


Now take the matter of beat. 


Jazz is basically functional music 
to be used primarily for dancing. 
This demands a regular number 
of accents per measure, usually 
counted off by drums, guitar, 
bass or piano, This also enables 
the melody instruments to func- 
tion with a foundation beneath. 
When the rhythm instruments 
for some reason or another do 
not play, or do not mark the 
beat, the listener nevertheless 
should get a feeling of tempo 
from the homs, which is implied 
beat. 

A large measure of the excite- 
ment. in jazz comes from the 
lavish use of counter rhythms, 
provided mainly by the horns or 
melody instruments. Basic New 
Orleans jazz, like the bulk of 
African music, is rhythmically 
highly complex. When the 
trumpet, clarinet and trombone 
are improvising collectively over 
the basic beat, there is a wealth 
of variable rhythmic impulses. 

Big band jazz does not permit 
this variety, but the use of riffs 
(repeated rhythmic phrases) and 
counter-rhythmic section scoring, 
plus the improvisations of the 
soloists, does produce variable 
rhythmic impulses. 

What I mean ‘by virility is a 
feeling of aliveness and flowing 
strength. A sense of virility is 
essential to jazz. And when I 
say it must swing, I do not refer 
to a kind of jazz called‘ swing. 
I mean that the music must 
move with the impact of rhythm 
upon tempo in such fashion as 
to produce a positive emotional 
response in the listener. 

- The best-jazz also has a feel- 
ing of freshness, of being created 
as it is performed. 

FORMALLY = trained = musi- 
cians were shocked when they 
awoke one morning and found 
jazz in their midst. Here was a 
music that violated virtually 
every traditicn and precept in 
Western European music. Jazz 
was radical, revolutionary and 
thoroughly democratic. 

Had you been trained in a 
conservatory and then had gone 
to a dance pall in New Orleans 
in 1910 and heard Buddy Bol- 
den’s band for the first time, 
these are some of the things 
that would have shocked you: 

© Melody by wind _instru- 
ments: Cornet, carried the mel- 
ody, with lacy embellishments 


up high by clarinet and lower 


voiced fill-in by trombone. In 
traditional western music the 
melody was carried by strings, 
with reeds and brass used only 
to give texture, depth and color. 


=a SS aoe 


oe 


_ authorities in that field. 


Most of the early jazz bands 
used no strings at all. 

© Tremolo by horns. Tradi- 
tionally, the tremolo was used 
only . stringed instruments. 
But in jazz, the vibrato is used 
by all horns. In order to get 
what is called “hot intonation,” 
jazzmen developed strong vi- 
bratos. They were trying to imi- 
tate the human voice on their 
instruments with all its expres- 
siveness. 

® Improvisation. Buddy Bolden 
used no score, so there was no 
music read by the instrumen- 
talists. They were composed 
collectively -on a _ given and 
memorized theme as they played. 
This was contrary to formal mu- 
siicans, who read and rendered 


each number note for note. For 


JOHNSON 


more than 100 years, improvisa- 
tion has been a lost art in West- 
ern European music. 

® Flatted notes and short in- 
tervals. Formally trained musi- 
cians tried to tailor each note to 
a sound predetermined by the 
There 
were no such rigid requirements 
in jazz: instead the musicians 
might flatten notes in varying 
degrees to increase the effect of 
hotness. Further, there was a 
limit to the intervals recognized 
by formal music; the jazzmen 
violated this completely by in- 
troducing intervals of a 32nd, a 
64th, etc., and by gliding from 
one to the other with no per- 
ceptible break. 

® Variation of accent. For- 
mally trained musicians had to 
play each note precisely where 
the composer had ae ae it. Jazz 


musicains put a note where they * 


felt like placing it. If they 
played a note slightly betore it 
was expected in relation to the 
basic tempo or beat, it was call- 
ed anticipated accent; if they 
played it after, it was called re- 
tarded acecnt. Both devices give 
added exictement and vitality 

THE FOREGOING are mere- 
tO jazz. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Gi chat with adie’ 


the reader 


Christmas 


IT WAS a mean and ungener- 
ous document, and as alien to 
the spirit of Christmas as the 
most cynical comment made con- 
cerning that season by the most 
flint-hearted <4 Dickens’ viilains. 
But there it was, published dur- 
ing Christmas week in the edi- 
torial column of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune, professing to all 
the world the Tribune editor's 
displeasure *% the petivion of 
Mrs. Roosevelt and other promi- 
nent Americans, asking Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to grant Christ- 
mas amnesty to 16 Smith Act 
prisoners. 

And there at the end of the 
heartless diatribe was the phrase 
which enables us, to identify the 
writer of it with. an exactness 
which would have been impos- 
sible had he merely signed the 
name by which he is known ts 
his fellow citizens of Tampa. 
For he closed with the words: 
“Christmas amnesty for Commu- 
nists? Humbug!” : 

And since of his own free will 
and volition he has selected for 
himself the role of Ebenezer 
Scrooge, he can have little ob- 
jection if we, in the spirit of 
the Christmas Carol, conduct 
him on the sort of guided tour 
of the spirit world which was so 
good for the soul of old Scrooge. 

: * 
STAVE I 

Colonel Bertie was dead. 
There was no doubt whatever 
about that. His big daily paper 
in Muscoga was still publishing, 
still piling up profits, still plug- 
ging for Joe McCarthy. But 
Tampa Editor knew that Bertie 
was dead as a door nail. How 
then explain this apparition of 
Bertie, clanking his chain be- 
hind him, disturbng the slum- 
ber of Tampa Editor? 

“I wear the chains I forged in 
life,” explained Bertie’s Ghost. 
“And heavy they are, because 
they are weighted with every 
shackle I helped place upon the 
trade unions, with every prison 
door I helped slam on an inno- 
cent man_or woman. For every 
civil liberty I helped deny—” 

“Civil liberty! Bah, humbug!” 
exploded Tampa Editor. 

“Would you know the length 
of the fetter you bear yourself?” 
interrupted Bertie. “Your silence 
on the case of Walter Lee Irvin. 
Your failure to act on the dyna- 
miting of the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Moore. The Klan 
outrages against Negroes and 
unionists at Ft. Lauderdale. 
Your chain too is ponderous.” 

“Ah, speak comfort to me, 
Bertie,” implored Tampa Edi- 
tor. “I have none to give,” re- 
plied Bertie. “You will be’ haunt- 
ed by a Spirit who will come te 


you tonight as the bell tolls. 


twelve.” 

And the apparition of Bertie 
backed to the window and 
floated out upon the bleak, dark 
night. Tampa Editor followed 


——— 
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to the window and looked out. 
He became sensible of con- 
fused noises and he saw phan- 
toms drifting through the air, 
crying out incoherent lamenta- 
tions, self-accusations and. re- 


grets. 


Close at hand was the agon- 
ized soul of Pontius Pilate, and 
near him Peter Cauchon, Bishop 
of Beauvais who sent the Maid 
of Orleans to a fiery death. And 
there was Lord Braxfield who 
sentenced the Scottish workers 
Muir and Skirving, and Judge 


_ Thayer who murdered Sacco and 


Vanzetti, and Judge Griffin of 
the Mooney-Billings case. For 
a brief moment Tampa Editor 
thought he recognized Judge 
Kaufman who presided in the 
Rosenberg-Sobell trial. “No, it 
cant be,” said Tampa _ Editor, 
“for I saw him only yesterday 
sunning himself on the beach 
at Miami.” | 
STAVE II 

When-Scrooge—no, we mean 
Tampa Editor=awoke it was so 
dark he could see nothing, but 
his ears caught the ticking of 
the clock and then the little me- 
tallic whir of the wheels as the 
hour began to strike. As the 
twelfth “dong” echoed through 
the melancholy chamber, a light 
Hashed and the figure of a child 
appeared. “I am the Spifit 
whose ‘coming was foretold to 
you, said the figure. “Rise and 
walk with me.” 

The child’s grasp, though gen- 
tle, was firm, and together thev 
moved through the window. “I 
am mortal,” pleaded Tampa 
Editor, “and liable to fall.” 

“Bear but a touch of my hand 
there,” said the child, laying it 
upon his heart, “and you shall 
be upheld in more than this.” 


They passed through the wall. 
and out over the countryside, 
speeding northward, westward, 
circling high above Baltimore, - 
above New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, and descended into a city 
Which was a composite of all 
these cities, and into a home 
which was many homes, and in- 
to a living room which was a 
million living rooms rolled into 
one. 


“Do not fear,” the Spirit said 
to Tampa Editor. “They cannot 
see nor hear us.” 

“Who?” asked Tampa Editor, 
but no reply was necessary for 
Tampa. Editor saw a mother 
seated upon a sofa surrounded 
by her three children. Clearly 


- it was Christmas morning, for 


the children stood knee-deep in 
opened and half-opened gay 
packages, while a brightly decor- 
ated little fir tree raised its spire 
in the corner behind them. And 
clearly it was EARLY Christmas 
morning because the children 
were still in their night clothes, 
Mother in her wrapper, and, 
most revealing of all, so many 
of the presents were still-in their 
beribboned boxes. 

“Who are these’ people?” 
asked Tampa Editor, but the 
Spirit merely warned him with 
a gesture to use his eyes and 
ears. 

“And why can't Daddy be 


here?” a little girl, holding a rag 


doll by the leg, was asking her 
mother. 

“Cause he’s in jail,” said her 
brother, a scant two years older. 
“And we are not jashamed of 
that, are we Mommy?” | 

“No, Petie,” arfswered the 
mother gently. -“We are proud 
of Daddy because he was sent 
to prison for doing good, and not 
for hurting anybody anywhere.” 

“He was fighting for peace on 
earth and good will to men, 

(Continued on Page 10). 
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Why They Like Jack London 


(Continued from Page 8) 
eightieth anniversary, four vol- 
umes of a seven-volume edition 
of his complete works have come 
off the pressés of the State Pub- 
lishing House of Fiction. This 
edition, together with smaller 
items such as individual books 
in the original English (annotat- 
ed for students) and in non- 
Russian languages of the Soviet 
Union, wil bring the total well 
over the sixteen-million mark. 

What, then, is the explanation 
of this unparalleled popularity? 
All I can do is mention what I 
think are “contributory factors,” 
without attempting to guess 
how much each factor conttri- 


butes. - 
* 


FIRST: Jack London loses ex- 
ceptionally little in translation. 
He relies more on the power 
and beauty of content than of 
form, more on idea than on lan- 
guage. Often beautiful phrasing 
is not so much “translated” as 
“re-presented” in a second lan- 


guage, and the resultant “work 
of art’—if it is one— is to some 
extent a new work of art. 

A Russian friend of mine who 
is practically bi-lingual told me: 
“When I read Shakespeare in 
Russian I often say to myself 
‘How wonderfully the translator 
has re-presented the original 
here.” When I read O. Henry in 
Russian I often say: “Poor trans- 
lator! How can anyone bring 
over into another language the 
full flavor of phrases like “pink- 
eyed snoozers’? When I read 
Jack London in Russian I never 
think of the translator: Jack 
London is speaking to me direct- 
ly without any intermediary.” 

Second: Jack London is re- 
garded here as perhaps the most 
American of all American writ- 
ers. (That may be right or 
wrong—or both, because “out- 
siders” and “insiders” often have 
quite different, but equally valid, 
opinions as to what is typical or 
distinctive or “exotic” in any 
given country.) London is at his 
most exotic, in the best sense of 
the word, and most successful 
with Russian readers when he 
deals with what they consider 
typically or “exotically” Ameri- 
ican, and less exotic when he 
takes those readers to the rather 
conventionally exotic South Sea 
Islands. 

Third: My impression is that 
Russian readers look upon—and 
love—America as a sister country 
more than any other country in 
the world. No’two land-masses 
are so similar as the U. S. and 
the USSR and no two peoples 
are so alike in certain well-defin- 
ed ways. We may laugh at 
cliches like “the great open 
spaces where men are meny but 
many of London’s heroes are 
true “survival types,” types be- 
loved by Russians in their own 


land and in their own literature. 


* 


LONDON’s most famous 
charaoter of this type is probably 
the hero of his “Love of Life,” 
who by his very namelessness— 
he is referred to only as “the 
man’ —somehow symbolized the 
whole biological species of Man 
with its tenacious will to live. 

There are many parallels to 
that in Soviet literature. My 
favorite is Vasily Tyorkin, the 
hero of a long series of front- 
line poems by Tvardovsky. Tyor- 
kin has no love for phrases like 
“survival urge”; it is “something 
funny that ticks inside him” that 
comes to his rescue when he is 
lying badly wounded in the snow 
and when he is fighting off 
Death's tempting offer to “come 
wes 

‘ll bleed and freeze but go on 

fighting. 

“Perhaps you'll get me in the 

end ; 


“But, Death, you'll have to come 
| and fetch me 


“Ell never come to you, my 
friend.” uf 


Death he defied Death and re- 
fused to die.” 
* 

Fourth: The Russians’ love of 
Jack London’s works may be 
partly due to their love for Jack 
London himself. They have a 
special admiration for authors 
who actually live the life they 
write about and seem to as 
no more of their heroes than 
they would ask of themselves. 

London, of course, scores 
heavily in that respect com- 
pared with many great writers of 
the past and the present. He 
also scores in the respect that 
the reader is exceptionally “con- 


os a etiigumaans a 


Chat 


(Continued from Page 9) 


wasn’t he?” asked the oldest boy. | 


“And isn’t that what Christmas 
is all about?” 

“Yes, Larry,” said his mother. 
“And we will go on fighting for 
peace, you and I and all of us, 
until he comes home.” 


“But, mom,” said Larry. 


_ “What about this editorial that 


says that if Communists had 
their wav, there would be no 
true Christmas anywhere in the 
world.” 

“The man who wrote that, my 
son,” said his mother, “is either 
dishonest or ignorant. For your 
Daddy is a Communist and your 
Daddy as an unemployed leader 
organized and worked so that 
the unemployed should have a 
good Christmas. As a trade union 
organizer he fought for better 
wages so the children of work- 
ers could enjoy Christmas.” 

“And what about this, Mom,” 
continued Larry. “The editorial 
says that Communism ‘mocks 
the idea that it is better to give 
than to receive. ” 

“No, my dear, nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Your 
father gave us his love and his 
devotion. And that he gives 
alse to all children and all peo- 
ple. And look at these gifts piled 
here. Who gave them to us! 
Many of them came from. our 
comrades and friends, from Com- 
munists. And your father, my 
dear, has given his very freedom 
in the fight for peace and demo- 
cracy, and for that he would 
also give his life.” 

“Then why did they lock him 
up?” asked little Barbara, her 
voice beginning to break. 

“Because, my sweet, there are 
some men in this world who 
honor Christmas only in words, 
and when they have the power, 


they try to destroy those who 


labor honestly and sincerely to 
carry out the teachings of Christ, 
for whom this season was named. 
But let us put that unpleasant 
thought aside and be merry as 
Daddy would want us to. Come 
now, Barbara and Petie — and 
you, too, Larry. Let us. finish 
opening these packages and 
then we shall all write a long 
and Merry Christmas letter to 
Daddy.” 

Suddenly - the clock on the 
mantel chimed and the Tampa 
Editor turned \to the Chost. 
“Spirit,” he croaked hoarsely, 
“remove me from _ this place. 
Take me back. Haunt me no 
more. And in a flash Tampa 
Editor was sitting stark upright 
in his own bed, in his own bed 
room and quite alone. : 

o oe . 


WE WOULD like to be able 
to report that Tampa _ Editor, 
like Scrooge, profited from his 
travels in the rarefied air of the 
spirit world on that Christmas 
morning. But we lack the pre- 
science of Dickens and only 
Tampa Editor himself can cer- 
tify as to the outcome. But this 
Wwe cam say: | 
watch the fortheounin 
the Tampa (Fla,) Tri une. You 


never can tell.—R.F.H., 


scious of the ‘author's presence,” 
not merely in partly-autobio- 
graphical. works like “Martin 
Eden” and “Burning Daylight” 
but in practically all of his works. 
London, and some of his he- 
roes, are at times rather indi- 
vidualistic, but he, and they, are 
full-blooded, life-loving human 
beings whom we can easily pic- 
ture in action against a back- 
ground of today’s events. — 
For instance, I somehow can't 


hear Jack London or Ernest 


Everhard saying: “We could 
fight ‘against the Iron Heel, but 


' the menace of. the H-bomb is 


too much for us. Let us all lie 
down and die—gracefully, like 
gentlemen who know when they 


are licked.” 


OO | 


shall eagerly - 
issues. of 


Levine 


(Continued from Page 8) 
Yorker, but we all agree that 


O. Henry’s greatest asset was his 
love and sympathy for the com- 
mon people wherever he found 
them. 

Undoubtedly the person who 
thought up the idea of present- 
ing, in a Christmas package to 
the public, a writer like O. Henry 
and an actor like Red Skelton, 
had an excellent understanding 
of both artists. And “The Cop 
and the Anthem” was exactly 
right for the season. It tells the 
story of Soapy, a New York 
hobo (called Freddie the Free- 


loader in the TV version), whose 


custom is, as winter approaches, 
to get himself sentenced to three 
months in a warm jail. As O. 


Henry tells it, “in Soapy’s opin- 
ion the law was more benign 
than Philanthropy.” 

- (Incidentally, the recent 
strange case of a poor old man 
persecuted by the Welfare au- 
thorities because he managed, 
by severe skimping, to save some 
money from his relief allowance 
is exactly what O. Henry was 
Satirizing more than 50 years 
ago). 

7 


RED SKELTON is his old 
hilarious self in the early scenes 
of this story, as his efforts to 
break into jail are baffled, and 
he finds himself “doomed to lib- 
erty in the cold wind and snow. 
But it is the final scene in which 


this actor reaches new heights. 
He hears a children’s croir fil- 
ing by, singing a Christmas carol, 
and on his countenance (Nature 
has given Red broad features on 
which feelings are projected as 
on a wide canvas) on this counte- 


nance we see in a closeup the 


thoughts of this man rejected by 
society. We see, as. we-hear the 
Christmas music, his memories 
of his childhood, his sorrow for 
misspent years, his decision to 
get a regular job and begin a 
new life. 

This glowing scene is sud- 
denly invaded by a burly police- 
man and the Hand of the Law 
descends on the dreaming Fred 
the Freeloader. 

* 


THUS the world still presses 
on the Christmas spirit. This 
week's New Year’s resolutions 
will most likely not outlast the 
snow. “The world is too much 
with us,” and Tyranny can still 
boast, like Macbeth, that it will 
not tumble till Birnam forest can 
walk. , | 

But Birnamin forest did walk, 
which may be Shakespeare’s way 
of saying that the most impos- 
sible obstacles to freedom can 
be overcome. 

A similar miracle happened on 
my street on the very day of 
Christmas. Outside my ground 
floor window .I noticed green 
branches moving by in the cold 
sunlight. Looking out I saw a 
parade of fir trees, walking with 
the legs of the small boys of the 
ve , who had each 
picked. up, from a neglected 
on the. corner, an. 
mas tree. 
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to-do persons for one sort of rea- 


this column did not cover the sub- 
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Dear Editor 


STW WVWW VV VA VVWVWVW VV VVWVW*VVW*e Letters froma Readers 


Thinks Ben Levine pletely different approaches to 
Has Anxieties problems which seem to have no 
relationship to each other. 

Dear Editor: 


‘ecg Howéver, I believe, each de-— 
Ben Levine s column of Dec. 1s serves consideration and thought 
is devoted to a clever” peddling by writers and readers of The 
of pseudoscientific theses. (1) That! Worker. There is proof that the 
all bourgeois psychology is bunk.|jatter both can bring something 
(2) That all mental disorders Cali unique and illuminating to,discus- 
be cured by simply changing the) sion of these questions, something 
eae ae a of es rae that is rare elsewhere, and the 
vironment which have contribu ‘¢ is indi ; 
to bringing them about. (3) That prot yes eee ee 


sili hel | umns such as Ben’s and the an-. 
psychiatry can help no one—well- swering letter by “faithful and ap- 


preciative reader.” 
son, others for another sort of rea- _§ ¢ 


son. * 


This sort of thing only injures / 
the influence of The Worker. .. .! How Ben Franklin 


In exposing psychoanalysis and, Taught Masses 
other bourgeois psychiatry, The me 
Worker must be far more discrimi-| Eciipr: 
nating, must show that it really 
knows enough about the subject to 


... but I feel there is a real need 
be. more discriminating than any) in our paper for a daily dramatiza- 
other source of information, even 


— ae aaa tion of the robbing character of our 
rom within the profession itselt) ..onomic system. | 


as it is now constituted. ... 
Levine wants his readers to bal __ Ot eee eae eee Ge ee 


sure to know that he has “never, C°!d’s column has there been a ful- 
felt the need for a psychiatrist,” fillment of this need... . My idea 
himself. He may never have “felt”, #8 © Point out the truth to the peo- 
the need, but he writes many things. ple consciously, for workers un- 
which give other persons an im-|USed to theory and thinking in 
pression that he may have personal, generalities will rofit a great deal 
‘problems quite distinct) from hig | rom direct application of events 
“anxiety on pay day,” and the like. to theory. This was Benjamin 
I have clipped and sent in several Franklin's way of educating the 
samples in the past.I enclose an-|™#5S€S- . LEAH A. 
‘other, in which, in a review of a 3 h 
Soviet film, he expresses in so Distrust Those 
many words his personal feeling Holiday Parties 
that although there is “no real con-' 
tradiction” between a career and Pear Editor: 


| masriage, matrimony IS a ‘cage. While Christmas parties were 


, ge to = + — be Freud’ being given in many factories and 
oe y working places, some 


I Ce other 
Freudian” Communist who <2" thoughts have occurred to me 


detect that such a_ conception’ which might be of interest to some 


ae a. been — in fellow workers who read the paper. 


+e In the first place, the — 
: spent for these parties is a gift 
TV, Comics Not from the workers to the bosses. In 
Only Offenders my place, a rg small — both 
the party and Christmas bonuses 

— oo YORK, N. 7. might have cost about $5,000, 


I found interesting and valuable while according to what I have 
both Ben Levine's column indi-|°ften heard, our company makes — 
cating that blame for Juvenile de-|* oe, profit of about $50,000 a 
linquency could not be placed only| Y°*- . 
at the door of FV and comic} Secondly, Christmas parties aim 
books, and also the letter by the) at making ae ab eg ng for the 
social worker who complained that| boss and for what they call “en- 
—— sa 
ject broadly or deeply enough. Finally, as if this were not 

The families where “marginal”|enough, we should not forget that 

verty rules _ iron-fistedly, the| the cost of a Christmas party i 
* where poor health of one, fully deductible on the boss’ in- 

parents is an overriding fac-;come tax returns. ‘ 
tor; the families where concern for} And to take for ty some- 
; thing that tends to slow down the 
ry, real: progress of‘ the workers is to 


Perhaps I’m as behind the times 


NEW YORK. — 


play’ the game of the boss.*’ 
AN AMERICAN WORKER. 


these make for many kinds of on - 
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Cookies for Children 


By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press 

If your children’s eating habits 
are out of hand because of holi- 
day treats, irregular meals and 


general excitement, try making. 


up a batch of Big Seven Cookies 
. to get them back to normal eat- 
ing. These cookies contain the 
seven ingredients high in nuti- 


tive value that are important in 
children’s diets. 

Dark brown sugar and molass- 
es add valuable minerals. Whole 
wheat and rolled oats, dry skim 
milk and the natural sweets of 
raisins, dates, figs and prunes 
also step up nutrition. The addi- 
tion of grated raw vegetables is 
a novel idea and furnishes a 
good texture. 


BIG SEVEN COOKIES 


1/3 cup shortening 

42 cup molasses 

% cup dry skim milk 

% tsp cinnamon 

%2 tsp salt : 

1 tsp baking powder 

1 tsp lemmon rind 

142 cup ground raisins 

1/3 cup brown sugar 

1 egg. 

1 cup whole wheat flour 

% tsp nutmeg 

% tsp soda 

1 cup grated raw carrots or 
grated raw sweet potato 
% cups quick rolled oats. 


Heat shortening, sugar and 
molasses together over a low 
flame until shortening is partly 
melted, or cream shortening and 
sugar and then add molasses. 


a 


‘8135 


144-26 


GOOD LOOKS IN HALF SIZES 


Federated Press Pattern 


This good-looking button front 
dress was created to flatter half- 
size figures with its slim grace- 
ful lines. Pattern No. 8135 
comes in sizes 14%, 1632, 1814, 
20%, 22%, 24%. Send 35c in 
coin, your name, address, pat- 
tern number and size to Feder- 
ated Press, 1150 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 36, N. Y. 
The latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy to sew styles for all 


ages. Send 250 ;for your copy. 
the spring-summer, 96 ISSUCe . z, emp 
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“handy size. 


Add egg, slightly beaten. Stir 
to bland Sift dry ingredients 
together and stir into creamed 
mixture. Add grated carrot or 
sweet potato, lemon rind, rais- 
ins is other dried fruit). and 
rolled oats. Stir until well mixed. 

The dough should be stiff 
enough to‘ hold its shape on 
cookie sheets. If it needs stiffen- 
ing, chill it a short time. Sweet 
potato is drier than carrot so if 
dough is too stiff, add a little 
milk, as needed. Drop by tea- 


' spoonfuls onto lightly greased 


cookie ‘sheet. Bake in hot oven, 
400 degrees, for 15. minutes un- 
til brown.. Makes 5 dozen 2- 
inch cookies. 


¥OR BABY TOO 


All mothers know how babies 
love and need something firm 
and tasty to chew on when they 
are cutting teeth. Teething 
cookies ¢an be made at home at 
considerably less expense than 
the bought kind and combine 
nutrients such as iron and pro- 
tein the baby needs. They are 
non-crumbling and firm and may 
be made small in size for the 
baby to handle. 

The following recipe makes 
about 50 small cookies. Since 
some babies do not have egg in 


their diets, a substitute ingredi- 
ent is offered. 


TEETHING COOKIES 


2 tbs shortening 

2 tubs molasses 

1 tsp vanilla 

% tsp salt - 

2 tbs brown sugar 

1 egg yolk, slightly beaten 
1] scant cup enriched flour 
142 tsp baking powder 


Either cream shortening and 
sugar together ,or melt the fat 
and add the suger. Blend in 
molasses, egg yolk and vanilla. 
If baby does \not have egg, sub- 
stitute 1 tbs milk. Sift dry in- 
gredients and combine mixtures. 

Roll cookies on lightly floured 
board to % inch thickness. Cut 
into rectangular pieces about 1 
by 1% inches. This saves re- 
rolling dough and makes a 
Bake on an wun- 
greased cookie sheet in a moder- 
ate oven, 350 degrees, for 15 
to 20 minutes or until lightly 
browned. 


This recipe makes a dough 
stiff enough to roll and bake 
immediately or to make into rolls 


: 


and store in refrigerator, to slice - 


and bake as needed. 


By PABLO M. GARCIA 


MY NAME is Pablo M. 
Garcia. I was born at San 


Sebastian, Puerto Rico, on 
May 30, 1924, and brought up 
at Aguadilla. It is here that one 
of of the biggest U. S. air bases 
in the Caribbean is~established. 

My father was a young and 
hard working lawyer when I was 
born. My mother was one of 
many children of a _ well-to-do 
merchant and landowner. Dur- 
ing all my childhood my parents 
who have been very good to me, 
made my life ‘a happy one. 

I went to public school in my 
home town: From third grade 
on all courses were taught in the 
English language making it very 
difficult. for students to learn. 
Upon graduation from elemen- 
tary school at 13, I was sent to 
a inilitary school in Virginia. For 
the first time in my life I saw 
the violent discrimination against 


and persecution of Negroes. 


One year later I went to a 


military school in New York.- 


Who would have told me when I 
graduated from high school that 
that very town of Peekskill where 
my school was located, would 
become the shameful scene of 
the violent attack against the 
great Negro singer, intellectual 
and patriot, Paul Robeson. 

My parents made every effort 
to give me an education. After 
studying for two years at the 
University of Puerto Rico, they 
sent me to Harvard College and 
later to Harvard Law School. 
After graduation in February, 
1946, I returned home where 


later I was inducted into the 
U.S. Army. 


Once discharged from the army 
I took my bar examination and 


left for Paris where I attended 


lectures at the Sorbonne. For a 
year I also followed a night 
course at the Worker’s Univer- 
sity of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor. 

* 


IT WAS IN PARIS that I 


came in contact for the first time 


‘ with “Marxist ideology. What I 
~yead in books and 


e conclu- 
sions I made on the basis of the 
life I had seen the Puerto Rican 
people live at home were cem- 
ented by the great construction 
and development that I saw in 
the East European Democracies. 
I had the occasioin of visiting 
Bulgaria in 1948. I spent two 
weeks working on the construc- 
tion of a dam and two weeks 


travelling in different parts of~ 


the country. I also visited Hun- 
gary as a delegate to the World 
Youth Festival and Congress 
held in Budapest in 1949. 
When I engaged myself in the 
new readings and in the discus- 
sions that these readings brought 


Watch Those Tocthpicks! 


«Those who are inclined to rail 
against the dangers of cocktail 
parties may be overlooking one 
of the greatest menaces inherent 
in that institution. According to 
one New York physician, it’s 
not the gin or whiskey; it’s not 
even the bitters or olives. It's 
the toothpick. 

Writing in the New York 
State Journal of Medicine, Dr. 
E. G. St. John warns that tooth- 
picks when swallowed can be 
extraordinarily dangerous in that 
they are generally sharp enough 
at both ends to puncture mem- 
branes and tissues in the diges- 
tive tract, and because they are 
made of wood or plastic, they 
can't be detached by X-Rays. 


Who swallows toothpicks, any- 
way? Dr.’St. John asks and an- 
swers this question, pointing 
out that the greatest danger ex- 
ists for those with upper den- 
tures, since these plates generally 
cover the roof of the mouth and 
make it harder for the wearer 


dentally wanders in with an olive 
Or canape. 

The doctor also points out, 
somewhat unnecessarily, that al- 
cohol can lead people to swal- 
low all sorts of thin 


to:feel a: toothpick which: acei-«;, | Watch those ‘toothpicks! ae 
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ROOF IO OT I RP POET Sia Bei 


Eugene Cuebas Arbona, 


a” wets ‘aaddas’s'a enone le ete” song inte soe. 
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Puerto Rican d 


Page ll 


Eleven Puerto Rican men and 
women were arrested on Oct. 
20, 1954, all charged by the 
U. S. Government with violation 
of the Smith Act. It was the old 


frame-up charge under which 
U. S. Communist leaders have 
been jailed—the crime of sup- 
posedly “teaching and advocat- 
ing’ the violent overthrow of the 
U.S. government. 

Among the I11 were two 
women, trade unionists, workers, 
intellectuals, all who had been 


Or were members and leaders . 


of the Communist Party. No 
date has been set as yet for 
trial, and all defendants are free 
on bail. 

Among important constitu- 
tional questions raised by de- 
fense attorneys of the eleven is 


_ eee 


~ 
the right of this country to try 

Puerto Ricans under the Smith 
Act. Puerto Ricans are not rep- 
resented in the U. S. Congress 
which passed this law. Another 
question involves the U. S. gov- 
ernment requirement that the 
trial be held in the English lan- 
guages, though some of the ac- 
cused do not know English, and 
the selection of a jury is limited 
to the few Puerto Ricans who 
have a wide command of the 
English language. 

The defendants are Pablo M. 
Garcia; Juan Morales, Jane 
Speed de Andreu, Cesar Andreu, 
Cesar Andreu Iglesias, Conseulo 
Burgos DePagau, Eugenio Cue- 
bas Arbona, Cristino Perez Men- 
dez, Jorge W. Maysonet, Juan 
Saez Corales, Ramon Mirabel 


Carrion, Juan Santos Rivera. 
— _J 


a 


~~ 
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about, it seemed to me that I 
had discovered a new world: But 
soon I realized I had only come 
to understand the world I lived 


in, how it had come to be what . 


it was and how it could be made 
to change for the benefit of all. 
Studying has now a new sigini- 
ficance for me and life acquired 
a beauty and purpose I had not 
understood before. 

I was one of the founders of 
the Puerto Rican Committee of 
Partisans of Peace, and was ar- 
rested together with others for 
collecting singnatures for the 
Stockholm Appeak to ban the 
atomic bomb. We were all freed. 

In October, 1950, on the oc- 
casion of the Nationalist uprising, 
I was a gain arrested and jailed 
for a, few days. But not being 
able to convince the people of 
Puerto Rico that either the In- 
dependists or Communists were 
in favor of force and violence, 
the government had to free us. 

x 


AGAIN, IN MARCH, 1954, 


‘after the unfortunate attack on 


Congress, the government of 
Puerto Rico, on orders of the 
government of the United States, 
ordered my arrest and that of 
other comrades of mine. 

But before the authorities had 
arrested all of us, we were able 
to explain throagh open letters 
to the press our position in re- 
lation to our struggle for na- 
tional independence, for peace, 
for higher wages and lower 
prices, against force and violence 
and for getting the masses or- 
and for getting. masses organ- 
ized in democraite action. 

At the same time we pointed 
out that the main cause for such 
terroristic activity was the ex- 
istance of the colonial regime in 
Puerto Rico a made peop ¢ 
desperate and eqsy victims of 
ptovocatioris, The, people ‘df 


ane ~~ -* 


Puerto Rico believed what we 
said. They knew-we do not be- 
lieve in force and_ violence. 
Again the government was un- 
able to jail us and after 40 days 
in prison freed the Communists. 

It was then that the U. S. 
government intervened directly 
and accused eleven men and 
women of allegedly “conspiring 
to teach and advocate the over- 
throw of the government of the 
U.S. by force and violence.” 
That is how I have come to be 
accused of violating the Smith 
Act. I am under $15,000 bail. 

I have been active in — 
campaign of the Party to whic 
I have the honor to belong, and 
as a result of my work, my com- 
rades, have further honored me 
by electing me to the Central 


Committee. 
* 


OUR FREEDOM now, as in 
past, depends on the mobiliza- 
tion of people at home, in the 
United States and all over the 
world. It was due to the atti- 
tude of people at home and to 
the international: expressions of 
solidarity and demands for our 
freedom that the government 
was unable on past occasions to 
carry out its persecutions. 

People everywhere, when they 
hear of this Smith Act case, feel 
astounded. Not only are they 
shocked by the anti-democratic 
character of the Smith Act, but 
also by its application to Puerto 
Rico, whose peas are not rep- 
resented in the legislative body 
that approved it. 

Finally, I want to say that I 
am married and have a daughter. 
My wife is now expecting an- 
other child. Although I am one | 
of the Smith Act defendants in 
Puerto Rico, I am certain we are 
going to have mes more~chil- 
ren yet in a wor of progress 
and freedom {gr all people... 5 
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a lester weracs 


Doesn‘t Like Modern Basketball, Gives 
Ideas on Same; Scoreboard Can’t Agree 
BERE JIS a letter from a reader who could not exactly be term- 


ed a fan of modern basketball, and some interesting proposals: (As 
they sometimes say, the views expressed here are not necessarily .-.) _ 


* @ . 

Dear Lester: . 

Basketball began as a design for a game without the crash- 
power sanction of football. Today, the “Scientific Basketball” of Nat 
Holman’s little treatise has given way to the speed-power sanctions 
of the atomic+ adolescence. Add the grotesque height-per-player 
screening: result, box office competition with Amazon wrestling. 

American sports lovers had a mass revulsion to the 1890-1920 
weekly gladiatorial massacres. My father described to me the U. of 
P. gridiron of 1893-1896, with ambulances for each entrance, white 
coated doctors, stretchers ready laid... . 


Basketball contrasted to this, skill, teamwork-sans-mayhem, 
ever graceful movement, I think it has appealed also to the deep de- 
swe for equality ef opportunity, both for Negroes and minorities, 
and for the small towfnboy, the small lightweight or average guy, 


the non-coHege star, etc. I think it appea'ed to an ardent love of 
beauty, so starved in the win-or-else desert. 


Now come the 102-101 nightly races between ceiling-scratch- 
ers, “unstoppable” scorers, with the wonderful little guys of a few 
years ago, the tiny wizards of Holinan’s East Side Settlement House 
teams as well as of his C ity Cellege eo ae of 1918, °25, ‘31 


(1 think), and of course of the Original Celtics, practically out of the 
picture. 


Brother Rodnev to the contrary, it is not mainly the admitted 
real increase of skills: it has been the dominance of box office, de- 
manding scores, spectacles, and eventually controlled point-spreads. 

Three goals, and some rute changes: 

1—DEFENSE BACK IN THE GAME! 5-10 seconds after a 
score before restartmmg plav; remove the backboards; 
baskets 12 te 18 inches; no rules against zone defense. 

9-THE LITTLE MAN BACK IN THE GAME: Enforce the 
rule against charging, planned body contact (“blocking out” plays); 
enforce “unnecessary roughness” rules; penalties teams with records 
of constant hockey-feotball tactics and ready use of fists, hips, 
knees and domes. 

S—DDT THE PROMOTERS, COLUMNISTS and CLUB- 
HOUSE CHAIR ALUMNI: some of this was done in football in the 
twenties—noet complete, but nv less ‘so than the housecleaning pro 
baseball got about that time. 


Finally, 3 points for a goal made from less than 10 feet out. 
Now let it snow! 


raise the 


Yours, etc.—W.D. 


WELL AND FORCEFULLY put, W.D. I found vour descrip- 
tion of the origins of basketball as something different from the 
football of its day especially interesting. My own feeling is you 
fall in with a prevalent school of -exaggeration of what modern 
basketball is, and I think that while you tip the hat i passing to 
increased skills, you actually are 
really accept the way shooting skills HAVE improved, and that 
the breed IS growing taller. The fact is the best of the old time 
teams couldn't come close to the good onés today. 

You also make it sound as if there are absolutely no “small” 
players left with a chance to make it. This is not quite the fact. 
In the college tourneys just recently concluded, Terry Tebbs of 
Brigham Young, all 5 foot 7 of him, was the leading scorer as his 
texim won:+a four team tourney from Detroit U. at Detreit, scoring 
3l against Detroit in the title game. .Down at the Orange Bowl 


feet, scored 30 against Santa Clara. 34 agaimst West Virgmia 
(“unstoppable sc@er’) and was voted the tourney’s outstanding 
player. In the Big 7 tourney, 5 toot 6 inch Chuck Rolles of Cornell 
scored 30 against Nebraska and clearly emerged as the Big Red's 
best. Little Harold Perry of San Francisco certainly did UCLA ne 
goed in the Garden. There are others, not as many as there used 


to, for sure, but enough to show there’s still a place for the little 
m2zn who is exceptionally good. 


All of which is not to say that the game is perfect, or anything 
like it. I would certainly go along strongly with one of your sug- 
gestions, and have made the same point here before in modified 
form—a pause after the scoring of a goal to allow the allkout at- 
tackers to scramble back on defense and stop the rat race character 
into which the game can descend with counter fast breaks: I would 
say let the ref handle the ball and count off 5 seconds. 


Removing the backboards is worth debate, stressing shooting 
accuracy and eliminating the tip-ins, though I think the 12 foot lane 
has already helped insure that a big man has to be a GOOD big 
man te be useful and not just big, I fail completely to grasp the 
logic of your final point in relation to the rest of your argument. 
Three peints for a goal from less. than 10 feet out, I suppose you 
are thinking of skilled giving and going and cutting scoring frem 
underneath. However most points from point blank range are 
scored by the bigger fellows, and- you'd be hurting the smaller 

set shooters from outside. 


Anyhow, -thanks for writing, and comp again, it’s nice te get 
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ricans, Russians to Meet 
XI US LCL) In Winter Olympics Ist Time 


WITH ATHLETES and off- 
cials of thirty-five countries, in- 
cluding every continent but Af- 
rica, starting to pour into little 
Cortina D’Ampezzo in moun- 
tainous northeast Italy for the 
Winter Olympic Games which 
open Jan. ,26, interest centered 
on the two “big” countries— 
our own, and the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. with only the north- 
ern part of the land equipped 
to supply athletes to winter 
sports, has been improving no- 
tably in these snow and ice car- 
nivals, and finished a strong sec- 


ond to host Norway in the 1952 — 


games. Needless to say, our lads 
and lassies have ambitions of 
going all the way this time, for 
while there is no “official” point 
score, the fact is that national 
scores are kept and recorded 
and headlined and this is. cer- 
tainly most natural. 

We will enter the second larg- 
est team of athletes, with en- 
tries in all but two of the 24 
events, two cross country ski 
events for.ywomen. News from 
Lake Placid last week was to 
watch out for our ski jumpers 
this year, a much improved 
group which could help our 
point score immeasurably. Mak- 
ing their best showings ever 
were our six Olympic jumpers, 
and four of them topped the dis- 
tances with which Hans Bjorn- 
stad of Norway won the world 
championship at Lake Placid in 
1950. 

The four are Art Devlm, 33- 
year-old veteran of three Olym- 
pics, from Lake Placid; Dick 
Rahoi, a 21-year-old thermostat 
worker from Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; Ragnar Ulland of Seattle 
_and Rudy Maki of Ishpeming, 


Xv 


The Worker sports oditer. 
Lester Rodney will be on the 
scene in Ita ly to cover the 
Winter Olympics. You won't 
want to miss his reports in 
The Worker and the Daily 
Worker. 


e 


Mich. The other two are Billy 
Olson of Eau Claire, Wisc. and 
Roy Sherwood of Salisbury, 
Conn. Maki holds the national 
championship and could be the 


best of the six at Cortina after . 


more: practice. 

Of course our top ski point 
getter is Vermont's wonderful 
Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
who won her first Olympic title 
at the age of 17 and figures to 
win her third as the mether of 
two. Young Tenley Albright of 


_ Boston is a good bet to bring 
' home first place: honors in wom- 


ans figure skating. 
e 

THE SOVIETS, in their first 
Winter Olympies, are consider- 
ed a threat right off for the team 
title: They are co-favored with 
skaters of the three Scandina- 
vian countries in the speed skat- 
ing events, in which Americans 
usually don't do too well, though 
Ken Henry of Chicago won a 
fabulous upset win: in the 500 
meters in 752. Women’s speed 
skating is not on the Olympic 
agenda, which is a break for the 
other nations point-wise since 
the Soviet women, more so than 
the men, are clearly the world’s 
best, holding most of the rec- 
ords. ‘ 

However, the Soviet women 
skiers are expected to do well 


in the cross country events, as 
will their men. In the ice hock- 
ey tournament, the Soviets rate 
a top contender along with Ca- 
nada, Sweden, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. They won two world 
championships in a row and 
then were de threned by Cana- 
da, home of .the speedy game. 
An article in the English 
language magazine “News” 
about the Soviet team says they 
are not “up to the mark in fig- 


-ure skating and the slalom,” due 


to lack of international compe- 
tition. However, a young team 
will compete in figure skating, 


> featuring Tanya Kikhareva, a 


schoolgirl in the ninth grade 
who holds the USSR title, sev- 
eral Moscow U. students and 
one shoemaker. The Soviets’ 
ski jumping ability is unknown, 
but they'll be there, and watch- 
ed with interest. The cross 
country skiers, the article notes 
are training in their home towns, 
and include world champions 


~Viadimir Kuzin and. Margarita 


Maslenikova as well as Alexei 
Kuznetsov and Maria Teryoek- 
hina, the latter two from col- 
lective farms which maintain 


their own ski stations. 


Who wins what will be inter- 
esting, and the national team 
scores will be toted up daily. 
Yet the most important thing 
that will happen at Cortina 
D’Ampezzo in this winter of 
1956 is not who wins anything, 
but the fact of friendly compe- 
titive coexistence between coun- 
tries with all sorts of social and 
economic systems. 

That is what the doctor or- 
dered for a peaceful world... . 


a victim of nostalgia and don’t | 


tcurney Chet Forte of Columbia, who stands 5 812 in his stocking | 


Joseph North 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mothers. Nobody was. to men- 
tion Krupp or Thyssen or I. G. 
Farben. Nor is it the fashion to 
mention the SS who tortured 
workingmen with blow-torches 
or the Gestapo who printed 
numbers on your forearm as 


though you were steer in a Texas 
roundup. 


* 

NOW they are here to be 
taught by our army to train an- 
other army that will be even 
more efficient than the Reichs- 
wehr in the ways of slaughter. 
We will teach them how to use 
the most modern weapons ot 
man - and - woman - and - baby 
killing. 

Where they could only massa- 
cre by the millions, our thermo- 
nuclear authorities will show 
them how to kill by the hundreds 
of millions. And the former Nazi 
ofticers will unctuously hobarob 
with our men, will be taught by 
our West Point officers,’ will be 
treated as the closest of friends 
and of allies, these men who 
shot down our troops wherever 
they could hunt them down. 

And you think, looking at their 
faces all asmile in the land which 
those who sang “Deutschland 
Ueber Alles” confidently expect- 
ed to govern, you think of the 
different treatment our authori- 
ties give Americans who defend- 
ed our land and received honors 
for their valor. 

You think of men like Robert 
Thompson, now in the penitenti- 
ary at Atlanta, serving his heavy 
prison sentence only he” 
had ideas the authorities abhor: 
this man the enemy could not 


kill on the field of battle but who 


Was ia and a Hapharips ai 
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mest to déath in an American 
prison. Not only was he griev- 
ously wounded by the fascist who 
assaulted him, but that injury 
was compounded by the Gov- 
ernment which once awarded 
him the Distinguished Service 
Cross. It withdrew a soldier's 
compensation from his family, 
that is deprived of his presence 
and his care. 
* 

YOU look at these former Hit- 
ler officers and you think of the 
legless veteran Joseph ae 
who is dragged from tribun 
tribunal, his veteran's a 
tion taken from him by men who 
doubtless sat the war out heroi- 
cally behind desks. They got 
sudden qualms thinking of the 
natural reaction the millions of 
our people would have te their 
cold-bleoded action and. they 
erased their ukase, but they con- 
— to maswane and threaten 
im 


ng ‘ Logking at, en, Facer New 7 iiss of BEAM. 
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officers you wonder how man 
times history must repeat itself. 
You think of the Prussian govern- 
ment that raped France in 1871, 
and then again in 1914, and how 
our authorities helped to re-estab- 
lish it before 1940, and here and 
now, once and tragically again, 
we are atiit. 

Once again they have set the 

and the Thyssens and 
the Deutsche Bank on their hob- 
nailed feet. But now, you think, 
the < chief culprits are the power- 
ful miscreants of Wall Street 
who Create a Frankenstein mon- 
stet, not only on the other side 
of the water, but here, in the 
form of the Helkbombs which 
they refuse to outlaw. 

These are the men who deny 
that they flout the new hope that 
flewered at Geneva. Theix words 
are given the lie when you look 
into the faces of the former Nazi 
officers whom they brought here 
as though the visitoxs Resi sweet 
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Luis Taruc Was Betrayed 


(Continued from Page 2) 
tempted to prevent the trip, to 
cut off the car in which Taruc 
and his companion were travel- 
ing, to capture him before he 
could appear for negotiations. 
It was only on the direct inter- 
vention of ‘President Magsaysay 
with the Army Command that 
the car war permitted through. 

This is an important fact. Ta- 
ruc could not possibly have un- 
dertaken the trip without per- 
sonal assurance of his safety 


from the President, in view of * 


the open hostility of the Army. 
Apparently, the Army. did not 
want negotiations. It was wax- 
ing rich and powerful on thé 
strength of the “Communist 
threat,” receiving extraordinary 
military appropriations,  $us- 
tained by large military grants 
from the American government. 
When Taruc came to Camp 
Murphy, he did not come as a 
prisoner. He came as the com- 
mander of the Huks { énter 
into honorable negotiations, the 
basic terms of which had alread 
been discussed in advance wit 
the personal representative of 
the President. According to the 
press, no sooner did Tarut ar- 
rive ‘when he asked to the 
President to begin final négotia- 
tions. He was received at the 
Camp as a negotiator, not as a 
prisoner or as a military prize. 
* 


THERE IS NO public record 
that he ever saw the President. 
Within a day or two, the am- 
nesty resolution before Congress 
was pigeonholed. The press no 


longer mentioned the terms of . 


agreement, although I did not 
see any specific repudiation of 
these terms by the President or 
anyone else. The newspaper be- 
gan to print unconfirmed remors 
of differences among the Huk 
and Communist leaders, al- 
though previous first-hand ac- 
counts had indicated that the 
preliminary agreement had been 
made with the entire leadership. 


under these 


And then President Magsaysay 
dclared that Taruc would have 
to be tried for his many acts 
of “sedition.” He was tried. He 
was sentenced to seven years, 
which he is now serving in the 
military prison, although he was 
tried in a civilan court. 


It is noteworthy that the press 
reflected considerable opposition 
in the Philippine congress and 
outside to what appeared to be 
the President's repudiation of 


, the agreement with Taruc. Pro- 


Swen. 


minent congressmen from’ Pam- 
panga, Taruc’s fative rovince, 
participated in his legal defense. 
At the time of his trial, some 
Bewepapers in the United States 
reported that Tarué had de- 


nounced Communism, ] have | 


not been able t6 find confirma- 
tion of this in the reports of the 


trial which appeared in the Ma- | 


nila press. I also recall the fate 
of William J. Pomeroy, the 
American GI who returned after 
the war to live in the Philippines, 
married a Filipino, joined the 
Huks, and was later captured. 
At that time, there were also 
rumors about his having de- 
nounced communism. But Po- 
meroy is now serving a life sen- 
tence in a Philippines peniten- 
tiary. 
* 

WHAT MADE _ Magsaysay 
change his position, repudiate 
his reliminary - agreement, 
when ns appeared at Camp 
Murphy? (I am assuming that 
until then he had been honor- 
able in his intentions to nego- 
tiate.) Was it pressure from the 
Army and the great landlord 
power that rules the provinces? 
Was it pressure from the United 
States, the leader of the world 
anti-Communist crusade and the 
godfather of the Magsaysay ad- 
ministration? Did Magsaysay, 
pressures, betray 
Taruc, going back on his own 
guarantee of safe conduct and 
his commitment to negotiate? 


Racists Hold Secret Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 


stitution, has expressed alarm 
over the continuing subversion 
by the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. For while attacking the 
U.S. Constitution, the Supreme 


Court and all federal authority, 
he at the same time remains as 
chairman of the Senate Internal 
Security Sub-committee. In this 
post he has harassed the press 
which disagrees with him with 
witchhunting tactics patterned 
after the fallen Senator whose 
name grew into a horrible “ism” 
—Joseph McCarthy. 


x 


BUT the Justice Department 
and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion in general have found no 
fault in Eastland. Completely 
overlooked is the fact that he 
heads a movement aimed at 
denying the vote to millions of 
Negroes and would condone, if 
not advocate, violente to the 
point of national disunion to ac- 
complish his ends. For make no 
mistake about it there can be 
no “peaceful” or “legal” nullifi- 
cation of federal laws by states. 
President Andrew Jackson had a 
vigorous answer for the 1832 
“nullifiers’ of South Carolina, led 
by the slaveholder John C. Cal- 
houn. 

“The | 


Constitution,” wrote 


in danger, the sgurce of our pros- 
perity Peace. oe « 

“The WS bE the 
States myst 


Rea id a] ¢ pre- 
vent execution of the laws, and 


United 


they know that such opposition 
must be repelled. Their object 
is disunion 
ed force is treason. ...” 


The issue in 1832 was the 
tariff Jaw, but the basis of the 
issue was slavery. The nation 
compromised on the issue of slav- 
ery and thereby left undisturbed 
the seed of the Civil War. which 
burst upon the country 28 years 
later. 

* 


TODAY the issue is more. 
clear-cut. The political racists 
are now challenging the Con- 
stitutional Amendments = and 
court interpretations resulting 
from the Civil War and the au- 
thority of the federal goverm- 
ment to enforce those provisions 
and decisions. And they have 
joined their planter objectives of 
maintaining the “servant and 
master’ relationship between 
Negroes and whites with the 
objectives of the big industrial- 
ists to break. the trade union 
movement. Their strength, based 
upon the voteless, unionless, 
Negro labor of the Mississippi 
Delta, is a lure for those indus- 
trialists who would like to see all 
labor nearer to the position of 
the Negro sharecropper and 
itinerant farm worker. 

But neither group can accom- 
plish their objectives without at- 
tacking the U.S. Constitution. 
That is why John U. Barr, the 
titular head of the Eastland sub- 
versives has reached out the 
hand of fellowship to Merwin 
K. Hart, the hate group pro- 
moter, and Edward A. Rumely, 
the man who was convicted as 
a German spy in World War I. 

Here -is a political movement 

2 ae 
equally as dangerous to the na- 
tion today as that of Calhoun’s 


was in 1832. But where in Wash-: 
‘ington is there an Andrew Jack-' 


son as scotch it? 


... disunion by arm- | 


NAACP Scores Retreat 
ace Relations in 1955 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


ly with increasing number of anti- 
Negro, terrorist actions and move- 
ments in the South, reflects also 


gro press on this subject. 

By way of contrast, Tuskegee 
Institute's, 
report made public last week, al- 
most completely ignored these 
‘developments, and finds that “defi- 
‘nite progress’ was made _ toward 


‘racial integration in 1955. 


The Tuskegee Institute report 
issued by its president, L. H. Fos- 
ter, also varies from the policy of 
its own previous annual reports. 
Over a period of the past two 
decades, Tuskegee initiated the 
custom of making a yearly survey 
of lynchings in the South, .as an 
index to Negro-white relations. 
The survey had wide circulation 
‘and furnished important data for 


‘organizations concerned with win- 


ining citizenship rghts and justice 
for Negroes, though in latter years 
it was often criticized for overlook- 
ing new forms of “legal lynchings” 
such as frame-up trials and other 
unpunished racist murders of Ne- 
groes. | 
* 


ed “shocking” in an editorial in the 
Afro-American, most widely read 
Negro newspaper. “No wonder,” 
says the Afro - American, “that 
80 years after its founding faculty 
members at Tuskegee are still de- 
nied the votem Macon County. 
|... We submit the time has come 


J 


for Tuskegee to cease playing the 


role of a boot licker.” 
| Speaking for the NAACP, Rov 


-; Wilkins, NAACP executive secre- 


itary, refers to the Mississippi 


lynchings during 1955 — Emmett 
Till, the 14-year-old boy; Rev. 
George Lee and Lamar Smith, 
leaders in the right-to-vote move- 


a ee 


Westinghouse 


(Continued from Page 2) 


jmonth, brought the Justice De- 


[partment with an action against 
|UE by Attorney General Brownell 
under the Communist Control] 
i\Law, an amendment to the Mc- 
'Carran Act. The union is charged 
before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board with “Communist 
domination.” The board is asked 
io deprive the UE of its collective 
bargaining rights. 

* 


THE MOVE was obviously de- 
signed to block the growing coop- 
eration in the strike and to disrupt 
the current merger negotiations 
‘between the UE and IUE. 
| The National Association of 
Manufacturers, meanwhile, looked 
with delight at the flareup of vio- 
lence along the Westinghouse 
front—delighted because the for- 
mula of 21-month Kohler and the 
Perfect Circle strike is gaining 
wider acceptance in “labor rela- 
tions.” The anti-labor outfits have 
in recent months made no secret 
of their desire to advance the Koh- 
ler-Perfect Circle formula tor na- 
tionwide application. 

In a way, Columbus has been 
the focal point of strikebreaking 
since the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took office. It was the North 
American Aviation Co. that gave 
the earlier example of big-scale 
strikebreaking during its 1953 
strike. By time that strike 
ended, the company claimed that 


at its Columbus plant were back 
at work as strikebreakers. Some 
allowance must be made for exag- 
gerated claims, but thousands did 
go back and they formed a com- 
pany outfit. This experience, ap- 
parently, contributed to the deci- 
sion of Westinghouse to make 
|Columbus its concentration point. 


the general sentiment of the Ne-; 


ainsi Catamsiean annual| 22°" country in the world where’ 


THE FOSTER report was call- 
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DESPITE some advances, the bad overshadowed the good developments in race re- 
lations during the year 1955, according to the annual estimate issued by the National- As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People. The report which concerns itself large- 


ment, and the recent shootings of ing resemblance to the pattern 
Clinton Miton in the same county|made infamous by the Nazi party 
where the Till lynehing occurred.) in Germany .. . using the Negro 
“Mississippi gives the U.S. the as an excuse, even as the Nazis 
distinction of being the only civi- used the Jews in Germany. . . .” 
“Behind the anti-Negro camou- 
men are shot to death merely flage, they are tearing at the heart 
‘for insisting on being citizens, not of America... their real objective 
for committing a crime, says thelis the American way of life,” this 
report. ‘section concludes. 
CONTINUING to describe de- * 
'velopnients in the South, Wilkins) THE REPORT criticizes the 
i\describés the rise of the White inaction of the Federal govern- 
‘Citizens Councils, with their aim’ ment in regard to the violations 
of keepng jimcrow schools and of citizenship rights in the South, 
forcing out of their jobs and homes,and pledges the NAACP to con- 
Negroes who seek their rights. (tinue its fight for first-class citi- 
“Despite recent improvement, |zenship. 
employment was limited to low-| In a brief description of events 
paid categories. ‘the tenant farm- on the “credit side of the ledger,” 
er and sharecropper debt system the NAACP notes the progress 
flourished. Policing was rigid and toward school desegregation in 
law enforcement machinery. All the border states—Maryland, West 
‘political and economic power was Virginia, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
securely in the hands of whites,”| Kentuck, and Texas. It also notes 
it points out. new Federal Court rulings—which 
The NAACP noted that it had have yet to be enforced—ordering 
been made the victim of a smear.an end to segregation in public 
campaign by the White Citizens’ recreation, interstate travel, and 
Councils. “They have a frighten- in bus and railroad terminals. 


THE WEEK 


i 
' 


IN CIVIL 


° Paper Asks Amuesty 
° New Sobell Trial Sought 


A LEADING Wisconsin news- 
paper supports the Christmas 

plea of Mrs. Franklin D. Repse- 
| velt and a group of liberals for 
| amnesty for Smith Act prisoners. 
| The Madison Capitol Times, 
| edited by William T. Evjue, savs 
in its editorial, Dee. 28, “We 
| should be ashamed today of the 
| Smith Aet,” and notes that the 
| only crime Smith Act prisoners 
| were accused of was that of 
| holding nmpopular beliefs. 
' George Washington, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, says the editorial, 


LIBERTIES 


ton Sobell, convieted in 1951 
with Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
will be sought in Federal Dist. 
Court here within a month, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Helen Sobell. 
Attorneys for the young scientist 
will ask a new trial on the 
grounds. that perjured testimony 
was used by the government to 
secure his conviction. New evi- 
dence, never revealed to the 


public, is now available, she 
,said., 


Ok 


would have been jailed under 
| the Smith Act for their beliefs. 


' 
— 


SEN. McCARTHY said he 
will take the Senate floor in an 
attempt to halt funds for two 
Senate subcommittees which 


about half of the 16,000 workers. 


A NEW TRIAL for Mor- are investigating attacks on civil 


liberties. He will oppose con- 
tinuing the probe of the Hen- 
vings Committee which has 
charged that the government se- 
curity program deprived seme 
persons of their Constitutional 
rights. Another target is the 
Johnson subcommittee which at- 
tacked firings of various pexsons 
as “security risks.” 
*« 

A TEACHER Tacoma, 
Wash., who invoked the Fifth 
Amendment and refused to an- 
swer questions about her politi- 
cal beliefs before a Congression- 
al Committee was within her 


rights, and should not have been 
suspended from her job, the 
state superintendent of public 
instruction, Mrs. Pearly Warfa- 
maker has ruled. The teacher, 
Mrs. Margaret Schuddakopf, 


TT ee 


| 


French Vote 
(Continued frem Page 5) 


crusted bureaucrats who opposed | 
‘this were not representative of| 
their own rank arid file. | 
Another source of potential! 
crisis and instability in France 
would be a defiance of the popular | 
'mandate in the election for a for- 
leign pelicy based on ending the 
cold war. It was a clear maudate 
‘not only because the Communists 
iremained the single: biggest party.. 
‘But Mendes-France himself was. 
compelled, during the elections, to’ 
‘condemn the foreign policy of 
'Faure’'s government, based on co!- 
lonialismn aud on the NATO milit- 
arv alliance. | 
Merdes-France even defended; 
Soviet actions in the Middle East 
and Far East and said they were’ 
an example of peaceful competi-' was suspended in 1954 after 
ition between the socialist and cap- being subpoenaed by the Velda 
italist countries. ' Committee. She appealed to 
A popular front would not only: ¢he school board for reinstate- 
be able to tackle France's pressing: pent and back salarv 
domestic economic problems but) = ne 
make France an enormous source 
of strength for peace. The vote was | 
a mandate for the old anti-fascist | 
alliance of France with the U:S..,' 
with Britain, with the Soviet Union | 
and China. | My Beloved 
So in a basic sense the French | 
election results were good for'}] COMRADE AND HUSBAND 
and good for our country. | 


The big business advisors of F rance | SAM HALL 
in this country are trying to bar , | 

such a happy prospect for France Died January 3, 1954 
and fer peace. But never was these 


big busi advi as unpopularj}. 
— idee ey tee 
today. 
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4 of this. letter, which, unfortunately’ 
Music d aZZy I passed along to some one else, 
) and consequently do not have it 


=... __ 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ly a few of the radical depar- | 


tures from Western music found 
in jazz and help explain why 
the maestros trained in the con- 
servatories of Paris, Rome and 
Berlin, as well as their proteges, 
were shocked at jazz. 

One of the main reasons why 
the first jazz players launched 
this revolution—unintentional as 
it might have been—was because 
they had not been trained to fol- 
low European-traditions. _ 

Coming from the ranks of or- 
dinary working-class Negroes. 
they were self-taught. Since 
nobody had told them, for in- 
stance, that it was wrong to pro- 
duce a tremolo on a wind in- 
strument, they went ahead and 
did jt. They played the way 
they felt like playing—which 
meant there were African mu- 
sical patterns given free rein. 
These innovations have since 
come to be accepted by the “se- 
rious’ contemporary compoesrs. 

Traditional music still has no 
provision for writing ddéwn some 
of the new devices inherent in 
jazz. Nobody can reduce to 
paper the anticipated and_ re- 
tarded accents, the variatons in 
pitch and interval and the dif- 
ferences in intonation and _ vi- 
brato which are basic parts of 
jazz. 

No written arrangements were 
used in early jazz, which was 
one reason for its complete de- 
mocracy. The player was at least 
as important as the composer. 
A band of cornet, clarinet, trom- 
bone, bass and drums depended 
for the success upon the ability 
of all the players to create 
equally well and to be able to 
understand each other thor- 
oughly. 

When you remember _ that 
jazz reached the world at a time 
many of the leading composers 
were trying to break away from 
the restrictions of traditional 
music, which they considered 
decadent, and experiment with 
new scales and tone colors, and 
these composers found in jazz 
what thev had ben hunting, you 
can see how the entire course of 
world music has been cianged 
in the past few decades. 

I CANNOT help wondering 


what our music would have be 


come had history been changed 
with the slave traders bringing 
in Chinese or East Indians. in- 
stead of Africans. What would 
we have had in place of jazz? 
Would we have had an entirely 
new music rising from the im- 
pact of the music of India or 
China upon that of Western 
Europe? 

I think so. But I cannot begin 
SS 


SS SS SANAAAAAAAY WICANAAAAAA AA vans es 


SS 


SS 


to imagine how it might sound. 

I think we would have a mu- 
sic new to both China or India 
and America but evolving from 
both cultures because of the ne- 
cessity for finding a means of so- 
cial protest.... 

To those who are stymied at 
contemplation of Chinese music 
in such a context, let me assure 
you that its tonal scale and 
structures are no harder or easier 
than Afircan music for the West- 
ern European encountering both 
for the first time. | 

The important thing is that if 
jazz had not been created, some 
equivalent music would have 
come into existence under the 
same socio-economic conditions. 
Because people of African an- 
cestry were the ones in the situa- 
tion, we do have jazz. The point 
is, it could have been another 
equally revolutionary music had 
there been Chinese ex-slaves in 
industrialized America instead of 
African. 


Morris 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Roosevelt New Deal. Its gifts far 


lrior to anything the AFL ever 


when I need. it. 


tions with many pro-Nazis too. But 


The company’s president, Craw- 
ford Greenewalt, is not only wed- 


lons. 

Much of this Liberty League 
monéy was transferred to cruder 
fascist groups that fought the trade 
unions,’ the Jewish people and the 
Communists on a lower hoodlum 
level. 

And Irenee and his family are 


ates from the tower of the Empire 
State Building. The gifts to Hart 
totalled $90,000 in several years, 
said the Anti-Defamation League 
of the BNai Brith in its annual 
report for 1950. And more cash 
has been funnelled in since. 
Mach of this money, in turn, 
was transferred by Hart to still 


ers like Upton Close and Allan 
Zoll. 


IRENEE once expressed his ad- 


the Empire State Building in a 
Jew-baiting letter from his office 
in Wilmington, Del. The letter is 
dated July 12, 1949, and is ad- 
dressed to Hart himself. It says 
in part: | 


basic underlying trouble is in 
Washington—an alliance of ‘pinks’ 
with some undesirable Jewish peo- 
ple, who seem to have seized con- 
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Anniversary 


Daily Worker 


Speakers include: 


John Gates 


Editor—Daily Worker 


gene Dennis 
Gen’l Secy., CPUSA | 
ADMISSION: 49 CENTS 


, Tickets available im advanee enly at: 
Daily Werker, 35 E. 12th Street, N.Y.O. 
Werkers Bookshop, 48 E. 13th Street, N.Y.C. 
Book World, 714 Flatbush Avenue, Bkiyn. 


oe 


cruder Jew-baiters and labor bait-' 


miration for the evil old man in 


? 


“Dear Sir: A few weeks ago Ion the differences 
received from you a good, fighting the-scene maneuvers — far more 
letter, pointing out what the real,/than did the Guardian. 


trol. of the Government. I would! progressives should be just critical 


i 


like to have you send me 20 copies 


Irenee’s soul-mate, incidentally, 
was a paid propagandist for Gen- 
eral Franco during the Spanish 
Civil War. And he had close rela- 


this didn’t bother Irenee du Pont, 
who put a lot of money into Hit- 
ler’s German industries. 

Irenee is less active now in his 
eightieth year. But his policies 
still govern the du Pont empire. 


ded to Irenee’s daughter. He is 
married to his daddy-in-law’s ideas 
as well. And the campaign to 
liberate the du Pont chemical 
workers from open shop conditions 
may be as hard as the campaign 
was in steel. 

But the AFL-CIO Federation 
and its allies have the strength to 
win. 


DuPont | 


(Continued from Page 3) 


‘\ 


passed. 

There is a teference to only a' 
bad part in the civil liberties reso-| 
lution. But what about its basic, 


ont-topped the funds from the and general content which; al-| 
Rockefellers, Morgans and Mel- though not quite as good as past. 


C1O resolutions, was far superior 
to AFL resolutions on the subject. 

The extraordinary emphasis put 
on political action and the tone’ 


: ;, ere 
against the Eisenhower ‘adminis-| 


‘tration, should be equally interest-| 9" foreign policy 


ing ‘to Guardian readers. 
Of especially great importance 


the mainstays of Merwin K. Hart, the strong emphasis the dele-| . 
the silk hat anti-Semite, who oper-| 8#'s gave to 


Reuther’s call for an 
all-out drive to organize the un- 


organized workers of du Pont and 
other monopolies, especially in 
the South. That was omitted. 
* 
WE, TOO, have written much 
and behind- 


But we 
also drew the positive conclusion, 
that this gives progressives an op- 
portunity for alliances and _ coali- 
tions, because we don't think 


side observers. There is usually 


a BETTER side in every dispute. 
True, Meany wrote an article in 
the Times the day before the con- 
vention opened, extending his hand 
to the employers for a “non-aggres- 
sion” pact. But there isn’t a reso-: 
lution in the convention that ap- 
proves that line. Meany didn’t re- 
peat it before the convention. 


It is more important to see the. 
active influences that forced Meany. 
to sidetrack his idea during the 
convention. Meany, of course, 
tried to follow through at the: 
NAM’s luncheon after the conven- 
tion. But Chairman Sligh of the 


NAM’s board responded by throw- 


ing the NAM’s anti-union book at,” 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


him, The explanation is not that 5 
Sligh had already prepared his\s 
speech and it was too late tot 


We're certain that every worker has at some time or other 
come up against this problem. Many of us (too many) have to do this 


all the time. Tough? You bet! 
That’s the situation we find 
this year. 


ourselves in at the beginning of 


Of course we're all working to build the circulation of our pa- 
pers and thereby increase the annual income. BUT, you know, and 
so do we, that circulation income alone will not solve all our financial 


problems. 


Nation-wide Lifeliner Clubs, however; can do such to ease up 


the pressure. 


Join the Lifelines at the same time that you renew your sub- 
scription. Make your pledge NOW for a regular contribution. 
We'll be only too happy to send you a reminder envelope every 


month. Agreed? 
Enclosed find $ 


I pledge $ 


my first Lifeliner contribution. 


, every month. 


- . 
Please send me a reminder envelope every month. 


Mail to: P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y., or 


bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. 


nize even some of the differences. 
‘ 
that could widen 


i 


as the months roll on. This was, 
clearly demonstrated in the Meany 
Reuther speeches before the 


National Religion and Labor, 
Foundation. ‘True, those differ- 
ences arg not basic enough to suit] 
ine and the Guardian. But should) 
we ignore even a small beginning 
of a struggle in that field? | 

I presume Bendiner reflects the 
Cuardian’s view of the merger. It 
is hard to understand how a journal 
like the Guardian would permit 
itself to be boxed into such posi- 
tion of isolation from the main 
stream of labor. 


A closer view will show it re- 


a lack of understanding of the life 
of the labor movement or what 
may be realistically in prospect for 
the unions. Most serious of all, it 
reflects a sort of fear to face the 
very, difficult task of being fighting 
progressives WITHIN the ranks 
of labor. Hence a withdrawal to - 
the sanctuary of a distant observa- 
tion booth. 


Progressives wont get to first 
base with that approach, Progres- 
sives must be good critics, of 
course. But they must be equall 
appreciative of every step Paice 
and, above everything, be in the 
struggles and sensitive to every 
small and big opportunity to lead 
the march forward. Only in that 
way can headway be made for the 


flects a withdrawal from the labor, objectives we and the Guardian 


movement, an underestimation and strive to reach. 
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change it, as Bendiner says, but'# 


that the NAM felt Meany’s offer r 


was meaningless in the light of the, 
aggressive tone and program of| 
the convention on precisely the is- 
sues on~which the NAM has the 
greatest fears — political action, 
organization, labor Igislation. 

The fact is, as revealed by Mea- 
ny, that an NAM representative 
phoned him the day the conven- 
tion started for a conference to 
discuss the ways and means ‘for 
his “non-aggression” proposal. By 
the end of the convention the 


NAM saw no point in pursuing 


—_——— 


is 


that line and Sligh denied that 
his representative even called 


Meany. Peis aegis 
IT IS ALSO important to recog- 
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Says Negligence Caused 15 Fire Deaths Since Christmas 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
FIFTEEN deaths by fire 
in New York City since Dec. 


28 were charged last week 
by Mrs. Laura Hall, executive 
secretary of the Brooklyn Ten- 
ants Welfare and Consumers 
Council, to a “complete disre- 
. ie for human lives” by city 
epartments. 

She laid the firé deaths of 
three babies during a blaze at 
1501 Fulton St., Brooklyn, to 
negligence of the Department 
of Housing and Buildings and 
the Department of Health. 

“If these departments had 
made the landlord live up to the 


* laws,” Mrs. 


Hall declared, “the 
Fulton St. fire would not have 
taken ~ and the three chil- 
dren of this Puerto Rican family 
of 13 would still be alive.” 


The Brooklyn tenants’ leader | 


said that the program of build- 
ing inspections announced by 
Fire Commisisoner Edward F. 
Cavanaugh Jr. was not sufficient 
to eliminate the city’s countless 
fire hazards. 

“Additional inspectors are 
needed,” she said. “There should 
be constant house-to-house -in- 
spection and vigorous prosecu- 
tion of landlords with violations. 
Each year when lives are lost 
in fires there is a short rash of 


ee ee eee — 


highly publicized inspections. 
Then there is a cooling off. And 
the same thing happens all over 
again next year. 


Mrs. Hall recalled that the 
Kings County Grand Jury fire- 
trap probe in 1952, following 

_ the tragic death of seven mem- 
bers of a Puerto Rican family in 
a Bedford Ave. fire, stated clear- 
ly the cause of the fires and what 
to do about them. ; 

“This grand jury report has 
apparently been forgotten,” she 
said. 

I asked Mrs. Hall if the local 


law passed shortly before Christ- 
mas last year-banning | gasoline 


and kerosine heaters and com- 
pelling landlords to install cen- 
tral heating systems in a vast 
area of slum tenements would 
help solve the problem. 

“This local law,” she said, 
“gives the landlords until 1957 
and 1958 to reconvert to cen- 
tral heating systems. By 1958 
half of Brooklyn could be burn- 
ed down. We need immediate 
action. : 

The Brooklyn tenants’ group 
is ealling for a plan of ‘using the 
four months of summer to con- 
vert from individual kerosene, 
gasoline and coal stoves to cen- 
tral heating and to repair de- 
fective central heating plants. 


Mrs. Hall reported that the 
organized tenants movement in 
Kings County is “winning many 

\victories” to eliminate fire haz- 
ards by taking the cases to the 


magistrates courts and to the 
Brooklyn district aitorney. 


The city, she said, has no defi- 
nite plan for relocation of burnt- 
out families. 


“We are fighting,” she said, 
“for relocation ef the eight chil- 
dren and two adults of the tam- 
ily burnt out in Fulton St. Three 
children of this family were 
killed by the fire which would 
never have happened if the city” 
administration was on the job.” 


: Labor in New York 


——— By Herbert Signer = 


_ 


Strikers Picket Wall Street 
Offices of Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE 
About 50 Westinghouse strikers 
from six plants in New Jersey 
picketed the big corporation's 
Wall Street offices. No New 
York unions took part. Solidarity 
here has been limited so far to 
resolutions and some money— 
from the CIO Council, AFL 
Central ‘Taades, Westchester 
CIO, Buffalo AFL and CIO, and 
some individual unions. 


With 10,000 IUE and UE 
Westinghouse strikers across the 
river in New Jersey (about one- 
fitth of the national total of 
some 55,000 on strike in plants 
spread throughout the nation), 
solidarity actions from the pow- 
erful New York labor movement 
are expected to increase consid- 
erably and go beyond routine 
strike relief—if current negotia- 
tions do not bring about an end 
to the strike. 

* 

ARMA STRIKE PACT: The 
Arma _ engineers, 
13-week strike with a_ three- 
year contract, defeated the com- 
pany s tough union-busting ef- 
fort. The 500 engineers, who 
affiliated their independent As- 
sociation to the IUE, walked out 
at the same time as two IUE 
locals of production and office 

employes in the Long Island 
plant. Five weeks ago, IUE set- 
tled with Arma, but stayed out 
in solidarity with the engineers. 


The outcome for all three }o- 
cals is regarded as a significant 
set-back for what was a serious 
effort by the Arma Corp., which 
lives off lush military contracts, 
to break the unions. 

* 

HOTEL ORGANIZING 
GAIN: A major victory was scor- 
ed by the Motel Trades Council 
as it signed up the Allerton and 
Midston houses, after some 
months of hard organizing. The 
drive highlighted the Council’s 
efforts to unionize the remaining 
open shop hotels in the citv. 


A work stoppage at the Aller- 
ton the last Tuesday in Decem- 
ber sparked the workers’ final 
push to get the employers to 
sign a contract. 

“ 3 

SCAB-HERDING DEFEAT- 
ED: A major effort by owners 
of the strikebound Miami Beach 
luxury resort hotels to send a 
planeload of scabs from New 
York to Florida for the crucial 
winter season, collapsed as a re- 


sult of dramatic action by the 


Hotel & Restaurant Unions lo- 
cally. 


Twelve waiters at Idlewild 
airport were confrented by un- 
ion pickets who asked them 
where they were going. 

“To Miami.” 
“What for?” 


“Jobs—we're waiters.” 


“Don't vou know there’s a 


strike on there?” 
Ehat did it, according to the 

uniogy. 4! .& .és0F esr! 
“We're no scabs!” 
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STRIKE: 


ending their 


aes 


_ the. -wait:.. : 


ers roared, as they turned indig- 
nantly on the would-be scab- 
herder from Florida. 


The Strike Aid Committee of 
the hotel union in New York al- 
so picketed an employment 
agency where it was reported 


_ strikebreakers were being hired. 


New York solidarity with the 
crucial Miami struggle is regard- 
ed as of key importance because 
most customers and _ workers 


‘alike for the busy winter season 


come from this area. 
* 

UE LOCAL 475 PROGRAM: 
A membership rally of more 
than 3,000 members at Manhat- 
tan Center greeted the AFL- 
CIO merger and hammered out 
a 1956 program on wages, or- 
ganizing, anti - discrimination 
fight, legislative and youth ac- 
tivities. 


A highlight of the UE local’s 
meeting was the unity speech of 
Milton Wiehrauch, LUE District 
4 president, who pointed to the 
results achieved for the workers 


in the days when IUE and UE 


were one union. A major objec- 
tive of Local 475 in the com- 
mg year, according to its news- 
paper, is an “increased effort to 
join in with the rest of the labor 
movement.” 
. 

TEAMSTERS. - LONG- 
SHOREMEN: Local 807 of the 
Teamsters Union in New York 
has dropped a court suit against 
the International Longshore- 
mens Association dating back 
to January, 1954. At that time, 
the Teamsters were actively 
supportmg an AFL - effort to 
oust the ILA from the water- 
front. Now, the ILA and Team- 
sters have a mutual aid pact na- 
tionally. However, a Local 807 
spokesman said the dropping of 
the suit did not mean that his 
union would deny support to 
the small AFL longshore union 


against the ILA in a future 
NLRB election. 


ILA president Capt. William 
Bradley recently said he was 


‘confident the ILA would get 


accepted into the AFL - CIO 
within six months. This was 
after the ILA-Teamsters pact 
was signed. Meany and Reuther 
still insist they won't take the 
ILA in. The general expectation 
is that there will be (if there 
arent already) some negotia- 
tions to see if the issue can't be 
setled without getting into an- 
other big waterfront inter-union 
fight which would do neither the 
labor movement or the dock 
workers any good. 
/oast-West Coast long- 
ity, regarded by dock 
S aS most necessary, is 
still up in the air. The ILA has 
still not replied to the proposal 


of the West Coast ILWU for. 


a conference on dock workers’ 


problems, mutual aid, and uni- 


ty. 
29 TAX 
An. Petia e..five-months .or 
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E-UN TON DRIVE: 
gah- {+ wnion ‘policy. on‘ these désuds. 


Selected 


aicaihaae Jan. 7 
On the C: ~ousel (2) 8:30 am 
Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 11 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
The Arts Around Us (9) 1 
Basketball: Knicks-Phila. (4) 3 
Basketball: University of Wiscon- 
sin-Indiana (2) 3 ~ 
News, sports (2) 6 
Lucy Show—Lucille Ball (2) 6:30 
Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30 
Million Dollar Movie: Along Came 
Jones (9) 7:30 and 10 
Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 
Perry Como (4) 8 
Latin American Carnival (13) 8 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30 
‘Basketball: Iona-Dayton (11) 9 
Basketball: Seton Hall-Boston Col- 
lege (13) 9 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Damon Runyon ‘Theatre (2) 10:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie:. Man in White Suit (Eng- 
lish) (2) 11:15. Excellent. 


‘Movie: Jamaica Inn with Charles 


, Laughton 
11:15 


(1939 - English) (7) 
TV 
Sunday, Jan. 8 
Charity Bailey Show—Songs for 
Kids (4) 10 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let’s Take a Trip (2) Noon 
Wonderama—children (5) Noon 
Jacob Javits—speech (4) 12:15 
Mevie: Little Fugitive (2) 1. Ex- 
cellent 
Adventure — Museum of Natural 
History (2) 2:30 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
. Spock—noted pediatrician (4) 


sl News (2) 3:30 
70 Parade (4) 3:3 3:30_ 


Play: The tl Is Sicee by Em-{ 


Afr 


— ee eee 


TV, Movie Guide 


lyn Williams (4) 4. Excellent. 
With Eva LeGallienne 
Imnibus (2) 5. James Barrie's 
Dear Brutus with Helen Hayes 
and Susan Strasberg 
Movie: 


Gary Cooper (9) 5:30, 7:30 and 
10 


Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Heroism 
of Clara Barton 

Lassie (2) 7 

Movie: White Corridors (7) 7:30. 
(English). Googie Withers, God- 
frey Tearle 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Saitute to! 
Lily Pons 

Comedy Hour—Leo Durocher, host 
(4) 8 

Play: ong Pi Douglas in Man on 
a Tiger (4) 9 

Hitchcock Presents 2) 


9:30 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 


Hu 14 
Sunday News Speecial (2) ] ‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


RADIO 
Saturday, Jan. 7 
Metropolitan Opera — Puccinis' 
Tosca. Renato Tebaldi, Richard) 


' Tucker. Mitropoulos, conductor,| 


WABC 2 p.m. 

‘Philadelphia Orchestra—All Sibe- 
lius program. Anshel Brusitow— 
violinist, WCBS 9:05 

Oklahoma City Symphony, 
10 


W OR 


WOXR RADIO 
ll am: N.Y. Philharmonic--Y oung | 
People’s Concert. Violin soloist: : 
Charles Castlemon, age 14. 
Mozart Violin Coneetro No. 4 i) 
D—First Movement. 
3:05: Bruch Violin Concerto No. 
2 


Along Came Jones with]: 


Red 


French Touch (French) : 
Jmberto D (Italian) Guild 
leidi and Peter, Little Carnegie 
Letters From My Windmill 
(French) Paris 
dr. Knock (French), Thalia. With 
Stranger in the House—Ramu ° 
(French) 


A pollo 


Wuthering Heights and Holiday 


(revivals), Heights 


The Courier of Lyons (French), 


Club Cinema—Sat. only 8:30 & 
10 p.m. 


THEATRE 


Roses For Me 
O'Casey, Booth 

‘The Lark, Longacre 

Trouble in Mind by Alice 


dress, Greenwich Mews 


by Sean 


Chil- 


‘Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 


Theatre 


Inherit the Wind, Paul 


Muni, 
National 


‘Bus Stop, Music 
‘Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 
View from the Bridge by Arthur 


Miller, Coronet 


Lvs 
‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Amato Opera Theatre, 
Bleecker St. La Tosca. 
Free. Call GR 7- 2844 


Classified Ads 


a 


59 
A mi. 


HELP WANTED 


—— a ee 


Vor UNTEERS urgently necJed fer par 


time help in progressive effice. 
Box 106, The Worker. 


a —_---—- mn 


em 


APT. WANTED 


— — 


on 


'TERRACEAL couple and daughter «des- 
perately need 4-5 room = arnartmet. 
Queens preferred. CaH Ruth, JA 6-359), 
evenings. 


ee ae 


ROOM TO LET 


_j\11:00: Hindemith Viola Concerto’ FRONT ROOM fer rent. Kitchen privileges. 


WNYC RADIO 


, 
izing drive among New York's | Q am: Masterwork Hour—Beston'! 


25,000 hack drivers will be eli- 
maxed by a citywide mass rally 
Jan. 18, at which the demand 
for union recognition by the 
fleet operators is expecied to be 
backed up by a general strike 
vote. 


Local 826 of the Teamsters | 


says it now has some 17,000 cab 
drivers signed up in what is re- 
garded as the major organizing 
drive in New York today. 

* 

GARMENT ELECTIONS: 
With the New Year here, the 
local elections in the Interna- 
tional Ladies.Garment Workers 
Union are getting into high 
gear. Rank and file groups, or- 
ganizing for the campaign, are 
highlighting demands for wage 
increases, higher annual earn- 
ings, price schedules, overtime 
pay, higher minimum wages, 
and are pressing for more vig- 
orous action by the union to im- 
prove wages and working stand- 
ards. 

Garment workers’ earnings 
have lagged behind most every 
other industry in recent years, 
despite the . strength | of 
ILGWU and its huge treasury. 

_ All during 1955, the garment 
shops have been seething with. 
daily struggles on prices and 
other issues, with the feeling 


.., Strong. among the- workers that 


it is high time for a chenge’ in 


' 1:00: Chamber Music 


Pops. Same as 7 p.m. 


8:30: Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
RADIO 


As 


Sunday, Jan. 8 
We See It—AFL-CIO series. 
WABC Noon 
Festival of Opera, WOR 1.30 
N. Y. Philharmonic Ellabelle 
Davis—soprano, WCBS 2:30 


Hockey: 
7 


Edgar Bergen Show, W ae 7 
Edgar Bergen Show WCBS 7 
WOXR RADIO 
Haydn’s Creation 


3:00: 
plete) 
9:00: Mozart's 
(opera) 
WNYC RADIO 
Qam: Boston Symphony. 
as 7 p.m. 
6:00: Folksong Festival 
8:30: Oscar Kosches, pianist : 
9:30: Lively Arts with Gilbert 


Seldes | 
MOVIES 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Diabolique (French), Fine Arts 


(com-| - 


Don 


Giovanni | 


Same 


Ave. Cinema 


the |* 


Rome 11 OClock (Italian) and 


Rangers-Chicago WINS} | . 
MOVING, 


‘MOVING, storage, 


| Vector Laboratories 


i Sales @ Installation © Service 


Silent Movies (year 1926) Fifth} 


In upper Manhattan. Call MO 3- '- 6359. 


= 


___ MEETING HAL L 


LARGE MEETING hall to rent for mee‘- 


ings and soctal affairs. Reasonable. 
Independent Social Club, 232 E. $th St. 
Open at 5 p.m. each day. 


FOR SALE | 
—- TYPEWRITERS, Imported, 


rr 


De- 
luxe Features including 2 extra keys and 
Auto Keyboard Tabulater. Reg. Value 
$110. SPEC. Only $54.95 plus $2.90 Fed. 
tax. Limited Quantity. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th 
Sis.) One hour free parking or iwo 
tokens. 


4 a 


MOVING AND STORAGE | 


ee 
—_— — ee 


pickup 
Budeet 
* 


storage, long distance, 
service, days, nights, weckends. 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 


— <-> 


long ‘distance, experi- 
enced ed piano movers. Wendell, JE 6- 8000. 


— —— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Fiicainieandis 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. Y. 


C—O 
A ~ neat 


| AE TR, 
MOVING ¢ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th St. GR 77-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


mee 


— - - TL TT a - > 
. 


MONUMENTS 


Cor,. 170th St., tana vex? 


ee Aiea 


BF sseen (ear 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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® New York. State Tax 
® Cut Not Assured 


ALBANY. — The ballyhooed 
personal income tax reduction 
plans oo 5a from Demo- 
cratic and Republican legislative 
headquarters may have been 
very premature, judging from 
what we hear. In the first place 
some Republican bigwigs are 
not happy over the proposal, 

referring instead a commitment 
by their party spokesmen to 
fight against higher taxes rather 
than. support lower taxes. But 
now—and even more decisive— 
is the opposition by Sen. Ar- 
thur Wicks of Kingston, to ANY 
lowering of the present income 
tax formula. 

Wicks is no — the omni- 
potent legislative factor he was 
when he ruled the Senate as 
Majority Leader, but he is still 
the most powerful individual 
legislator in the wt co House. 
The Kingston Republican wants 
the indicated state surplus for 
1955, indicated as $90 to $100 
million, to be split between allo- 
cations for highway construction 
and state services. 

If the Wicks recommendation 
to shift about $50 million for 
road construction were to be 
adopted, offsetting somewhat the 


defeat of the $200,000,000 high- \ 


way bond issue last November, 
it would put a serious crimp in- 
to Gov. Harriman’s plans for a 
$5 across-the-board cut per tax- 
payer and dependent. The Gov- 
ernor had been banking on the 
anticipated surplus as a cushion 
to make this tax cut possible. 

It is not too farfetched—de- 
spite Democratic and Republi- 
can commitments for at least a 
blanket $500,000,000 personal 
income tax reduction — that the 
whole program may be scuttled. 
Wicks, incidentally, would like 
nothing better than to embar- 
rass Sen. Mahoney and under- 
mine his leadership. Some ob- 
servers think his opposition to 
the tax cut plan is the beginning 
of a drive in that direction. 

* 

THE MOST astounding de- 


= ee ee 


velopment in the embryonic 
1956 legislative session has been 
the strong’ language used by 
GOP leaders against “right to 
work” laws. You could have 
knocked labor officials over with 
a mimeographed release when 
they rea P rases like “union 
busting” and “dangerous experi- 
ment” applied to this: anti-labor 
law coming from Republican 
legislative spokesmen. A few 
die-hard Republicans, still egg- 
nog groggy from year-end cele- 
brations, and who hadn't heard 
of the switch in party strategy, 
flatly refused to believe it. 


“Peace” and “pro-labor” ma- 
nifestos from the mouths of Ma- 
jority Leader Mahoney and 
Speaker Oswald Heck are creat- 
ing an Alice-in-Wonderland leg- 
islative atmosphere and some 
GOP’ers are walking around 
with a “who me?” and a “what 
hit us” expression. But party 
wiseacres, versed in litical 
double-talk, keep reminding the 
boys that this is a presidential 


election year and “anything can 


happen.” So far it’s all talk 
which is cheap, unending and 
thus far, unbelievable, in the 
State Capital. 


* 

HARRIMAN will counter Re- 
publican attacks on his presiden- 
tial ambitions — hes more in- 
terested in White House maneu- 
vers than in state problems, they 
say — with a Democratic version 
of Secretary of Defense Wilson’s 
notorious axim. “What's good 
for my candidacy is good for 
the nation,” will be the slogan 
of the Harriman campaigners 
once the session is over, which 
may be around March. 15. 


* 


~ MAYOR WAGNER'S demand 
for state aid will be whittled 
down considerably. Instead of 
the $42,100,000 his- program 
would require in more state 
funds, we'll be lucky to get half 
of that. And it’s our guess that 


BRIEFS 


A PACT barring anti-Negro 
discrimination in hiring, pro- 
motions, and layoffs at the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. at Beau- 
mont, Texas, was negotiated by 
locals of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union (AFL- 
CIO). 


TENANTS in New York Hous- 
ing projects scored a victory 
against the witchhunt planned 
by the local Housing Authority. 

Those who refused to sign an 
oath that they did not belon 
to over 200 organizations list 
by the U.S. Attorney General, 

had been scheduled for eviction 


nage ee 


= 


the Mayor knows it. 


nn ee 1 


iiGev. Harriman’s Aunual Message 


Joverwhelming masses of New 


from the public housing project. 
Appeals courts ruled that the 
Housing Authority wrongly or- 
dered the evictions which were 


held up pending the court deci- 


sion. Tenants suing were Mr. 


and Mrs. Rebecca Peters of Wil- 
liamsburgh Houses. 


& 


AGREEMENT on a 2-year 
contract providing for an 8 per- 
cent pay increase averted strike 
action by 12,000 shoe workers 
in eastern Massachusetts shoe 
plants. This was their first in- 
crease in two years. Th United 
Shoe Workers had sought a 10 
percent gain. 
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|Mindel, Smith Act prisoner, will 


72 Courses . . . Stimulating ... . Informative 
Provocative ... 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
375, Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N.¥. WA, 9-1600 
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Jett School 


REGISTRATION 


NOW ON! 


Classes Begin January 16th 
To Know Your Polities 
ine 1956 


TAKE A COURSE THIS WINTER TERM 


4\dom of Political Prisoners. 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


drop to 
advancing labor’s rights and pro- 
posing a social welfare program 
for New York. 

Republican leaders have decid- 
ed to make Harriman’s presiden- 
tial aspirations their target and the 
vehement attack on his Message re- 
flected their fears that it would be 
enthusiastically received by the 


Yorkers. It can be expected that 
GOP spokesmen who made 
“peace” a key emphasis in their 
legislative program and sought to 
pin the “war party” label on Har- 
riman’s candidacy will continue to 
stress this theme in their efforts 
to divert attention from their own 
domestic program. 

In effect, this is what GOP lead- 
ers are saying: 

“The Governor talks about in- 
creasing wages, expanding schools, 
hospitals and social welfare pro- 
grams; he talks about lowering 


Presidential 
Good Program for 


taxes and extending roads; he rec- 
ommends civil service and teacher 
salary boosts; he calls for heavy ex- 
penditures for juvenile delinquency 
and old age aid plans; he suggests 
the Legislature demand of Con- 
gress that it help meet economic 
demands of the people of the state. 

“But how can he do that if he 
campaigns for President on a pro- 
gram that will mount the war bud- 
get to all-time high? How can he 
improve domestic economy and 
solve local fiscal problems ‘if his 
foreign policy would eat up every 
nickel in taxes and require untold 
billions to liberate’ Torelli na- 
tions?” 

Not only Republican strategists, 
but many Democrats, are privately 
saying the same things. Such out- 
— talk won't be heard on the 

oors of the Legislature, of course, 
but this is the contradiction — the 
so-called “double talk” which Re- 


Rally to Protest 
Social Security 


Squeeze on Mindel 


_ A RALLY to protest the federal 
government's action stopping $0- | 
cial security payments to Jacob 


be held Mon. Jan. 9 at the Aller- 
ten community center, 683 Aller- 
ton Ave., Bronx. 

Last week the social security 
office demanded that Mrs. Recca 
Mindel return $939.90 which her 
husband received in social securi- 
ty payments because of their rec- 
ords show that “your husband’s 
insured status was based on em- 
ployment fot the Communist Par- 


eS 


Speakers at the rally, which will 
om ¢" at 8:30 p.m. include How- 
ard Johnson, Dorothy Rose Blum- 
berg, a Baltimore Smith Act vic- 
tim; Robert W. Dunn, executive 
secretary of Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, and attorney Reuben Ter- 
ris. Elizabeth Knight will sing folk 


pone. 
The meeting is under auspices 
of the Bronx committee for Free- 


begin —- deliberations tomorrow. The presidential campaign picture wag 
t week's joint session which heard Gov. Harriman deliver an Annual Message 


eee” 
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roduces 
State 


ALBANY.—National politics, dominates the 1956 State Legislature as it Loge to 


e back- 


publicans charge—in the Harriman 


concept; the- Governor of New 

York State vs. the Democratic can- 

didate for presidential nomination! 
* 


THAT THE Chief Executive 
is aware of this political schizo- 
phrenia in his program may be 
seen from the pointed way he ig- 
nored foreign policy and interna- 
tional affairs in his Message. He 
could have combatted COP accu- 
sations that he is a “spendthrift 
of other people's lives” by urging 
expanded East-West trade, a ke 
economic perspective for provid- 
ing jobs and new life to dislocated 
state industries. But this, natural- 
ly, would have required that he re- 
verse his anti-Geneva and atom 
bridling attacks on the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Eastern Democracies. 
And this he wouldn’t do. 


Republicans, make no mistake 
about it, are emphasizing the Eis- 
enhower line which they say has 
“relaxed tensions” and “eliminat- 
ed the awful horror” of atomic 
war, not because they have become 
— crusaders, not becausg they 
vave changed their fundamental 
anti-Soviet concepts, not because 
they have embraced liberal, hu- 
mane philosophies. They know 
that the fear of war is the greatest 
concern of the people and shrewd 
tacticians that they are, they real- 
ize that assaults on Harriman’s for- 
eign policies—juxtaposed to the 


Eisenhower approval of the Gene-4 


va conference—could be their most 
powerful smokescreen behind 
which to undermine and defeat 
positive pro - labor recommenda- 
tions domestically. 


It is within the contradictory 
outlines of this picture, however, 
that Labor and the people gen- 
erally, have the best opportunities 
afforded in years, to register 
marked gains in the 1956 Legisla- 
ture, 3 

A trade unionist told us that 
the GOP espousal of the “peace” 


\line may “force Harriman to vie 


with them on this issue too and 
pull in horns on aggressive for- 
eign policy.” 

The Harriman program, on the 
whole, was a political obeisance 
to continued and mounting public 
pressure for immediate solution of 
housing, school, civil rights, and 
iob problems. It opened the way 
for a united struggle by trade un- 
ionists, teachers, civil service work- 
ers, parents, community groups 
and welfare organizations to win 
the bulk of his program. 

THE GOVERNOR proposed: 

° Pressure on Congress to en- 
act a $1.25 federal minimum wage 
and “effective steps” in New York 
State to raise wages to meet the 
higher cost of liying. : 

_ © Increase of Sick and Disabil- 
ity benefits to $40 a week with 
$4 for each dependent up to three. 
He asked for improvements in 
Workmen's Compensation with 


ad 


special benefits for widows. 
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® Repeal of the Hughes-Brees 
Law and immediate adjustments 


PROTEST RALLY | 


Against stopping Social Security 

Checks of Jacob Mindel & others 

Speakers: DOROTHY BLUMBERG 
HOWARD JOHNSON 
ROBERT W. DUNN 


REUBEN TERRIS, attorney 
Musical Program 


MONDAY, JAN. 9 
8:30 p.m. i 


ALLERTON CENTER 
683 ALLERTON AVE., BRONX 


Ausp.: Bronx ‘Conimittee >mimittee for Freedom 
P Prisoners. 


| ABNER BERRY 


‘| Distinguighed Daily Worker Columnist 


| THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Authority on Negro Affairs 
will speak on 


and the 
TILL LYNCHING 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 8 
8:30 P.M. 


I. 


| Pitk 
SOS Pickig: Arenae 


Ausp.: Freedom of Press Com. Adm, 309 


— 


in Unemployment Insurance to ex- 
pand coverage for 150,000 -work- 
ers still not protected, $40 a week 
maximum benefits, “top priority” 
for the $4 weekly dependency ben- 
efits, and reduction of the qualify- 
ing period from 20 to 15 weeks. 


© Repeal of the no-strike Con- 
don-Wadlin Law, pay increases for 
civil service workers~ and reduc- 
tion of the 48-hour work week. 


© Increased state aid to locali- 
ties with home rule guarantees to 
avoid obnoxious and burdensome 
muunicipal taxes. 


® State measures to combat the 
‘giant corporations who have the 
power to decide the life and death” 
of thousands of smaller businesses 
and legislation to curb the “rapid 
acceleration of the trend toward 
a gigantic concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of a 
few.” He did not propose restora- 
iton, however, of the Dewey-im- 
posed cuts in Big Business taxes 
which would have given back to 
the state more than $160,000,000 
annual give-aways under the for- 
mer Republican regime. 


® Provisions for the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination to 
tghten their regulaton and con- 
trol aganist houcing discrimnation, 
with the right for SCAD to initiate 
actions. He also called for giving 
SCAD broader anti-bias jurisdic- 
tion powers in all fields. 

® Reduction of the personal in- 
come tax to $5 per taxpayer and 
each dependent und a “truly hu- 
manizing seriesof tax emendments 
to benefit lower income persons 
cver 65 years of age, the blind, 
| hose burdened with heavy medi- 
cal expenses, and working mothers. | 

® Expansion of school aid, con- 
struction funds, and increase of 
teacher salaries. 

© A program to raise dairy farm 
incomes which includes a “food 
stamp’ plan for needy families, ex- 
pansion of ‘the schocl milk pro- 
gram, and production payments to 
bolster the dairy price support pro- 
gram. : 

° A statewide program to re- 
habilitate the a a8 find jobs for 
them, develop a cultural, housing, 
social and medical program for 
them. He also socisaedl steps to 
combat juvenile delinquency based 


on state, community, school and . 
church cooperation. : 


FIVE THOUSAND UAW 
members at the International 
Harvester plant McCormick 
Works in Chicago are carryin 
on @ fight against a threaten 
runaway decision by the big 
corporation. 


¥- | 

OFFICE and technical work- 
ers in UAW plants in the mid- 
west are due for organization, 
with the union Seeing a drivé, 


THE ARIZONA Federation 
of Labor and Industrial Union 
Council (AFL and CIO), in an 
unprecedented joint move, hav 
given their support to a loca 
fight for repeal of the 2 percent 
sales tax, 


— 


—~ 
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GENERAL V. A. YAKH PF, polit- 
ical analyst, lectures on *The Problem of 
Disarmament.” Tuesday, Jan. 10—8 p.m. 


at - — ye 14 Fifth Ave., nr 14th st. 


{ship 


SEE! HEAR! World Youth Festival and 
ia as seen by a Brownsville LYL, 1709 


tin Ave., Brooklyn, Exciting films, Fri- 
‘day, Jan. 20, 
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ehind Murder at Westinghouse *“., 
ety Lestlandites Gather in Secret 
sm |Racists Lay Plans to Defy 
EM High Court, Constitution — 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


HAVING MET no challenge —not even an official rebuke—in the 
four wanton murders of Negroes in Mississippi, the political racists are 
now organizing South-wide to attack the foundations of the Republic. 

Under the prodding of Mississippi's Sen. James O. Eastland, a group of governors, 
ex-governors, U.S. Senators and Representatives, prominent industrialists, racist plant- 


ers and just plain fascists, have finally perfected an instrument of subversion called the 
Federation for Constitutional 
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i. 
Eastland’s Attack 
Re- 


3 : Government. Plans tor the group 
. 7 | se 
ye , of conspirators were worked out 
| ! er } ers : a Nn — , in secret last week—Christmas 
| C a s, 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


All of it happened only 
yesterday, it seems, so that 
time has not yet blurred the 
visage otf the Nazi. You start 
when you-see it as though it is 


a shrouded skeleton you might ‘ 


encounter at 42nd St. and Broad- 
way. So when 
the faces of the 
former Nazi of- 
ficers looked 
up at you from 
the front-page 
of the New 
York newspap- 
er today you 
felt your blood 
rise. 

a The news- 
paper put it in the best possible 
light. The caption under the big 
Mb that depicted the of- 

icers arriving at Idlewild, piling 
off the Lufthansa, said: “West 
German Soldiers Arrive.” A little 
further on it said that “38 Bonn 
army men were here for train- 
ing.” 

These were the first uniform- 
ed German soldiers to come to 
our shores since World War II 
ended, these officers of West 
Germany's re-created army who 
were conveyed here to get six 
months training at various U. S. 
Army schools. 

* 

ALL the story said, had been 
oificers “in Hitler's army” and 
all had seen combat “at various 
front lines.” In other words, all 
had a big hand in killing our 


sons and.the sons of our Allies. 


And now they stand here, on our. 


errors of their leaders,” as though 
it were a matter of a few mis- 
takes made by men named Adolf 
Hitler and others named Josef 
Goebbels and Heinrich Himmler 
and Hermann Goering. Nothing, 
of course, is to be said about 
“rassenhasse’ (race hatred), or 
the word “herrenvolk” (master 
race): nobody was to say any- 
thing about the multitudes of 
Nazi heroes who cut unborn 
babies out of the bellies of their 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Featured Speaker ... 


Week-—in Memphis, Tenn. 


‘porters were barred from their 


sessions in the Peabody Hotel, 
but their aims and_ objectives 
were clear. 

Of the FCG, Eastland said 
before the Memphis meeting: 

“It will be a people's organi- 
zation, an organization not con- 
trolled by fawning politicians 
who cater to organized racial 
pressure groups. A peoples or- 
anization to fight the (Supremc) 
Coit to fight the ClO, to fight 
the NAACP and to fight all the 


conscienceless pressure groups 


See Editorial, Page 5 


Readers Greet Our Editor With Dollars 


To those of us who have worked, paign as a welcome-home present. ' 


with him for vears, it was a won- 
derfulu sight to see Johnny Gates 


iin 


And so we received some $2,600 


The joy we felt was shared by curing the week, despite the holi- 


Imany a reader, who expressed it day. 
tangible $ 


another important, 


But there are still nearly 


20,000 to go, and as Johnny him- 


back at his desk on Tuesday. | way, Thus, one young man put self put it, we want to clear it up 


Johnny as our readers know, is 


$500 down 0on_ our 


counter,/so we can continue to publish 


= 


On Matusow Aimed 
At New York Times _ - 


Sce Page 4 
dl 


who are attempting our destruc- 
tion.” 
* 


EASTLAND has made plain 
his contempt for federal law im 
his proposal for southern states 
to adopt plans for “nullifying” 
the anti-segregation rulings of 
the Supreme Court and all fed- 
eral laws in ‘relation to racism— 
including the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. He has 
shown his position on law en- 
forcement bv utilizing his of- 
fice as U.S. Senator to support 
the murder of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Louis Till. And as to tue 
aims of his politically deformed 
brainchild, he has orated as tol- 
lows: 

“Generations of southerners 
yet unborn will cherish our mem- 
ory because they will realize 
that the fight we now wage will 
have preserved for them. their 
untainted racial heritage, their 
culture, and the institutions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

* 

THE WORLD, outside of 
South Africa, has not heard such 
political aims expressed since 
Hitler -uled Germany. And Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, has correctly char- 
acterized Eastlands movement 
when he wrote in the NAACP 
New Year's message: 

“They have a frightening re- 
semblance to the pattern mace 
in‘amous by the Nazi party m 


shores, to be trained by our gen- 
erals to build another German 
army. 

Well, if our authorities can re- 
prieve generals who ordered the 
cold-blooded killing of our boys 


Germany. Using the Negro °s 
an. excuse, even as the Nazis 
used the Jews in Germany, t‘:e 
literature and spokesmen for ti:¢ 
Councils (White Citizens Coun- 
cils, core of the Eastland racists 
—AWB) are denouncing all and 
sundry as communistic dupes or 
fronts for communism.” 

Almost everyone who has a 
patriotic concern for.the Con- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


and|soon after the announcement ant crayons a _—l 
2s : . aaban|Johnny’s return, and said it wSa aches, anc to go on to the drive 
Daily ane . ey oe pee given by a group of. Manhattan-|to expand circulation. 

derful sight to see Johnny apaiein 8 Numerous messages accom-ireturn by contributing and col- 
¢ fal q four years because he would not’ panied by fives, tens and larger lecting the necessary funds to put 
at rg ~ u ——— s in — go along with the cold war im-|sums expressed the idea that the $64,000 appeal over in short 
medady where the massacre nNap- - ye 1.q\ there is no more appropriate wayjorder. Send your own contribu- 

oS er ee ; ; erialists who would have liked,.“ . ~7 |O ; i 
pened, it follows logically that “ a 4 ie tn eek d thal ‘to’ greet Johnny's return than m/tions, and get into the $30 club 
oe — — will train to oP ee War Care picking up some boone for the|}y gathering that much this week 
ve underlings. profits. | lfund campaign” o ,000. and next, 
I am not the only A-verican It is characteristic of him that - 


who started in surprise and in in his first words to the. staff, 

anger. Spectators at Idlewild, the Di a 

account said, crowded forward “engi ed SM bei 
at this time because there is a 


to take a critical look “at the (culation campaign on, and he 
field-gray uniforms worn by th | en! | 
gray y the was always one for fighting to 


which is. wh . 
men, which is what most Amer- é‘ . 
| expand readership of our paper. 
icans would have done. - 
Some im The folks in Minnesota and the 


pulse born of a dreadful — Dak 38% | : 
j akotas were a distance away and 
ence compelled them to look. didn’t hear his words. But thev. 


inside THE WORKER ME 
The yopester said, and 1 regret wasted no time in sending along 


What French Precedent for Basketball, 
that he did not sue his sus- Waikne 2 ak Sade | 4 | 
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= ablished,” the new’ garb has pect to go well above their tar-! . 
little resemblance to the uni- cets in the current campaign. | By JOSEPH CLARK By ELIZABETH LAWSON By LESTER RODNEY 
—See Page 5 —See Page 7 —See Page 12 


forms worn by Hitler's Wehr- ; | 

macht are : 
LuisTaruc © DuPont, Target Nat'l Guardian 

Was Betrayed For AFL-CIO On AFL-Ci0 


THE GIs who were mown ® °Y* their goals in the cam- 
By JAMES S. ALLEN By ART SHIELDS By GEORGE MORRIS 


down at Malmedy are not on 
—See Page 2 —See Page 3 —See Page 3 


the editor of The Worker 


"see | a 
Received last week__ $2,592.50 
Total so far $44,267.98 

$19,732.02 


Send your contributions to P.O.) 
Box 136, Cooper Station, New) 


York City 3, N.Y.; or if in New' 


York, bring to 35 E. 12th St., " Howard 


Germany would not care to have 
experts testify. - 

These Germans “who fought 
on various fronts” and who kill- 
ed on various fronts,. had an 
abundant’ sense of expediency. 
Their spokesman decried “the 


hand to “establish” that identity, 
| ® 
Fast | Letter Ben Levine 


and — the authorities re- 
-s Bee Page 8 —See Page 8 


floor. ) 


sponsible for our policy in West - 
a. ~See Page 8 | 


the events. As though that would 
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Santa Claus Dofts Beard, Picks Up Bludgeon 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 8. 1956 _ 


The Story 


Behind the Murder 


At Westinghouse Gates 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE YEAR 1956 opened with labor united; also with a striking worker killed at 
the gate of Westinghouse Electrics Columbus plant, many strikers injured and nearly 100 


arrested. Many wonder if che 
the year are an omen of things to 
come in1956. One answer is clear: 
it will be a year in which united 
Jabor will face a hard struggle. 
and the Westinghouse strike is the 
first major challenge. — 

In line with its warnings two 
weeks earlier, Local 746, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers at Columbus decided to stage 
a demonstration at the plant gztes 
to protest the scab-herding policy 
of Westinghouse. That was on the 
79th day of the nationwide strike. 
Far from showing signs it wants a 
settlement, the compafiy stepped 
up its concentrated ettorts in 
Columbus to “prove” strikebreak- 
ing will work. Daily claims were 
issued on the number of scabs that 
entered plant gates. Shortly be- 
fore New Year the company said 
1,700 were back at work. This was 


events at Columbus at 5:10 a.m. of the first working day o 


about half of the total number of| 
scabs the company claimed in its) 


chain-wide back-to-work effort. | 


* | 

INSTEAD of serious negotia-| 
tions at the daily Pittsburgh con- 
ference, the strikers saw the cem- 
panys representatives walk out on 
the excuse that “unprintable” Jan- 
guage was allegedly used by rep- 
resentatives of the LUE. Then they 
saw Westinghouse don a Santa 
Claus makeup and announce that 
strikers at collect $100 loans 
without interest for the “require- 
ments of a decent Christmas.” At 
some of the plants the company, 
arranged for organs to play carols! 
as hungry men and women stood 
in line to apply for the $100 
loans. | 


Se they mobilized more than, 
2,000-strong on the morning of 
Jan. 3 to protest strikebreaking and 
ca a halt te this company hypo-| 
crisy. There was obviously no in-, 
tention of violence. Sheriff Ralph 
Paul of the country was notified 
by Leeal 746 that the workers 


would demenstrate and Maynard} 


KE. Sensenbrenner, mayor of Co- 
lumbus, was alse informed. As ex- 
pected, police and. deputies were | 
fully mobilized when the workers ' 


} 
; 
’ 


marched to plant gates. | 
* 


! 

ACTING unde? an anti-picketing 
injunetion, pelice aided by scabs 
sailed into the workers, arresting 
anyone they could grab, injuring| 
many and Troy Tadlock, 27 of 
Grove City, a striker, lay dead. 
The strikers defended themselves 
and in the process; some of the 
scab cars were manhandled. But} 
the list ef killed, hospitalized and | 
arrested, shows clearly who made 
the attack. 

The company lost no time in 
issumg a statement charging the 
union with “lawlessness.” : 

Charles Clark, president of Lo- 
cal 746 issued a statement declar- 
ing the union “charges that mur- 
der was committed on the picket 
line Tuesday morning. Troy Tad- 
lock was the victim of police 
brutality invoked by Westinghouse 
management.” 

Stories came immediately from 
police officials and the coroner 
that Tadlock suffered from heart 
trouble and therefore must have 
died of a heart attack induced by 


not be murder. 


* | 

GOV. LAUSCHE, apparently 
inspired -by Gov. Craig of In- 
diana (who broke the Pertect 
Circle strike with national guards- 
men) issued a statement blaming 
the union for demonstrating in 
defiance of an anti-pickeling in- 
junction. Lausche had been re- 
cently suggested by Dixiecrats as 
a “moderate” candidate for t> 
Presidency 2%n_ the Democratic 
ticket. But he announced he, wi!’ 
fun, for, the; Senates ,. . 4s 


et to 
Eh, some,hours atlas, 


a 


* OKAY Bos, LET'S BUST UP THIS THING...” 


the demonstration, IUE and Wes- 
tinghouse negotiators met again, 
but broke up after an hour, the 
companys representatives again 
claiming “foul” language was used. 
The real cause of the walkout was 
the presence of a union statf mem- 
ber who was taking notes ard the 
companys apparent feeling that 
its strikebreaking strategy was a 
better course. o. 
Westinghouse insists on violat- 
ing 
more 


unaffiliated United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers is strik- 
ing 11,000 workers in 10 other 
plants, including the key giant 
steam turbine plant at Lester, Pa. 
The unions are not joined to- 
gether in a strike machinery but 
thére has been a noticeable increase 
in friendship and collaboration be- 
tween“IUE and other AFL-CIO 
unions and the striking UE locals. 
The company's recourse to vio- 
its contract which has two/lence against strikers became ap- 
ears te run, and demands a/Parent especially through the 
new five-year contract; refuses to week after Christmas as clashes 
match cther companies with aj|were reported between scabs and 
raise and insists on a unilateral|pickets ia Sharon, Pa., Sprin field, 
right to retime work-leads to in-|Mass., and other = strikebound 
crease speedup and shift workers; Pots. 
on incentives te -much lower-paid| The federal government while 
day work at certain points. seemingly unconcerned with a 
THE IVE is striking 30 plants walkout rounding out a third 


employing 44,000 workers. The! (Continued on Page 13) 


—By JAMES 


IN MALAYA, talks to end the 
civil war have failed. The Brit- 
ish-backed Malayas and Singa- 
pore authorities demanded un- 
conditional surrender from Chin 
Peng, leader of the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader during ‘the last war and 
continued the liberation struggle 
when the British again imposed 
colonial rule. Peng refused to 
accept these terms. From the 
rather meager newspaper ac- 
counts we gather he insisted up- 
on all civilian and political rights 
for all; so that the Malay Fede- 
ration could progress toward full 
independence and national de- 
velopment. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish wanted this least of all. 


So, under the guarantee of safe 
conduct, Peng returned to the 
area controlled by his forces. 
Of course, the Malaya story is 
not ended. But it was an hogor- 
able conference. The truce 
pledges were kept. 


No doubt, Chin Peng drew 
certain conclusions from the 
Philippines story, and himself 
took the proper precautions. For 
in the Philippines, under some- 
what similar circumstances, the 
outcome was quite different. To- 
day, Luis Taruc, commander of 
the: Huks, the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader and then contmued the 
freedom struggle, is in a military 
prison. 

* 

I DO NOT KNOW the entire 
story. What I know I have 
pieced together from the Ma- 
nila newspapers and _ periodicals 
during those months in 1954 
that followed the “surrender” of. 
Taruc. I put the word in quotes, 
because it is my conclusion that 
he did not surrender. Many 
have read this autobiography, 
“Born of the People,” which was 
published here by International 
Publishers in 1953. It is a true, 
genuine, inspiring book, a reve- 
lation of the life’ and struggle 
of a colonial people. These who 
know this book could not bring 
themselves to believe that Ta- 
ruc had surrendered. Not every- 
thing is yet entirely clear. But 
the so-called “surrender” never 
took place. 

The story, in brief, is this. 
After the election of Ramon 
Magsaysay in November, 1953, 
feelers were put out for the re- 
sumption of negotiations be- 
tween the Huks and the Govern- 
ment. This, in itself, is net un- 


3,000 Gather at Ilineis Town 
By CARL HIRSCH 
THE EISENHOWER Administration may no longer 


the cries of the crisis-stricken people of Southern-Illinois. Close to 3,000 of them, who ga- 
thered here on New Years Eve in the big West Frankfort High Sch 


—— ee 


Depressed Area Talks Back 


WEST FRANKFORT, Il. 


be able to turn a deaf ear to 


ool gymnasium, laid 


out their demands for federal 


aid, public works, power and/gency, unemployment compensa- 
water and flood control. proj-jtion, surplus food distribution, vo- 
ects, steps to halt dwindling farm|jeational re-training. 
prices and the closing of mines} Sen. Douglas, who received a 
and factories. _|rousing welcome here, announced; 
This was the “Sink or Swim”|that two weeks of hearings on this 
rally, called by Rep. Kenneth)bill would begin in Washington 
Gray (D. Ill.), a freshman con-|shortly after Congress reconvened. 
gressman whose district covers the} Then, the Senate Labor Com- 
15 southernmost -counties of Illi-|mittee, which he heads, would 
nois, where the economic. hard-!conduct further hearings in the 
ship is worst. |so-called depressed areas of New 
Hundreds of towns were repre- England, Pennsylvania, West Vir-, 
sented here. From the crowded ginia and Kentucky, as well as. 
sm balconies hung the home town! Southern Illinojs. 
i wners: “Zeigler wants to swim!”| Billed as a “non-political forum,” 
“Mound City — We are sinking,'this large meeting dramatized the 
throw us a rope!” callousness of the Republican 
* “Cadillac Cabinet” toward these 


eS oe ene ee ee 


35 people who told briefly of the| 
their] #24 


suffering and hardship 
own communities. 


“Fifty-eight pereent of the able- 


in 


bodied men in our town of Mounds : 


have no full-time employment,” 
declared Harvey Ward, “The gov- 
ernment seems to have money for 


everything but the kind of projects a 


that would give us work.” 
* 


. AT. HOME AND ABROAD — 


PENG AND TARUC 


FROM THE 15 counties of| ee 


Southern __ Illinois, 
came here in bus and truck cara- 
vans, paraded through the West 
or Swim” rally was announced in 


Rep. Gray told how he con- 


THE LIFELINE which was needy communities. 
agreed upon here was an omnibus! “The government is going to 
hill proposed by Sen. Paul J. Doug-| have to find work for these coal 
las (D-II), known as S. 2663. This|miners who‘ have children to 
“depressed areas” bill would set up feed,” declared George Shear of 


a government agency with the fi- Shawneetown, Til. 
After scores of government and’ 


nances and the powers. to make! 
ioans for the building of industrial, state, officidis, mayor. and..commis- 
planis,, and for, state sand’ townjsioners' were.) introduced). Rep, 


‘ceived of this rally last August 


when he came home ftom Wash- 


was, tame. we: got togetheti'to :de: 


projects, set, up programs for emes-Grayt brought to: the platform soma 


t;: 


mazid tat: bee governpient dete” izisa Ong ‘WS; FARUC 


S. ALLEN—— 


usual. With previous changes of 
administration, the Huks also 
broached negotiations to end the - 
civil war. Such negotiations had 
failed because the government 
demanded what amounted to 
unconditional surrender. ~ On 
their side, the Huks - wanted 
guarantees of full political rights, 
without reprisals against them; 
the seating in Congress of Luis 
Taruc and others who had been 
elected but had been denied 
their seats. 
* 

THIS TIME, President Mag- 
saysay designated a leading Fili- 
pino journalist, Benigno Aquino 
of the Manila Times, to under- 
take preliminary private discus- 
sions with the Huks. These dis- 
cussions lasted a few months, at 
least two, although the fighting 
Seemed to have cadihaahal dur- 
ing this period. As a result, a 
preliminary agreement was 
reached between the Huk com- 
mand and the President. 

At the time Taruc was said 
to have surrendered, the terms 
of the agreement were published 
in the Manila newspapers. Ac- 
cording to these, the Huks 
would agree to give up their 
arms, not all at once, but in> 
gradual stages, at stated inter- 
vals of time. On its side, the 


government would assure full 
civilian and political rights. All 


Huks would be granted amnesty, 
except for those who could be 
proved to have committed 
“criminal acts.” In faet, an am- 
nesty resolution was introduced 
into Congress on the day of the 
“surrender.”. These were the 
principal terms, still te be dis- 
cussed in detail between Taruk 
and the President. 


In themselves, the terms do 
not seem “unlikely. The Huks 
had made it clear all along that 
they wanted to end the eivil 
war, that they wished to return 
to their rightful place in the 
political life of the country. But, 
they wanted satisfactory guar- 
antees of their political status 
before surrendering their arms. 
The piecemeal turning ever of 
arms in gradual stages would 
give them the opportunity to 
guage the fulfilment of political 
premises. True, much would 
have to be determined — the 
extent of the amnesty, the clear 
designation of “criminal acts,” 
the preservation of their forces 
during the transitional stage, 
and many other questions. 

* 


_ IT WAS, I gather, to discuss 
these questions with President 
Magsaysay that Taruc permit- - 
ted himself to be brought to 
Camp Murshy, headquarters of 
the Philippines Army, on May 
17, 1954. The journey is de- 
scribed in the Manila press. The 
entire area was surrounded by 
the Philippime army, which at- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Frankfort streets, where the “Sink | ee 
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ington and opened a headquarters| (gue ae 
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DETROIT. — The vice-president 


» of UAW-AFL-CIO Local 212, Tony 


=| Czerwimski writing in the “Voice 


Negro Leader Hits 
Stoolpigeon Wright | 
PITTSBURGH. — The following 


of 212,” December issue, says the 
UAW and other unions should call 
a conference representing labor, 
farmers, liberal organizations to 
work out a common policy and 
agree on candidates. 


He says that the way to halt the 
anti-labor offensive in the country 
would be an aggressive drive be- 
hind a program geared to the needs 
of the people. 


He writes that labor no longer, 
since its now a united movement 
of 15,000,000 members, has to be 
a kite to any political party and 
the time for labor to declare its aims 
and aspirations is now. 


He makes the point that labor 
can't be pushed around like it was 
years ago because it has the poten- 
tial strength of a giant, but he asks, 
will that potential strength become 
actual strength? 


And now comes the Justice De- 
partment under Eisenhower's Ad- 


» Nat! Legislative Confab — 


ministration with an _ indictment 
against the UAW. Of course he 
writes, we know that the Repub- 
licans jogged the arm of the State 
Department on this because they 
wanted to hit back at_labor. 


He makes the point that the 1956 


elections have to result in a, gov- 
ernment being elected that will be 
more responsive to the needs of the 
people rather than Big Bus.ness, 
quoting as his source, UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther at the recent 


merger convention. 


1950 


Office for These 

DETROIT. + Here is a seldom 
disclosed look at how the fat cats 
of the auto industry, General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler have made 
out since 1946, when it comes to 
profits after taxes. 


Here is the lineup on the Big 
Three: 


(Figures in thousands) 


GENERAL MOTORS 

Net Sales Profit 
____ $1,962,502 _ $ 87,526 
a. $015,100 287,991 
ao 4 101,776 440,448 
_-.. 5,700,835 656.434 
-.<. toarwee 834.044 
a... 146500 506,200 
_.-. 7,049,184 39,021 


Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1951 
1952 


35 Citizen Groups Back Wilmington, = 


1955 


__..10,027,985 598,119 
___. 9,823,526 805,974 
__.. 9,543,778. 912,887 


letter from Benjamin Careathers, 
Jong-outstanding Negro Commu- 
nist in western Pennsylvania, ap- 


peared in the Pittsburgh Courier 
amidst a dozen interviews by that 
paper's reporter with leading Ne- 
groes of the city and a white Dem- 
ocratic politician who has built up 
a considerable following among 
them. 

The interviews expressed the 
“pride” of those quotes over the 
disclosure by Alexander Wright, 
head for some years of the Pro- 
gressive Party here, that for the 
past 13 years he had been an un- 
dercover agent for the FBI. Wright 


revealed his role as a government 


spy and provocateur in testimony 


Del., Forum on American Freedoms 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Thirty- 
five organizations in the Wilming- 
ton area will participate in a Free- 
dom Forum from Jan. 15 to Feb. 


129, it was recently announced by 


Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr., chair- 
man of the Freedom Forum steer- 


ing committee. During that period 
the cooperating groups have agreed 
to have programs on some aspect 
of the principles of freedom that 
are the basis of the American gov- 
ernment as established by the Con- 


cipal of the Wilmington High 
School said: 

“It is hoped that as an _ out- 
growth of the work of many organi- 
zations, freedom of thought and 
inquiry will be regarded as neither 
a luxury nor a privilege, but a basic 
necessity in the functioning of a 
democracy.” 

Participating organization, in 
clude the Kiwanis Club, Lions 
Club, Jewish Federation, Bureau of 


tion of Women’s Clubs. and Allied 
Organizations, NAACP, ‘Delaware 
‘Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Also: National Council of Negro| 


Women, American Association of 
University Women, YMHA, Wil- 
mington Board of Publie Educa- 
‘tion, Welfare Council of Delaware. 
United Chureh Women, Tatnall 
School, Friends School, Wilmington 
Public Library, News-]ournal Com- 


pany, Young Democrats of Wil- 


‘mington and Northem New Castle 


1955° .- 


Total $68,121,365 $5,698,344 


CHRYSLER 
1946 ____-$ 870,000 
1947 ____ 1,362,627 
1948 ____ 1,567,933 
1949 ____ 2,084,602 
1950 ____ 2,190,693 
1951 ____ 2.546.679 
1952 ____ 2,600,959 
1953 ____ 3,347,864 
1954 ____ 2,071,598 
. 2,446,251 


Total —_$21,109,206 
FORD 


$ 26.889 
67,181 
89,187 

132,170 
127.877 
71973 
78,697 
74,789 
18.517 
70.637 


$759,915 


Jewish Women, B'nai B'rith Wo-|County, Active Young Republicans,|]946 ____ 
men, YMCA, YWCA, Wilmington} Delaware State CIO, Veterans of 
and New Castle County Council of| Foreign Wars, Friends Service!]948 ____ 1,971,200 
Churches, National Conference of|Sommittee and the Wilmington']949 ___ 2.249.400 
Christians and Jews, City Federa-’ League of Women Voters. “ae 3.029.500 


$ 894,500(de!.)$ 
1947 ____ 1,501,700 


8. 00 
62,600 
96.000 

177,009 
260,300 


stitution and the Bill of Rights. 
The purposé of the Freedom 

Forum, Mrs. Herlihy said, is to 

rewaken awareness of the Ameri- 


Dec. 8 at the Smith Act trial of 11 
Ohio Communist leaders at Cleve- 
Jand. 


Cosel who suffers from a 


bad. case f turberculosis—which 
has largely ‘cenfined him ta. his 
room for several years— is among 
the five Communist leaders whose 
appeals from a frameup convic- 
tion here under the Smith Act are 
to be argued before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court soon. Wright had 
testified in Cleveland that Carea- 
thers helped him (Wright) “get 
back into the Communist Party in 
1942.” 
“Many 
activities for a long period such as 
organizing fer fhe_ steelworkers, 


struggles of the unemploved, elec-| 


tions and my many other en- 
deavors,” Careathers wrote the 
fourier, “are asking what is my 
feeling about the latest stoolpigeon 
from Pittsburgh Alexander 
Wright. They are askirig this ques- 
tion because of my past associa- 
tions with him. 

“My feeling is nothing but con- 
tempt. Of course, [ had associa- 
tion with Wright, met with him as 
I have many others on issties af- 
fecting my people. But when one 

a stoolie and joins with 
the Till killers, it.is time for the 
greatest contempt. 

“Wright said the FBI had paid 
him $27,000 over a period of vears 
for stooling on his friends. It is 
strange enough that I don’t know 
of a cent they have spent to bring 
the Till killers to account for their 
crime nor to apprehend the mur- 
derers of other Negroes in the State 
of Mississippi. We learn with dis- 
gust that the FBI and state police 
of Mississippi called off their in- 
vestigation of the recent shooting 
of Gus Courts, Negro Belzoni 
storekeeper, to look into a bank 
robbery 132 miles away. 

“These are the things Negroes 
and other well-thinking people are 
interested in stopping. But the 
stooling of Wright will have no ef- 
fect upon helping. put an end to 
such viciousness against my peo- 
ple. Instead, it will help those who 
practice such things. 


“No one should think that be-! 


cause of this, however, that the 
world or progress has stopped. I 
am glad to see that while this one 
Negro becomes a stoolie and helps 
thé forces that want to continue 
segregation—thus betraying his peo- 
ple—2,000 white students in the 
Deep South—Atlanta, Ga.,—demon- 
strated for the right of a Negro 
football player to play ‘on thé’ Uni- 


eople who know of my) 


- 


can heritage, to understand the con- 
cepts of liberty on which America 
was founded, and to reaffirm a be- 


lief in America as the hope of the 
world. 


* 

FREEDOM Forum is financed 
by loeal groups which have evi- 
denced an interest in furthering 
discussion on American liberties 
and ideals. All clubs and groups 
in the Wilmington area are wel- 
come to join. \ 

A resource committee compris- 
ing Mrs. Harland A. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Harry Kolber, head of Local 
Bnai Brith; Norman Greenblatt, 
secretary state CIO, and Louis Red- 
ding, local counsel NAACP, has 
compiled a list of books, pamph- 
lets, and films that may be used 
as source material for meetings. 
The suggested list will be avail- 
able at the Public Library. It in- 
cludes many books suitavle tor 
study and discussion or for book re- 
views. ° 

Each cooperating organization 
with materials, books, pamphlets, 
or films, will make its material 
available to other groups. Each or- 
‘ganization may follow its ewn pat- 
tern of procedure. 
DISCUSSING the 


Freedom 


1951 ____ 2,741,800 
1952 ____ 2,640,000 


126,100 
116,900 


Forum, Clarence A. Fulmer, prin- 


Rally on Downstate 
Crisis Hits at GOP 


WEST FRANKFORT, Ii.— 
One-seventh of the state of Il- 
linois, gripped by unemploy- 
ment, may help shift the state’s 
political balance in the 1956 
elections. 


From 15 Southern _Iilinois 


counties, the people sent several 
thousand delegates to an emer- 
geney rally here on New Year's 
.Eve. They erowded into the 
West Frankfort High School 
gymnasium to indict state and 
federal officials who have ignor- 
ed the nroblems of this area. 

Democratic Rep. Kenneth 


Gray, who ealled the _ rally, 
charged that the Republicans 
have blinded themselvés to the 
suffering of these people with 
their boast of “prosperity” for 
the wealthy corporations. 
THE largest ovation here was 


for Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill) 
who came here to. explain his 
bill, S.- 2663, aimed at aiding 
the “depressed arees’ of the 
U.S. He said this measure would 
alleviate some of the probléms 
of this “Little Egypt” area, as 
Southern Illinois is called. 
Sen. Douglas hit back at an 
editorial in the Chieago Tribune 
recently which declared that 
“the logical remedy fer many 
Egyptians is a railroad ticket.” 


“[ dont accept the premise 
that this must become a ghost 
area, said Sen. Douglas to the 
crowd that jammed the gym- 
nasium and stool outside to lis- 
ten to loudspeakers. 


Republican spokesmen here 
did little more than to urge the 
unemployed workers. and im- 
poverished farmers of this re- 
gion to “have faith in President 
Eisenhower.” 


REP. CHARLES VURSELL, 


eae 


|: "4a Packihghouse workers ‘on the job. Some 40 
_ versity, o£. Pittsburgh..team,", ..-.. ..gr0, and the. UPWA .has beep iit the forefrontiof 


t struggle! for Ne 


ercent ‘of al “wo 
: “ bed + $3 


ATTTSeS 
« * | ‘ i 


” 
7 
2.6 
~~ 


= 


1953 ____ 4,211,300 
1954 ____ 4,062,300 
1955* __. 4,042,600 312.200 


Total $27,344,500 $1,556,200 
*-For nine months ended Sept. 
30. 


the Republican congressman 
from the district north of here 
claimed that no administration 
has ever been able to satisfy all 
of the people. Although invited, 
Sen. Everett M. Dirksen failed 
to attend. 

Gov. William G. Stratton sent 
a message and had several of 
his officials here. One of them 
made the offer that the Illino‘s 
Department of Labor would 
help unemployed workers here 
to get jobs in other parts of the 
state. 


However, more than a score of 
people who told the tragie 
stories of their own communities 
deplored the fact that the down- | 
state towns are shrinking, hin- 
dreds of unemployed families 
are moving out, families are 
being. broken up where workers 
are leaving their families to jobs 
elsewhere, while still others are 
communting long distances to 


jobs. 


165,800 
227 300 


+ Rep. Gray, who called this 


meeting, was elected in 1954 in 
‘this traditionally Republican. 
area. Although his calling of this 
rally was denounced by GOP 
local and farm papers as a 
political move,” many of the 
delegates here lauded his efiorts 
to bring the real issues of the 
area into the campaign. 


Jobiess Pay Now 


Covers Small Firms 
About 150,000. workers in small 
firms in New York State returned 
from year-end holidays yesterday 
to jobs covered by unemployment 
insuranee for the first time. 
Industrial Commissioner Isador 
Lubin said an extension of the 
unemployment law te~firms with 
three employes, which went into 
effect with the new year, has 
brought 50,000- new companies 
under the statute and has raised 
to 8,600,000 the number of New 


Yorkers now covered by the proe 


the previous standard fog 
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Westinghouse Striker Becomes Sha 
Ex Mayor's Demand for State 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA.—The gian 


SUNDAY 


ANUARY. 8, 


ad 
ee 


t Westinghouse Electric Corp. is faced in the strike- 


bound city of Sharon, Pa., with something new in its long and bitter war upon the unions 
of its employes. The company considered there were good prospects for a breakthrough in 


Sharon and has made a number 
of attempts in this direction. Re- 

publican Mayor Myron W. Jones 
- was “friendly” to the corporation 
etforts. 

However, public sentiment: has 
been strongly with the strikers. This 
feeling was crystallized in last fall’s 


election when the union supported 
the Democrats arid their candidate 
was elected Mayor. 


The new Mayor took office Jan. 
1. He is Michael J. Dunn, a striker 
and member of the 6,000-man Lo- 
cal 617, IUE. | 


Under -Jones’ administration 
Sharon had become notorious as a 
' concentration point for Westing- 
house “back-to-work” maneuvers. 
Although some of the clergy had 
been lured into supporting these 
intrigues—which were accorded fa-| 
vorable publicity in the newspapers 
and supported by business elements 
tied up with the Westinghouse— 


the maneuvers turned out to be 


flops. Even company officials ad-, 


mitted that only-a handful tried to 
crash the picket lines. 

Page One headlines in the Pitts- 
burgh Press, which editorially lines 
up behind the Mellon interests in 


EO ee ene 


their anti-union. struggles, show 
how dismally the corporation has 
failed in such attempts. Most re- 
vealing was the oe ee (Dec. 5), 
which tells the story of all later 
such moves. 
BACK TO JOB MOVE 
IN IVE FALLS FLAT 

That dispatch from Sharon quot- 


ed a “company spokesman” who 


claimed that 35 (!) men had enter- 
ed the plant. According to Eugene 
A. Dyll, president of Local 67: “Not 
one person crossed the picket lines 
to collect a $20 bribe offered by 
the Westinghouse in newspaper 
and radio announcements.” 

The newspapers agree—although 
practically all are lined up on the 
side of the Mellons—that in every 
case of an attempt so far to smash 
the picket lines and resistance of 
the workers the strikers have turn- 
ed out in great numbers to demon- 
strate their solidarity. From 2,000 
to 3,000 have supported the Shar- 
on pickets on such occasions, de- 
spite the ban on mass picketing. 

* 


A SECOND reverse suffered by 


the company was the refusal of 
Gov. Leader to order the State Po- 
lice to take over the maintenance 


Oe re ee ee ee 


——_—— — re ee eee 


of order in Sharon, Just a few days 
before. going out of office Mayor 
Jones performed his last official 
service for the Westinghouse by 
asking for State Troops to “pro- 
tect” the community. He asserted 
that “a lot of people could have 
been killed” in alleged “rioting” at- 
tending an attempt by company 
agents the day before to “crash” 
the picket lines by what its spokes- 
men reported as “200 workers.”. 
This allegation was flatly con- 
tradicted by Captain Albert Dahl- 
strom, director of the State Bu- 
reau of Criminal Investigation, who 
declared: “Our latest report is that 
there have been no disorders and 
no complaints. We understand,” he 
added, “that there are no pickets 
at the Camp Reynolds (Westing- 
house) — (near Greensville) and 


only about 100 at the Sharon’ 


ns eager ae 
all-powerful Mellon interests to en- 
counter these difficulties in getting 
whatever repressive action they 
want — their workers. This 
“turn of the wheel” illustrates the 
role political power can play in 


the outcome of labor’s economic! 


struggles. 


“a 


Gains in Negro Representation 
Threatened by Political Apathy 


CHICAGO.—The fight for Ne- 
gro representation in Chicago will 
have to beGome a top item in the: 
political considerations of labor and 
liberal groups here. 


A survey showed that this is the 
only way that even the slightest 
gains are to be made this year in 
winning posts which will in any 


Way measure up to a non-white 
population now over 850,000 state- 
wide and 700,000 (8 percent) in 
Chicago. 

Demooratic and Republican 
Party leaders here were taking no 
steps thus far to advance new Ne- 
gro candidacies on their own. At 
the same time, those labor and 
other independent forces which 


could force this issue to the fore- 


front were not yet showing any 
indication of making this a part, 


ot the mounting over-all fight for 
civil rights. fae 
IN ELECTIVE offices in Illinois 
the proportion of Negroes to the 
total is as follows: congressmen, 1 
out of 25; state representatives, 6 
out of 153; state senators, 1 out 
of 51; Chicago aldermen, 5 out of 
00. In judgeships, the situation re- 
mined: as bad, or worse. 


Vor appointed offices in the Chi- 
cago city. administration, Mayor 
Daley recently named a Negro 
woman, Mrs. 
Assistant Corporation Counsel. 
This appointment, however, fell 
far short of the political commit- 
ment made after the city election 
to appoint a Negro to the cabinet 
rank of Corporation Counsel. 


In top state offices, while there 
are no elected Negro officials, Gov- 
ernor Stratton has given a state 
cabinet post to Joseph Bibb, the 
former editor of the Chicago edi- 
tion of the rae Courier. 


AS A_RESULT of reapportion- 
ment of state legislative districts, 
there will be an increase in assem- 


bly seats to 177 and in senate seats. 


to 58. This should properly have 
been done to accord more equa] 
representation to the Negro peo- 
ple. Instead, a number of Negro 
.communities have been gérryman- 


Edith Sampson as, 


‘There are four counts 
frameup indictment and upon con- 


Negro. legislators. 


For example, the 24th ward on 
the West Side now has a Negro 
population of more than 95 per- 
cent, But the 24th ward is artifi- 
cially divided into three state rep- 
resentative districts, the 16th, 17th 
and 30th, thus splintering the Ne- 


gro community and making it part 


of other heavily-populated white 


communities, 


On the South Side, the 
nantly Negro 4th Ward 


redomi- 
as been 


‘divided between the 22nd and 23rd 


districts, and as a result no Negro 
candidate is yet in the running in 


bey 23rd _ District. : 
EARLY last November,, State 


Representative Corneal Davis (D- 
Ist Dist) indicated that a major 
advance in Negro representation in 
the Illinois legislature was possible. 
Representative Davis estimated 
that Negro representation would 
be increased in the lower house 
‘from six to 10 members and _ pos- 
sibly even 12. But, with the dead- 
line for candidate filing in the pri- 
maries on Jan. 23, there is very 
little evidence yet of a movement 
to guarantee any significant in- 
crease in representation. 


UAW Trial 
Begins Jan. 16 
Before Picard 


DETROIT.—On Jan. 16, Fed- 
eral Judge Frank Picard will rule 
on the UAW-AFL-CIO’s motion to 
throw out a government indict- 
ment against the union. The union 
charges that the indictment is ille- 
gal, unconstitutional and violates 
the First Amendment. The indict- 


ment charges that the union paid 


out of its general fund $5,985 to 
pay for a election broadcast for 
U.S. Senator Pat McNamara. 
in the 


viction a $5,000 fine can be levied 
on each count. 

Picard heard arguments some 
weeks ago on the UAW motion 
and then stalled on thé issue ol 
throwing out the ‘goveroment’s 
case, 

The case is one that started with 
the issue being goaded by the 
Ford Motor Company agent John 


Feikens, state GOP chairman with 
the ball quickly taken aver by the 


White House:-thé Ejserihower Ad- 


Postpone ‘Decision 


In Allan’s Case 


DETROIT. — Federal Judge 
Arthur Lederle postponed a de- 
cision on the denaturalization 
case of William Allan, Michigan 
Worker editor until Jan. 23. 
_The court session Monday, Dec. 
> saw the judge state that in a 
case like this he wanted all evi- 
dence available before making 
a final decision. He said the bur- 
den of proof was on the govern- 
ment and that it must have 


more tha.. just a primo facie 
case. 


~~ 


UAW expenditures and-funds (and 
is reported doing the same with 
Ford Local 600, with another 
similar frameup indictment: pos- 
sibly being levelled there). 

Trying the case is some of the 
same courtroom officials who were 
part of the Michigan Six trial un- 
der the Smith Act more than a 
year ago. 

Prosecuting the UAW~is Fred 
Kaess, U. §S. District Attorney, 
former Wayne County GOP chair- 
man. The judge in the Michigan 
Smith Act frameup was Frank Pi- 
card, who sentenced the Six to 4-5 
years in jail, fined them $10,000 
and set the exorbit bail of $20,000 


dered. to, prevent the election of ministration. The FBI checked intolexcept Helen Winter, $5,000. 


It is a new experience for the 


to $25,000 For' each of the’ Six, 
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Strikers Ask: Why Deputies 
At Peaceful Picket Line? 


By JOSEPH POSNER 

LESTER, Pa. — Thirty special 
deputies stationed here during this 
past week and constantly breathing 
down the necks of the pickets at 
the Westinghouse plant have to 
date given the union no trouble, 
and there is a division of opinion 
among the strikers as to the mean- 
ing of the calm. 

The deputies were mobilized by 
Delaware County Sheriff Frank 
Snear following the issuance of a 
Writ of Assistance by the Com- 


Westinghouse management. The 
company claims that the deputies 
are needed to stop “illegal” picket- 
ing that amounts to “seizure of 
the plant” by the union (Local 107, 
United Electrical Workers). 

The striking workers have main- 
tained exceptional discipline on 
the picketline. Supervisors are al- 
lowed to go into the plant. There 
has been no attempt by any pro- 
duction or office workers to cross 
the picket line. No acts of violence 
have been reported. 

Local 107 president. Carl Grey 
undoubtedly expressed the feel- 
ings of his union membership 
when he blasted the first announce- 
ment of mobilization of the depu- 
ties as “a prelude to strikebreak- 
ing. r 

However, aftef™a week on the 
picket line under the shadow of 
the deputies yet without any show 
of hostility from them, some of 
the strikers appear to believe that 
the company has given up the 
idea of trying to break the union. 


point of view tell you they have 
not forgotten that less than a month 
ago a truck driver hired by the 
company was held by the Grand 
Jury for “intent to kill” after he 
drove his truck into the picket line 
and knocked down two workers. 


But having assured you that 
they remember these past strike- 
breaking provocations, they will 
add, in the words of one young 
striker, “We_ have lots of support 
for this strike. Fifty local unions 
have publicly céme out for us ia 
one way or another. Maybe the 
Westinghouse owners know when 
they're licked.” 

There are others in the union, 
however, who are of a different 


opinion. One of these, with grey- 
ing hair was in a hurry to board 
a Chester bus after having finish- 
ed picket duty on this cold day, 
but stopped long enough to say: 
“I can't say why we've been lucky 
enough not to run into any trouble 
so far. But ['ve been around long 
enough to know that Westing- 
house didn’t ask for these deputies 
just to keep us company.” 

The deputies are scheduled to 
be on hand at the strike scene again 
this coming week. 

This past week they were un- 
armed, although it had previously 
been reported in the press that 
they would carry riet sticks and 
guns, and that they were receiving 
practice in throwing tear gas. 


Sheriff Snear has denied respon- 
sibility for the earlier press reports, 
and stated. “I’m not going to issue 


Those who hold thiseoptimistic any riot sticks or any revolvers.” 


la 
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MONEY IN MINUTES | 
Work Time Required to Purchase Specified Foods in 


1890 an 


Food 


— 

Milk (delivered) 

Eggs 

Average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries 


d 1954 


Average 
Work Time retail prices 
1890 1954 1890 1954 
Minutes Minutes (cents) (cents) 
19 6 05 17 
48 30 12 91 
695 24 23% 72 
30 4 08 262 
26 3 07 1042 
26 8 07 28 * 
78 19 is. + ZR 58% 


1890—16 cents per hour 
1954—$1.81 per hour 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Eastlandites Gather in Secret 


Assiqnment: USA 


Hitler Officers Land 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


All of it happened only 
yesterday, it seems, so that 
time has not yet blurred the 
visage of the Nazi. You start 
when you see it as though it is 
a shrouded skeleton you might 
_ encounter at 42nd St. and Broad- 
way. So when 
the faces of the 
former Nazi of- 
ficers looked 
up at you from 


the front-page- 


ot ‘the New 
York newspap- 
er today you 
felt your blood 
re. 

The _ news- 
paper put it in the best possible 
light. The caption under the big 
photogr aph that depicted the of- 
icers arriving at Idlewild, piling 
off the Lufthansa, said: “West 
German Soldiers Arrive.” A little 
further on it said that “38 Bonn 
army men were here for train- 
ing.” 

These were the first uniform- 
ed German’ soldiers to come to 
our shores since World War II 
ended, these officers of West 
Germany's re-created army who 
were conveved here to get. six 
months training at various U. S. 
Army schools. 

* 
ALL the story said, had been 


errors of their leaders,” as though 
it were a matter of a tew mis- 
takes made by men named Adolt 
Hitler and others named Jose! 
Goebbels and Heinrich Himmler 
and Hermann Goering. Nothing, 
of course, is to be said about 
“rassenhasse.. (race hatred), or 
the word “herrenvolk” (master | 
race): nobody was to say anv- 
thing about the multitudes o! 
Nazi heroes who cut unborn 
babies out of the bellies of their 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Pe “sa cial Jeanine 


High Court, Constitution 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


HAVING MET no challenge —not even an official rebuke—in the 
four wanton murders of Negroes in Mississippi, the political racists are 


now organizing South-wide to attack the foundations of the Republic. 


Under the prodding of Mississippi's Sen. James O. Eastland, a group of governors, 
ex-governors, U.S. Senators and Representatives, prominent industrialists, racist plant- 


ers and just plain fascists, have finally perfected an instrument of subversion called the 


The Featured Speaker oe 
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Federation for Constitutional 
Government. Plans for the group 
of conspirators were worked out 
in secret last week—Christmas 
Week—in Memphis,.Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel, 
but their aims and_ objectives 
were clear. 

Of the FCG, Eastland said 
before the Memphis meeting: 

“It will be a people’s organi- 
zation, an organization not con- 
trolled by fawning politicians 
who cater to organized racial 
pressure groups. A people's o7- 
ganization to fight the (Supreme) 
Court, to fight the CIO, to fight 
the NAACP and to fight all the 
conscienceless pressure groups 


i$ we hg t" s+ Le ee 


See Editorial, Page 5 


Readers Greet Our Editor With Dollars 


Page 2 
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Racists Lay Plans to Defy 


e 
Eastiand’s 


Wiis 


Attack 
On Matusow Aimed 
At New York Times 


~ 


See Page 4 
ee 


who are attempting our destruc- 


tion. 
* 


EASTLAND has made plain 
his contempt for federal law in 
his proposal for southern states 
to adopt plans for “nullifying” 
the anti-segregation rulings of 
the Supreme Court and all fed- 
eral laws in relation to racism— 
including the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. He has 
shown his position on law en- 
forcement by utilizing his of- 
fice as U.S. Senator to support 
the murder of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Louis Till. And as to the 
aims of his politically deformed 
brainchild, he has orated as fol- 
lows: : 

“Generations of southerners 
vet unborn will cherish our mem- 
orv because they will realize 
that the fight we now wage wiil 
have -preserved for them their 
untainted racial heritage, their 
culture, and the institutions of 


the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
x 


THE WORLD, outside of 
South Africa, has not heard such 
political aims expressed since 
Hitler ruled Germany. And Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, has correctly char- 


acterized Eastland’s movement 
when he wrote in the NAACP 
New Year's message: 

“They have a frightening re- 
semblance to the pattern made 
infamous by the Nazi party in 
Germany. Using the Negro as 
an excuse, even as the Nazis 
used the Jews in Germany, the 
literature and spokesmen for the 
Councils (White Citizens @oun- 
cils, core of the Eastland racists 
—AWB) are denouncing all and 
sundry as communistic dupes or 
fronts for communism.” 


officers “in Hitler's army” and 
all had seen combat “at various 
front lines.” In other words, all 
had a big hand in killing our 
sons and the sons of our Allies. 
Aud now they stand here, on our 
shores, to be trained by our gen- 
erals to build another German 
army. 


To those of us who have worked. paign as a welcome-home present.| And so we received some $2, ort 

ith him’ for years, it was a w Oh! The joy we felt was shared by, during the week, despite the holi- 
pe ¥ ‘many a reader, who expressed it) day. But there are still nearly 
derfulu sight to see Johnny Gates ; in another important, tangible |$20,000 to go, and as Johnny him- 
back at his desk on Tuesday. way. Thus, one young man put self put it, we want to elear it up 
Johnny as our readers know, is $500 down on our — a Rie can ara ek — 

r drsoon after the announcement of/without immediate turther head- 
oad sapons .. : a v img ‘6 Johnny's return, and said it wsa|aches, and to go on to the drive 
naa: Y a my ee bytin’ . afl given by a group of Manhattan-|to expand circulation. 

rom us by the witch-hunters an 


ites in honor of that event. So, let’s everyone celebrate his 
derful sight to see Johnny Gates} Numerous» messages accom-/return by contributing and col- 
four years because he would not!panied by fives, tens and larger jlecting the necessary funds to put 
o along with the cold war im-/Su™s expressed the idea that the $64,000 appeal over in short 
, “there is no more appropriate way | order. Send your own contribu- 
perialists who would have liked: to greet Johnny’s return than mMitions, and get into the $30 club 


Well, if our authorities can re- 
prieve generals who ordered the 
cold-blooded killing of our beys 
at that fateful crossroads in Mal- 
medyv where the massacre hap- 
pened, it follows logically that 


our high authorities will train 
the underlings. 


I am not the only American 
who started in surprise and in 
anger. Spectators at Idlewild, the 
account said, crowded forward 
to take a critical look “at the 
field-gray uniforms worn by the 
men, which is what most Amer- 
icans would-have done. Some im- 
pulse born of a dreadful experi- 
‘ence compelled them to look. 
The reporter said, and I regret 
that he did not pursue his sus- 
picions, that “as far as could be 
establishea,” the new garb has 

“little resemblance to the uni- 
forms worn by Hitler's Wehr- 
macht.” 

* 

THE GIs who were mown 
down at Malmedy are not on 
hand to “establish” that identity, 
and perhaps the authorities re- 
sponsible for our policy in West 
Germany would not care to have 
experts testify. 

These Germans “who fought 
on various fronts” and who kill- 
ed on various fronts, had an 
abundant sense of expediency. 
Their ‘spokesman decried ' “the 


to heat up the war to extend their’ picking up some money for the 
fund campaign” of $64,000. 


profits. 
It is characteristic of him that 


in his first words to the staff, 
he said he was glad to be back’ 
at this time because there is a 
circulation campaign on, and he 
was always one for fighting to. 
expand readership of our paper. 
The folks in Minnesota and the. 
Dakotas were a distance away and. 
didn’t hear his words. But_they 
wasted no time in sending along, 
20 Worker subs in honor of his’ 
return, and informing us they ex- 
pect to go well above their tar- 
gets in the current campaign. 
Wisconsin folks, too, pledged 
by wire to Johnny that they would: 
go over their goals in the cam- 


co" ~ 
Received last week__ $2,592.50 


$19, 732,02 


Send your ‘contributions to P.O.: 
Box 156, Cooper Station, New: 
York City 3, N.Y.; or if in New) 
York, bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th 
floor. 
< 


gi 


ee © 


| 


by gathering that much this week 
and next, 


Almost everyone who has a 
patriotic concern for the Con- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Santa Claus Doffs Beard, Picks Up Bludgeon 


The Story Behind the Murder 
At Westinghouse Gates | 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE YEAR 1956 opened with labor united; 


the year are an omen of things to 
~ come in 1956. One answer is clear: 
it will be a year in which united 
labor will face a hard struggle, 
and the Westinghouse strike is the 
first major challenge. | 

In line with its warnings two 
weeks earlier, Local 746, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers at Columbus decided to stage 
a demonstration at the plant gates 
to protest the scab-herding policy 
of Westinghouse. That was on the 
79th day of the nationwide strike. 
Far from showing signs it wants a 
settlement, the company stepped ' 
up its concentrated efforts inj 
Columbus to “prove” strikebreak- 
ing will work. Daily claims were 
issued on the number of scabs that 
entered plant gates. Shortly be- 
fore New Year the company said 
1,700 were back at work. This was 
about half of the total number otf |! 
scabs the company claimed in its. 
chain-wide back-to-work effort. | 

* 

INSTEAD of serious negotia- 
tions at the daily Pittsburgh con- 
ference, the strikers saw the com- 
pany’s representatives walk out on 
the excuse that “unprintable” Jan- 
guage was allegedly used by rep- 
resentatives of the IUE. Then they. 
saw Westinghouse don a Santa 
Claus makeup and announce that 


t _ eee 
strikers could collect $100 Joans OKAY Boys, LETS BUST 


without interest for the “require-' the demonstration, IUE and Wes-| 
ments of a decent Christmas. At tinghouse negotiators met again, 
some of. the plants the company} put broke up after an hour, the | 
arranged for organs to play carols) company’s representatives again. 
as hungry men and women stood claiming “foul” language was used. 
in line to apply for the %$100/The real cause of the walkout was 


loans. > the presence of a union staff mem- 
So they mobilized more than per whe was taking notes and the 


2,000-strong on the morning o| | company’s apparent feeling that 
Jan. 3 to protest strikebreaking and it. ctrikebrea ing strategy was a 
call a halt to this company hypo-)petter course. 


risy. There was obviously no in- i see 
siadins of violence. Sheriff Ralph Westinghouse insists on violat- 
| ing its contract which has two. 


as tified | 

be Local 746. that the workers more years to run, and demands a 
would demonstrate and Maynard |"©“ five-year contract; refuses to 
E. Sensenbrenner, mayor of Co- match cther companies with a 
lumbus, was also informed. As ex- | ‘7S and insists on a unilateral 
right to retime work-loads to in- 


ted, police and deputies were| © yo 
fully mobilized when the workers | “*#5© speedup and shift wor kers 
on incentives to much lower-paid 


marched to — gales. 'day work at certain points. 


THE IVE is striking 30 plants 
employing 44,000 workers. The 


ACTING under an anti-picketing | 
injunction, police aided by scabs 


also with a striking worker killed at 
the gate of Westinghouse Electric's Columbus plant, many strikers injured and nearly 100 
arrested. Many wonder if the events at Columbus at 5:10 a.m. of the first working day of 


thence 
Ors 


UP THIS THING... “ 


unaffiliated United Electrieal, Ra-; 


dio and Machine Workers is strik- 
ing 11,000 workers in 10 other 
plants, including the key giant 
steam turbine plant at Lester, Pa. 
The unions are not joined to- 


IN MALAYA, talks to end the 

civil war have failed. The Brit- 
ish-backed Malayas and Singa- 
pore authorities demanded un- 
conditional surrender from Chin 
Peng, leader of the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader during the last war and 
continued the liberation struggle 
when the British again imposed 
colonial rule. Peng refused to 
accept these terms. From the 
rather meager newspaper. ac- 
counts we gather he insisted up- 
on all civilian and political rights 
for all, so that the Malay Fede- 
ration could progress toward full 
independence and national de- 
velopment. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish wanted this least of all. 


So, under the guarantee of safe 
conduct, Peng returned to the 
area controlled by his forces. 
Of course, the Malaya story is 
not ended. But it was an honor- 
able conference. The _ truce 
pledges were kept. 


No doubt, Chin Peng drew 
certain conclusions from the 
Philippines story, and himself 
took the proper precautions. For 
in the Philippines, under some- 
what similar circumstances, the 
outcome was quite different. To- 
day, Luis Taruc, commander of 
the Huks, the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 


freedom struggle, is in a military 
prison. 
* 

I DO NOT KNOW the entire 
story. What I know I have 
pieced together from the Ma- 
nila newspapers and periodicals 
during those months in 1954 
that followed the “surrender” of 
| Taruc. I put the word in quotes, 
because it is my conclusion that 
he did not surrender, Many 
have read this autobiography, 
“Born of-the People,” which was 


gether in a strike machinery but 


there has been a noticeable increase’ 
in friendship and collaboration be-| 


tween IUE and other AFL-CIO 
unions and the striking UE locals. 

The company’s recourse to vio- 
lence against strikers became ap- 


published here by International 
Publishers in 1953. It is a true, 
genuine, inspiring book, a reve- 
lation of the life and struggle 
of a colonial people. Those who 
know this book could net bring 
themselves to believe that Ta- 


parent especially through 
week after Christmas as clashes 
were reported between scabs and, 
pickets in Sharon, Pa., Springfield, 
Mass., and other _ strikebound 
points. 

The federal government ‘while 
seemingly unconcerned with a 


the 


rue had surrendered. Not every- 
thing is vet entirely: clear. But 
the so-called “surrender” never 
took place. 

The story, in brief, is this. 
After the election of Ramon 
Magsaysay in November, 1953, 
feelers were put out for the re- 


walkout rounding out a_ third! 
(Continued on Page 13) 


sumption of negotiations be- 
tween the Huks and the Govern- 


ment. This, in itself, is not un- 


sailed into the workers, arresting 
anyone they could grab, injuring 


3.0008 Gather at Illincis Town 


many and Troy Tadlock, 27 of 
Crove City, a striker, lay dead. 
The strikers defended themselves 


and in the process; some of the 
sca 
the list of killed, hospitalized and: 
arrested, shows clearly who made By CARL HIRSCH 
the attack. : | 

The company lost no time in: 


THE EISENHOWER Administration may no longe 


b cars were manhandled. But A Depr essed A req Talk 5 Bac i 


WEST FRANKFORT, I. ! 
r be able to turn a deaf ear to} 


eaten Gement thecting the! the cries of the crisis-stricken people of Southern-Illinois. Close to 3,000 of them, who ga- 


union with “lawlessness.” | 


thered here on New Year’s Eve in the bi 


Charles Clark, president of Lo-| out their demands for federal 


cal 746 issued a statement declar-|aid, _ publie works, 
water 


ing the union “charges that mur- 
der was committed on the picket 
line Tuesday morning. Troy Tad- 


and flood control. proj- 
ects, steps to halt dwindling farm 
prices and: the closing of mines 


power and 


g West Frankfort High School gymnasium, laid} 


gency unemployment compensa- 
tion, surplus food distribution, vo- 
cational re-training. 

Sen. Douglas, who received a 


'35 people who told briefly of the} | 
suffering and hardship in their] } = 


own communities. 


} 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


PENG AND TARUC 


—By JAMES S. ALLEN— 


invader and then continued the — 


usual. With previous changes of 
administration, the Huks. also 


_ broached negotiations to end the 


civil war. Such negotiations had 
failed because. the government 
demanded what amounted to 

conditional surrender. On 

eir side, the Huks wanted 
guarantees of full political rights, 
without reprisals against them; 
the seating in Congress of Luis 
Taruc and others who had been 
elected but had been denied 
their seats. 

* 

THIS TIME, President Mag- 
saysay designated a leading Fili- 
pino journalist, Benigno Aquino 
of the Manila Times, to under- 
take preliminary private discus- 
sions with the Huks. These dis- 
cussions lasted a few months, at 
least two, although the fighting 
seemed to have continued dur- 
ing this period. As a result, a 
preliminary agreement was 
reached between the Huk com- 
mand and the President. 

At the time Taruc was said 
to have surrendered, the terms 
of the agreement were published 
in the Manila newspapers. Ac- 
cording to these. the Huks 
would agree to give up their 
arms, not all at once, but in 
gradual stages, at stated inter- 
vals of time. On its side, the 
government would assure full 
civilian and political rights. All 
Huks would be granted amnesty, 
except for those who could be 
proved to have committed 
“criminal acts.” In fact: an am- 
nesty resolution was introduced 
into Congress on the day of the 
“surrender.” These were the 
principal terms, still to be dis- 
cussed in detail between Taruk 
and the President. 


In themselves, the terms do 
not seem unlikely. The Huks 
had made it clear all along that 
they wanted to end the civil 
war, that they wished to return 
to their rightful place in the 
political life of the country. But, 
they wanted satisfactory guar- 
antees of ‘their political status 
before surrendering their arms. 
The piecemeal turning over of 
arms in gradual stages would 
give them the opportunity to 
guage the fulfilment of political - 
promises. True, much would 
have to be determined — the 
extent of the amnesty, the clear 
designation of “criminal acts,” 
the preservation of their forces 
during the transitional stage, 
and many other questions. 

* 


IT WAS, I gather, to discuss 
these questions with President 
Magsaysay that Tarue permit- 
ted himself to be brought to 
Camp Murphy, headquarters of 
the Philippines Army, on May 
17, 1954. The journey is de- 
scribed in the Manila press. The 
entire area was surrounded by 
the Philippine army, which at- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


“Fifty-eight percent of the able-} 
bodied men in our town ef Moundst 
have no full-time empleyment,”| | 

declared Harvey Ward, “The gov-} £ 
ernment seems to have money for 
everything but the kind of projects] 
that would give us work.” 

: * 


lock was the victim of police,and factories. / 
brutality invoked by Westinghouse! This was the “Sink or Swim”|that two weeks of hearings on this 
management.” ‘rally, called by Rep. Kenneth bill would begin in Washington 
Stories came immediately from Gray (D. HI.), a freshman con-!shortly after Congress reconvened. 
police officials and the coroner) gressman whose district covers the} Then, the Senate Labor Com- 
that Tadlock suffered from heart 15 southernmost counties of Illi-|mittee, which he heads, would 
trouble and therefore must have nois, where the economic hard-'conduct further hearings in the} 
died of a heart attack induced by ship is worst. so-called depressed areas of New 
the events. As though that would; Hundreds:of towns were repre- England, Pennsylvania, West Vir- Southern _ Ilinois, 
not be murder. ‘sented here. From the crowded ginia and Kentucky, as well as!came here in bus and 


rousing welcome here, announced 


FROM THE 15 counties of| | 


townspeople} — 
truck cara-| — 


7 : 
GOV. LAUSCHE, 
inspired by Gov. Craig of In- 


diana (who broke the Perfect: 


Circle strike with national guards- 
men) issued a statement blaming 
the union for demonstrating in 
_ defiance of an anti-pickeling in- 
junction. Lausche had been re- 


apparently | 


'gym balconies hung the home town 
banners: “Zeigler wants to swim!” 
“Mound. City — We are sinking, 
throw us a rope!” 


THE LIFELINE. which was 
agreed upon here was an omnibus 
bill proposed by Sen. Paul J. Doug- 
las (D-Ill), known as S. 2663. This 


Southern Illinois. 
Billed as a “non-political forum,” | 
this large meeting dramatized the| 
callousness of the Republican: 
“Cadillac Cabinet” toward these: 
needy communities. ees oy 
government is gomg to 

have to find work for these coall 
miners 


Frankfort streets, where the “Sink 
or Swim” rally was announced in 
posters from every store window. 


|vans, paraded through the West} f7 


Rep. Gray told how he con-| i277 


ceived of this rally last August 


when he came home from Wash-!| #2 
ington and opened a headquarters } 


who have children to! on Main Street in West Frankfort. 


Oo. 
feed,* declared George Shear of “People kept coming in there atf § 
Shawneetown, Ill. _ + - |the rate of 150 te 200 a day with 


cently suggested by Dixiecrats as| “depressed areas” bill would set up 
a “moderate” candidate tor the a gevernment agency with the fi- 
Presidency om the Democratic: nanees and the powers to make} After scores of government and their problems, most of them un-] 
es ara But he announced be will’ joans: for the bui ing of industria] state officials, mayor and conimis-femployed,” he said, “I ‘figured’ it 
fe “thie: Senate: oes alge plants and ‘for state and town | sioner ‘were | introduced,’ Rep.| was time ‘Wwe’ got togethér' to, de- [| =" 
ae . e ; CSFrF > | berg. Caektsg Uk 6 % Sears? eS tees 3¢ ea! “So Os-erm . Cos a te). Soha. o'6a:- Sate. Oa 1 Sam ge BO i-45.55 “404 


Gov. ¢s ‘ : 
wus : tM, OSs EF pF eas ' Ji cee see 


‘ 


: a. ~ a _ 


ILLINOIS 


(SHOP TALK) 


ILLINOIS LABOR’S next important statement on the 1956 
elections will come from the state CIO convention which opens in 
Chicago on Friday, Jan. 13. 

Among other things, this convention is expected to make it clear 
as to whether labor will accept Scott Lucas_as the Democratie can- 
didate for U.S. Senator. Both the AFL, and the CIO have previously 
turned “buried” the Lucas candidacy, but certain Democratic ghouls 
keep resurrecting it. 


i 


ae 
AN ELECTION at the huge Standard Oil refinery in Whiting 
on Jan. 11 may be a tipoff on how the AFL-CIO will fare in bring- 
ing certain types of independent unions inte the fold. Voting will 
be 6,000 workers who for many years have been represented by a 
rather ineffectual independent unton. 


* wit 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY, operating at a break-neck pace, be- 
gins the new year with a 2% million-ton increase in annual rated 
capacity. ; 

Nevertheless, there are voices warning that this industry is one 
of the softest spots in this entire “boom” structure based on war econ-. 
omy, inflated values and credit buying. 

Dr. Edwin C. former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors under Truman, declared last week: 

“Over-capacity operations and over-stuffed orderbooks augur well 
for the continuation of the steel boom well into 1956. But one who 
has observed past patterns of boom:behavior may be pardoned for 


suspecting the presence here of concealed inventories and duplicate | 
orders.” | 


ae 
CHICAGOANS have been appointed to places in the standing 
committees of the AFL-CIO. Ralph Helstein, president of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, and Willard Townsend, president of 
the United Service Employes, are on the Civil Rights Committee. 
William McFetridge, president of the Building Service Employes, 
and Peter Fosco of the Hod Carriers are on the Housing Committee. 


* 


OFFICE and technical workers in UAW plants here are due Bar| 
organization, with the union opening a drive in the Midwest under | 


the direction of UAW vice-president Norman Matthews. 
x 

A NEW AFL-CIO radio series, “As We See It,” is beginning 
this week. The Saturday 7 p.m. show on the ABC network will 
consist largely of interviews with members of Congress on legisla- 
tive issues of interest to labor. 

The merged federation is also continuing both the former AFL 
radio commentator, Edward F. Morgan (now at 6 p.m. CST), and 
the former CIO broadcaster, John Vandercook (now 9 p.m. CST). 

* - 
wn as AFL-CIO Re- 
is assistant is Edward 


Ee 


THIS ILLINOIS-IOWA area is now k 
- gion 14. The director i is Eugene Moats and 


|pany improve and continue opera-| 


into its modernization.” 


only way that even the slightest, 
‘gains are to be made this year in 
'winning posts which will in any) 


‘Chicago. ‘ 
} 


‘the same _ time, 
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Improve, Don't Close Plant, THCTold 


CHICAGO. — A demand that) C inal Kelly, Local 1308 presi- 
the International Harvester Com-| dent, and the heads of the tool- 
room, offiee workers, technical and 
tions at its McCormick Works was engineers locals in the plant, stated: 
made here this week by the five lo-| “Since its. establishment, the 
cals of UAW-CIO in the plant. plant has returned over a half bil- 

In a hard-hitting Jetter to man-' lion dollars in profits to the com- 
agement, the union lashed at re-| pany.” 
ported company plans to shut the! It was pointed out that in a 
plant and to transfer its operations shutdown, 5,000 workers would be 
elsewhere o na “runaway” basis, made jobless, including many old- 
declaring: timers who have worked for dec- 

“A better answer than the ‘run-; ades in the 95-year-old plant. 
away approach is to reinvest a part | The union letter pointed out that}, 
of the huge profits that have been) here struggles were carried by the 
made from the McCormick plant, workers ‘resulting in some historic 


gains m winning union seniority 
signed by rights, in the hiring of Negro werk- 


The union’s letter, 


fers on incentive prduction 


ers. 


“It was at McCormick’s that the 
strike began which raised the slo- 
gan of the eight-hour day,” de- 
clared the unionists. | 

Their letter refuted the claim 
that “high wages” can be used as 
an argument to justify the com- 
pany's closing of the plant. They 
added: 

, “The earnings of the piece-work- 
are 
pesca the lowest in the corpora- 
tion due to the manner in which 
‘the local management has set piece- 
| work prices. The union is in the 


process of correcting this situation. 


—_—_ 


Gains in Negro Representation — 
Threatened by Political Apathy - 


CHICAGO.—The fight for Ne- front were not yet showing any 
gro representation in Chicago will indication of making this -a part 
have to become a top item in the’ ot the mounting over-all fight for 
political considerations of labor and civil rights. 
liberal groups here. | 7 

A survey showed that this is the, _ IN ELECTIVE offices in Illinois 
the proportion of Negroes to the 
total is as follows: congressmen, | 
out of 25; state representatives, 6 
out of 153; state senators, 1 out 
population now over 850,008 state-' of a; Chicago aldermen, 3 out of 
wide and 700,000 (18 percent) in 20. In judgeships, the: situation re- 
mained as bad, or worse. 

For appointed offices in the Chi- 
cago city administration, Mayor 
Daley 
woman, Mrs. Edith Sampson as 
and' Assistant Corporation Counsel. 
which This appointment, however, fell 


way measure up to a_ non-white 


Democratic and Republican, 
Party leaders here were taking no. 
steps thus far to advance new Ne-, 
‘gro candidacies on their own. At. 
those labor 


other independent forces 


could force this issue to the fore- far short of the political commit- 


—_—--—- es — ~ —_—— a qeeeeee eee a 


- Haines. 
x 
THE COOK COUNTY Labors League for Political Education 
is calling for help in the big job of preparing for a registration drive 


«0 #F |among trade unionists and their families. Lists of local union members| 


are being compared with the registered voters lists to determine- who 
needs to be registered | in each h local union. 


aw aes owe ‘ ces at Qn 


recently named a Negro 


Both Meat Unions in Lead on Many Issues. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
noted that the deeds do not fully 
match the words. The lar 
number of Negro workers in the 
Amalgamated find no adequate 
representation in the top coun- 
cils of the union. There are still 
known cases of discrimination 
against Negro meat workers 
within local unions. And most 
recently in commenting on the 
outrageous murder of young Em- 
met Till, the Amalgamated spoke 
out in gentle tones when the oc- 
casion called for a sharp cry of 
anger and 2 rousing call to ac- 
tion. 

UPWA president Ralph Hel- 
stem made the statement: “Our 
. degrading and dramatic failure 
in the Till case in Mississippi 
gives to the world the impression 
that we sanction murder if it has 
a racist motivation, while at the 
same tifme it subverts our own 
moral and ethical values.” 

THE United Packinghouse 
Werkers, through its militant 
Anti-Discrimination Department 
as well as other channels of the 
union, has challenged jimcrow 
on every front. Be it in the lock- 
er rooms of the packing plants 
in Atlanta, Ga., or the picket line 
against the Trumbull Park out- 
rage in Chicago, the UPWA has 
been in the forefront ia the strug- 
gle for Negro rights. 

Russell Lasley, a Negro work- 
er from Waterloo, Iowa, is in- 
ternational vice-president of the 
UPWA. Of the ten district direc- 
tors of the union, three are Ne- 
gTO€s. | 

More and more, the issue of 
peace dominates the thinking of 
the nation. The leaders of both 
the UPWA and the Amalgamat- 
ed recognize the importance of 
finding constructive paths to 
peace. Both groups of union lead- 
re — to the pressure of 


teat ore? 


tence in the world. Neither group 
of leaders subscribes to the bel- 
ligerent and provocative position 
on foreign affairs of George 
Meany, newly elected president 
of the AFL-CIO. 
“ 

IN THEIR historic document 
called “The Road Ahead,” issued 
several years ago, the UPWA 
enunciated a _ three-point pro- 
gram that still guides the policy 
of this union. They are: 

1. The Road to Freedom— 
— end to the dictatorship of 
ear; 
sion ... ther emust be a recog- 
nition that we need not fear free 
speech, even tor Communists, 
but that we must fear suppres- 


sion of speech, even of Commu- 


nists.” 3 

2. The Read to World Peace 
—“Settlement of world issues 
by international negotiation; and 
international armament reduc- 
tion.” 

3. The Road to Prosperity— 
—“Applying the savings of re- 
duced armaments to a bold pro- 
gram of schools, power projects, 
housing and hospitals instead of 
bombers and destroyers.” 

x* ete 

THE lowa-Nebraska district 
paper “The Blade,” reporting on 
a recently-held historie confer- 
ence in Des Moines on “Alterna- 
tives to Atomic War,” stated of 
the UPWA-initiated conference: 

“It brought people of various 
backgrounds together to discuss 
the ways in which world peace 
can be achieved. It gave rank- 
aned-file support to national lead- 
ers in this country who have had 
the courage to speak out for the 
easing of world tensions. It let 
the rest of the community know 
just where the United Packing- 
house Workers of America stand 
on the issue of war and peace.” 


Micsk 


REFLECTING an indepen: 


an end to thought repres- 


dent position on many broad is- 
sues, both the Amalgamated and 
the UPWA have from time to 
time sjoken out for the need to 
develop labors own _ political © 
arm. While it is quite apparent 
that the UPWA has been more 
outspoken in its independenee 
from the Democratie Party by 
word and action, the Amalgamat- 
ed has on occasion spoken of 
the need for greater political ac- 
tion on the part of labor, not tied 
to the kite strings of the Demo- 
eratic Party. 

An important aspect of the 
understanding of both unions is 
the emphasis on greater farmer- 
labor cooperation. The strategic 


nature of this union in relation |; 
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to cementing the ties between ' 
the labor movement and the | 
farmers is one of the great chal- | 


lenges facing both the UPWA 
and the Amalgamated. 


The leaders of both unions | 


have understood more clearly 


than most other labor leaders of | 
the need for speaking out in be- | 


half of the democratic rights of 
minorities. Just as the UPWA in 
“The Road Ahead” made known 
its position on the application 
of democratic processes to all, 
including the Communists, 


the most important spokesmen 
in the labor movement: who 
raised their voices in behalf of 
the Rosenbergs. Remember that 


this is a union which has been | 
- working within the more con- | 
structive framework o fthe AFL. | 


* 


THE UPWA justly is proud | 


of the fact that it is one of the 
most democratic unions in the 
country. The full rights taht are 
extended to all currents ef po- 
litical opinion in the union is 
an outstanding example in the 


The Negro- white wily. is any 


30 
too must it be noted that the | 
leaders of the Amalgamated were | 


} 
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other landmark of the demeo- 
cratic practices of this union. 
Most other uninos in the coun- 
try, inchiding the Amalgamated, 
have a way te go to catch up 
with the democracy enjoyed by 
the rank-and-file of the UPWA. 

Both the Amalgamated and 
the UPWA have made many 
positive contributions to the 
American labor movement. And 
on most major questions, the 
leaders and certainly the rank- 
and-file of both unions see eye- 
to-eye. 

The proposed merger, when 
it takes place, should give im- 
petus to the main progressive 
currents in beth unions. 


oo —— ay ee 


ment made after_the city election 
to appoint a Negro to the cabinet 
rank of Corporation Counsel. 

In top state offices, while there 
are no elected Negro officials, Gov- 
emor Stratton has given a_ state 
cabinet post to Joseph Bibb, the 
former editor of the Chicago edi- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Courier. 

* 


AS A RESULT of reapportion- 
ment of state legislative districts, 
there will be-an increase in assem- 
bly seats to 177 and in senate seats, 
to 58. This should properly have 
been done to accord more equal 
representation to the Negro peo- 
ple. Instead, a number of Negro 
communities have been gerryman- 
dered to prevent the election of 
Negro legislators. 


For example, the 24th w: ind on 
the West Side now has a Negro 
population of more than 95 per- 
cent. But the 24th ward is artifi- 
cially divided into three state rep- 
resentative districts, the 16th, 17th 
and 30th, thus splintering the Ne- 
gro community and making it part 
of other heavily-populated white 
communities. 


On the South Side, the predomi- 
nantly Negre 4th Ward has been 
divided between the 22nd and 23rd 
districts, and as a result no Negro 
candidate is yet in the running in 
the 23rd District. 

EARLY last November,, State 
Representative Corneal Davis (D- 
Ist Dist) indicated that a major 
-advance in Negro representation in 
the Ihinois legislature was possible. 
Representative Davis estimated 
that Negro representation would 
be increased in the lower house 
from six to 10 members and pos- 
sibly even 12. But, with the dead- 
line for candidate filing hi the pri- 
maries on Jan. 23, there is very 
little evidence yet of a movement 


to guarantee any significant in- 
crease in representation. 
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Rally on Downstate | 


Crisis Hits at GOP 


WEST FRANKFORT, 
One-seventh of the state of Il- 
linvis, gripped by unemploy- 
ment, may help shift the state’s 
political balance in the 1956 
elections. 

Southern _ Illinois 
counties, the people sent several 
thousand delegates to an emer- 
gency rally here on New Year's 
Eve. .They crowded into the 
West Frankfort High School 
gymnasium to indict state and 
federal ofticials who have ignor- 
ed the nroblems of. this area. 


Democratic Rep. Kenneth 
Gray, who called the rally, 
charged that the Republicans 
have blinded themselves to the 
suffering of these people with 
their boast of “prosperity” for 
the wealthy. corporations. 

* 

THE largest ovation here was 
“for Sen. Paul A. Douglas (D-Ill) 
who came here to explain his 
bill, S. 2663, aimed at aiding 
the “depressed areas” of the 
U.S. He said this measure would 
alleviate some of the problems 
of this “Little Egypt” area, as 
Southern Llinois is called. 

Sen. Douglas hit back at an 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune 
recently which declared that 
“the logical remedy for many 
Egyptians is a railroad ticket.” 

“[ don’t accept the premise 
that this must become a ghost 
area,” said Sen. Douglas to the 
crowd that jammed the gym- 
nasium and stool outside to lis- 
ten to loudspeakers. 


Republican spokesmen _ here 
did little more than to urge the 
unemployed workers and im- 
poverished farmers of this. re- 


gion to “have faith in President 
Eisenhower.” 


From 15 


o* 

REP. CHARLES VURSELL, 
the Republican congressman 
from the district north of here 
claimed that no administration 
has ever been able to satisfy all 
of the people. Although invited, 
Sen. Everett M. Dirksen failed 
to attend. 

Cov. William G. Stratton sent 
a message and had several of 
his officials here. One of them 
moo the offer that the Illinois 


l.— 


Department .of Labor would 
help unemployed workers here 
to get jobs in other parts of the 
state. | 

However, more than a score of 
people who told the tragic 
stories of their awn communities 
deplored the fact that the down- 
state towns are shrinking, hun- 
dreds of unemployed families 
are moving out, families are 
being broken up where workers 
are leaving their families to jobs 
elsewhere, while still others are 
communting long distances to 
jobs. 

Rep. Gray, who called this 
meeting, was elected in 1954 in 
this traditionally | Republican 
area. Although his calling of this 
rally was denounced by GOP 
local and farm papers as “a 
political move,” many of the 
delegates here lauded his efforts 
to bring the real issues of the 
area into the campaign. 


Packinghouse workers on the job. Some 40 percent of all workers in the packing plants are Ne- 
gro, and the UPWA has been in the forefront of the struggle for Negro rights. 


THE COMING MERGER 


Both Meat Unions in 
Lead on Many Issues 


oc 


This is the third of a series of 
four articles on the problems of 
the meat industry workers, the 
background of their struggles, 
the situation today, the prospects 
for the future—especially in the 
light of the impending union 
—— in the industry. 


~ 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. 
WITHIN the new AFL-CIO, 
there is a wide range of view- 
points on the broader issues of 
the day. However, the two merg- 
ing meat industry unions, in the 
policies both have developed 
over the years, seem likely to find 


Worker Birthday Party Jan. 14 
Marks Historic Chicago Event 


CHICAGO. — Just 32 years 
ago, come Jan. 14, an important 


event happened in Chicago 
which was to have its impact:on 
all America and the world. 
In the building still standing 
at 1113 W. 
W as hington 
St., the first 
issue of the 
DW rolled off 
the press. 
That's why 
the celebra- 
tion next Sun- 
day night, Jan. 
14, has special 
meaning here. 
The papers birthday party at 
Milda Hall, 3140 S. Halsted, 
will be a tribute to a fighting 
paper and to those who have 
built its circulation and its influ- 
ence for more than three dec- 
ades. 


George Morris, labor editor of 
the Daily Worker, will be in 


Chicago to speak briefly at the 
celebration. In addition, there 
will be a rich program of music, 
dancing, original skits, group 
singing, refreshments. 


COMING at a high point in 
the 1956 Worker circulation 
drive, this will be an inspiring 
event for those who today fol- 
low in the footsteps of the pa- 
pers builders of the past. Some 
of those like C. E. Ruthenberg, 
Anna Damon, Jack Johnstone, 
John J. Ballam, Alfred Valen- 
tine have passed on to become 
part of the history of the ad- 
vanced labor movement of this 
country. Others like Nels Kjar 
and Andy Overgaard have been 
deported because of their chal- 
lenge to reaction in the U.S. 


But there are many like Sam 

Hammersmark, Morris Childs, 
Alfred Wagenknecht, founders 
of the paper who are among its 
best builders yet. 


WAGENKNECHT recalled 


30% Goal Only a 


Where ure those Worker subs? 
That was the big question ot 
this last week as the Illinois drive 
hit a brief (?) mid-campaign 
slump. 

The hope was expressed here 
that the drive was suffering from 
nothing more serious thana holi- 
day hangover. 

However, Illinois will have to 
come out of it fast if we are to 


move within striking distance of 


e o0 percent goals set for Jan. 
4 
Even areas like the Central 
. - Side, campaign front-run- 
, has lagged. For many other 
snes, South Side, the Ninth 
Congressional District, Lawndale 
—this may be their opportunity to 


forge into the lead. 

The South Side last week es- 
tablished an important milestone. 
Worker builders from this area 
have begun the regular weekly 
sale of the paper at the packing 
plant gates. 

The first attempt, with only 
two people coming out, resulted 
in the sale of 28 papers. More 
important, however, was the 
warm response from the workers. 

This served to strengthen the 
resolve of the South Side peo- 
ple that this shopgate sale must 
be regularized and made a per- 
manent feature, giving the lead 
to other areas which can do like- 
wise. 


Congratulations, South Side,) | 


eek Off! 


on an important advance in 
Worker building! 

The other big event this’ past 
week was the receipt in the mail 
of official word from the Ohio 
district that they have accept- 
ed the Illinois challenge in the 
sub drive. 

We wish them well. But we 


are counting on Illinois readers 
to save the honor of our states, 


, by setting a pace that Ohia will 


find hard to beat. 

This coming week, it is doub- 
ly important for every Worker 
builder to expend that extra ef- 
fort. If we can make that 30 


cent goal, then victory is defi- 


nitely in sight 


‘Products Refining 


this week that he had raised 
$60,000 in the drive to launch 
the Daily Worker. “People re- 
sponded,” he said, “out of an 
understanding of the great sig- 
nificance of the fact that the la- 
bor and communist movement 
was at last launching its own 
daily paper.” 

The appearance of the’ paper 
caused a stir, with its first issue 
exposing the Teapot Dome 
scandal, the farmers’ struggle 
against the Milk Trust, the facts 
behind the explosion in the Corn 
plant = in 
Pekin, Illinois, where 35 work- 
ers were killed. 


“The Daily Worker appears 
in Chicago, but it is the ex- 
pression of the oppressed work- 
ers and farmers of the whole na- 


declared the first editor- 
ial, 


a mutual basis for resolving dif- 
ferences in a positive way. 

The current unity plan _ be- 
tween the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and the United Packing- 
house necessarily takes into con- 
sideration many of the non-eco- 
nomic questions, 

These include: the relationship 


_ of the unions to their main allies, 


particularly the Negro people's 
movement; the stand of the 
unions toward the most decisive 
issue of world peace; the role 
of the unions in independent po- 
litical action; the attitude taken 
toward the ‘struggle for demo- 
cratic rights of the American 
people, as well as questions of 


inner-union democracy. 
* 


IN BRIEF, this article will ex- 
amine some of the more signifi- 
cant policies of the two unions 
in the recent period. 

Remember that 40 percent of 
all workers in the nation’s pack- 
ing plants are Negro. This is true 
of the industry as a whole, and 
includes the plants currently rep- 
resented by both unions. 

The leaders of both unions 
have responded to the pressure 
of the Negro workers in the past. 
At the 1953 St. Louis convention 
of the National Association -for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People, secretary-treasurer Pat- . 
rick Gorman of the Amalgamated 
delivered a_ fighting address 
pledging full support to the 
struggles of the Negro people. 

BUT it must be regretfully 


(Continued on Page 15) 


HERE ARE DRIVE STANDINGS - 


These were the New Year's. Eve standing—except perhaps for 


a few subs “in transit.” 


Clearly, Illinois had a long way to go to make the 30 percent 
goal by January 14. On that date, we should have 360 Worker 


subs and 75 Daily Worker subs. 


Area 

Albany Park 

Central West - 

Ninth Congregation 
Twelfth Congregation —__-_ 
Lawndale _- 

West and Suburban 

South West 


Hyde Park 


South East 
South Side 
South Chicago 


Labor Supporters 
Miscellaneous 
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Story Behind Murder at Westinghouse *~ | Page 2 
—— hi igan Fastlandites Gather in Secret — 
edition| Racists Lay Plans to Defy 
Hi 
orker gh Court, Constitution 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
Reenteread as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 


HAVING MET no challenge — not even an official rebuke—in the 
ofice at New York, N. ¥., under the act of Maren 2, 107 four wanton murders of Negroes in Mississippi, the political racists are 
Vol. XXI, No. 2 


now organizing South-wide to attack the foundations of the Republic. 
(16 Pages) Under the prodding of Mississippi's Sen. James O. Eastland, a group of governors, 
oer ‘es ex-governors, U.S. Senators and Representatives, prominent i industr ialists, racist plant- 
ers and just plain fascists, have finally perfected an instrument of subversion called the 
Federation for Constitutional 
Government. Plans for the group 
of conspirators were worked out — 


in secret last week—Christmas 
Week—in Memphis, Tenn. Re-. 
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Hitler Officers Land 
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" Beasties Attack 
On Matusow Aimed 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


All of it happened only 
yesterday, it seems, so that 
time has not yet blurred the 
visage of the Nazi.. You start 
when you see it as though it is 
a shrouded skeleton you might 
encounter at 42nd St. and Broad- 


way. So when 


the faces of the 
former Nazi of- 
ficers looked 
up at you from 
the front-page 
of the New 

. York newspap- 
er today you 
felt your blood 
rise. 

The  news- 

paper put it in the best possible 
light. The caption under the big 
photograph that depicted the of- 
ficers arriving at Idlewild, piling 
otf the Lufthansa, said: “West 
German Soldiers Arrive.” A little 
further on it said that “38 Bonn 
army men were here for train- 
Wig. 

These were the first uniform- 
ed German soldiers to come to 
our shores since World War II 
ended, these officers of West 
Germany's re-created army. who 
were conveyed here to get six 
months training at various U. S. 
Army schools. 

* | 

ALL the story said, had been 
officers “in Hitler’s army” and 
all had seen combat “at various 
front lines.” In other words, all 
had a big hand in killing our 
sons and the sons of our Allies. 
And now they stand here, on our 
shores, to be trained by our gen- 
erals to build another German 
army. 

Well, if our authorities can re- 
prieve generals who ordered the 
cold-blooded killing of our boys 
at that fateful crossroads in Mal- 
medy where the massacre hap- 
pened, it follows logically that 
our high authorities will train 
the underlings. 


I am not the only American 
who started in surprise and in 
anger. Spectators at Idlewild, the 
account. said, crowded forward 
to take a critical look “at the 
field-gray uniforms worn by the 
men,” which is what most Amer- 
icans would have done. Some im- 
pulse born of a dreadful experi- 
ence compelled them to look. 
The-reporter said, and I regret 
that he did not pursue his sus- 
picions, that ° ‘as far as could be 
establishea,” the new garb has 

“little resemblance to the uni- 
forms worn by Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht.” 

* 

THE GIs who were mown 
down at Malmedy are not on 
hand to “establish” that identity, 
and perhaps the authorities re- 
sponsible a our policy in West 
Germany would not care to have 
experts testify. 

These Germans “who fought 
on various fronts” and who kill- 
ed on various fronts, had an 
abundant sense of expediency. 
Their spokesman decried “the 


errors of their leaders,” as though 
it were a matter of a few mis- 
takes made by men named Adolf 
Hitler and others named Joset 
Goebbels and Heinrich Himmler 
and Hermann Goering. Nothing, 
of course, is to be said about 
“rassenhasse” (race hatred), or 
the word “herrenvolk” (master . 
race): nobody was to say anv- 
thing about the multitudes of 
Nazi heroes who cut unborn 
babies out of the bellies of their 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Speaker ... 


porters. were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel, 
but their aims and_ objectives 
were clear. 

Of the FCG, Eastland said 
before the Memphis meeting: 

“It will be a people's organi- 
zation, an organization not con- 
trolled by fawning politicians 
who cater to organized racial 
pressure groups. A people's or- 
ganization to fight the (Supreme) 
Court, to fight the CIO, to fight 
the NAACP and to fight all the 
conscienceless pressure groups 


| APHIS . CONFERENCE i 4 


See Editorial, Page 5 5 


—— 


Readers Greet Our Editor With Dollars 


f 
To those of us who have worked; paign as a welcome-home present. 


with him for years, it was a won- 
derfulu sight to see Johnny Gates,. 
back at his desk on Tuesday. | 
Johnny as our readers know, is. 
the editor of The Worker bial 
Daily Worker. He was taken 
from us by the witch-hunters and 
derful sight to see Johnny Gates 
four years because he would not 
go along with the cold war im-' 
perialists who would have liked 


to heat up the war to extend their) nicking up some 


profits. | 
It is characteristic of him that 


in his first words to the staff, 
he said he was glad to be back! 
at this time because there is a 
circulation campaign on, and he 
was always one for fighting to 


“expand readership of our paper. 


The folks in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas were a distance away and 
didn’t hear his words. But they: 
wasted no time in sending along 
20 Worker subs in. honor of his. 
return, and informing us they ex- 
pect to go well above their tar-! 
gets in the current campaign. 
Wisconsin folks, too, pledged 
by wire to Johnny that they would’ 
go over their goals in the cam- 


r | ) “ie 
Received last week__ $2,592.50 
Total so far $44,267.98 
$19,732.02 


Send your contributions to P.O. 
Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
York City 3, N.Y.; or if in New 
York, bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th 
floor. 
‘i 


Ji 


The joy we felt was shared by 
many a reader, who expressed it. 
‘in another important, tangible: 
way. Thus, one young man put 
$500 down on our counter, 
soon after the announcement of 
Johnny's return, and said it wsa 
given by a group of Manhattan- 
ites in honor of that event. 

Numerous messages accom- 
panied by fives, tens and larger 
‘sums expressed the idea that 
“there is no more appropriate way 
‘to greet Johnny’s return than in 
money for the. 
fund campaign” of ~~ 000. 


And so we received some &2,600 
during the week, despite the holi- 
day. “But there are still nearly 


$20,000 to go, and as Johnny him- 


‘self put it, we want to clear it up 


so we can cortinue to publish 
without immediate further head- 
aches, and to go on to the drive 
to expand circulation. 


So, let’s everyone celebrate his 
return by contributing and col- 
lecting the nécessary funds to’ put 
the $64,000 appeal over in short 
order. Send your own contribu- 
tions, and get into the $30 club 
by gathering that much this week 
and next. 


Xr. t 


At New York Times 
| See Page 4 
eae 


} 


who are attempting our destruc- 


tion.» 
* 


EASTLAND has made plain 
his contempt for federal law in 
his proposal for southern states 
to adopt plans for “nullifying” 
the anti-segregation rulings of 
the Supreme Court and all fed- 
eral laws in relation to racism— 
including the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. He has 
shown his position on law en- 
forcement by utilizing his of- 
fice as U.S. Senator to-support 
the murder of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Louis Till. And as to the 
aims of his politically deformed 
brainchild, he has orated as fol- 
lows: 

“Generations of southerners 
vet unbofn will cherish our mem- 
ory because they will realize 
that the fight we now wage will 
have preserved for them their 
untainted racial heritage, their 
culture, and the institutions of 


the Anglo-Saxon race,’ 
* 


THE WORLD, outside of 
South Africa, has not heard such 
political aims expressed since 
Hitler ruled Germany. And Rov 
Wilkins, ,executive secretary of 
the NAACP, has correctly char- 
acterized Eastland’s movement 
when he wrote in the NAACP 
New Year's message: 

"They have a frightening re- 
semblance to the pattern made 
infamous by the Nazi party in 
Germany. Using the Negro as 
an excuse, even as the Nazis 
used the Jews in Germany, te 
literature and spokesmen for the 
Councils (White Citizens Coun- 
cils, core of the Eastland racists 
—AWSB) are denouncing all and 
sundry as communistic dupes or 
fronts for communism.” 

Almost everyone who has a 
patriotic concern for the Con- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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What French 
Vote Means 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


Luis Taruc 
Was Betrayed 


By JAMES S. ALLEN 
—See Page 2 


Howard Fast 


\s+See: Page 8: 


Precedent for 
Troops to South 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 
—See Page 7 


DuPont, Target 
For AFL-CIO 


By ART SHIELDS 
—See Page 3 


Moscow Letter 


+See: Page'8:: 
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Basketball, 
Yes or No? 


By LESTER RODNEY 


—See Page 12 


Nat'l Guardian 
On AFL-CIO 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


—See Page 3 


‘Ben Levine 


—See Page 8 
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Santa Claus Doffs Beard, Picks Up Bludgeon 


The Story Behind the Murder 
At Westinghouse Gates 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE YEAR 1956 opened with labor united; also with a striking worker killed at 


the gate of Westinghouse Electric’s Columbus: plant, many strikers injured and nearly 100 
arrested. Many wonder if the events at Columbus at 5:10 a.m. of the first working day of 


the year are an omen of things to. 
come in 1956. One answer is clear: 
it will be a year in which united 
Jabor will face a hard struggle, 
and the Westinghouse strike is the 
first major challenge. | 
In line with its warnings two 
weeks earlier, Local 746, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers at Columbus decided to stage 
a demonstration at the plant gates: 
to protest the scab-herding policy| 
of Westinghouse. That was on the) 
79th day of the nationwide strike. | 
Far from showing signs it wants a 
settlement, the company stepped 
up its concentrated efforts in 
Columbus to “prove” strikebreak-, 
ing will work. Daily claims were) 
issued on the number of scabs that! 
entered plant gates. Shortly be-| 
fore New Year the company said 
1,700 were back at work. This was) 
about half of the total number ol 
scabs the company claimed in its 
chain-wide back-to-work etfort. 
* | 
INSTEAD of serious negotia-| 
tions at the daily Pittsburgii con-) 
ference, the strikers saw the com- 
pany’s representatives walk out on 
the excuse that “unprintable” Jan- 
guage was allegedly used by rep- 
resentatives of the IUE. Then they 
saw Westinghouse don a Santa) 
Claus makeup and announce that 
strikers could collect $100 loans 
without interest for the “require- 
ments of a decent Christmas.” At! 
some of the plants the comp 
arranged for organs to play carols | company’s 
as hungry men and women stoad: ? 


FeO 
Wed 


Ye Reare 
Yeas 


: OKAY Boys, LET'S BUST UP THIS THING... ' 


representatives 
“es line to apply for the’ $ ° | The real cause of the walkout was 
ere they mobilized more than — are ence of Le: union statt = i 
; a8 é ~ ,|ber who was taking notes and the 
2.000-strong on the morning of} et . 
: any | feeling that 
Jan. 3 to protest strikebreaking a. ee 
call a halt to this company hypo- } citer course 
crisy. There was obviously no in-' Westingh ts oe 
tention of violence. Sheriff Ralph|. Com gnOuse MSE On vic 
Paul of the country was notified ‘5 ia 
by Local 746 that the workers|™re years to run, and demands a paren 
‘ 4 ] 
would demonstrate and Maynard |"*“ 
o Coe mivor of Cy..match other companies with a) 
lumbus, was also informed. As ex-| "ise and insists on a unilateral 
pected, police and deputies were (Tient to retime work-loads to in- 
| ’ :  nreate Ne : if TOrkers | 
fully mobilized when the workers 'CTe@se speedup and shift workers 
marched to. plant gates on incentives to much lower-paid 
* day work at certain points. 


especially 


through 


and 


Mass.., ether _ strik 


points. 


seemingly uneoncered 


injunction, police aided by scabs employing 44,000 workers. The (Continued on Page 13) 


ee a ee 


the demonstration, IUE and Wes- unaffiliated United Electrical, Ra- 
tinghouse negotiators met again,'dio and Machine Workers is strik- 
‘"'Y but broke up after an hour, the ing 11,000 workers in 10 other 
again| plants, including the key giant 
4. Claiming “foul” language was used.|steam turbine plant at Lester, Pa. 
The unions are not joined to- 
gether in a strike machinery but 
there has been a noticeable increase’ 
in friendship and collaboration be- 
‘its strikebreaking strategy was aitween IUE and other AFL-CIO 
unions and the striking UE locals. 

The companys recourse to vio- 
its contract which has two lence against strikers became if 
1e 
five-year contract: refuses to Week after Christmas as clashes 
a| were reported between scabs and| 
pickets in Sharon, Pa., Springfield, 
ound 


The federal government while 
with a 
ACTING under an anti-picketing) THE IVE is striking 30 plants! Walkout rounding out a third, 


IN MALAYA, talks to end the 
civil war have failed. The Brit- 
ish-backed Malayas and Singa- 
pore authorities demanded un- 
conditional surrender from Chin 
Peng, leader of the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader during the last war and 
continued the liberation struggle 
when the British again imposed 


accept these terms. From the 
rather meager newspaper ac- 
counts we gather he insisted up- 
on all civilian and political rights 
for all, so that the Malay Fede- 
ration could progress toward full 
independence and national de-. 
velopment. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish wanted this least of all. 


So, under the guarantee of safe 
conduct, Peng returned to .the 
area controlled by his forces. 
Of course, the Malaya story is 
not ended. But it was an honor- 
able conference. The © truce 
pledges were kept. 

No doubt, Chin Peng drew 
certain conclusions from the 
Philippines story, and _ himself 
took the proper precautions. For 
in the Philippines, under some- 
what similar circumstances, the 
outcome was quite different. To- 
day, Luis Taruc, commander of 
the Huks, the patriot army 


invader and then continued the 
freedom struggle, is in a military 
prison. 

* 

I DO NOT KNOW the entire 
story. What I know I have 
pieced together from the Ma- 
nila newspapers and _ periodicals 
during those months in 1954 
that followed the “surrender” of 
Taruc. I put the word in quotes, 
because it is my conclusion that 
he did not surrender. Many 
have read this autobiography, 
“Born of the People,” which was 
published here by International 
» Publishers in 1953. It is a true, 
genuine, inspiring beok, a reve- 
lation of the life and struggle 
of a colonia] people. These who 
know this book could not bring 
themselves to believe that Ta- 
ruc had surrendered. Not every- 
thing is vet entirely clear. But 
the so-called “surrender” never 
took place. 

The story, in brief, is this. 
After the election of Ramon 
Magsaysay in November, 1953, 
feelers were put out for the re- 
sumption of negotiations be- 
tween the Huks and the Govern- 
ment. This, in itself, is net un- 


sailed into the warkers, arresting) 
anyone they could grab, injuring| 3.0@0@ Gather at IHincis Town 
many and Troy Tadlock, ?7 of; 

Grove City, a striker, lay dead. 
The. strikers defended themselves 
and in the process; some of the) 
scab cars were manhandled. But, 
the list of killed, hospitalized and) 


arrested, shows clearly who made By CARL HIRSCH } | 
the attack. 2 THE EISENHOWER Administration may no longer 


The company lost- no time im 


tee ' the cries of the crisis-stricken people of Southern-Illinois. Close to 3,000 of them, who ga- 
issuing a statement charging the) 8 Poop se : ; gz 
. P thered here on New Year's Eve in the big West Frankfort High School gymnasium, laid 


union with “lawlessness:” | 


a II 


a 


A Depressed Area Talks Back 


WEST FRANKFORT, IIL. 


be able to turn a deaf ear to 


Charles Clark, president of Lo- out their demands for federal, 
cal 746 issued a statement declar-;aid, pubhce (works, power and 
ing the union “charges that mur-|water and flood control proj- 
der was committed on the picketjects, steps to halt dwindling farm 
line Tuesday morning. Troy Tad-|prices and the closing of mines} 
lock was the victim of policejand factories. 
brutality invoked by Westinghouse} This was the “Sink or Swim” 
management.” rally, called - by Rep. Kenneth 

Stories came immediately from)Gray (D. Ill.), a freshman con- 
police officials and the coroner) yressman whose district covers the 
that Tadlock suffered from heart'15 southernmost counties of Tli- 
trouble and therefore must have nois, where the economic hard- 
died of a heart attack induced by|ship is worst. 
the events. As though that would | Hundreds of towns were repre- 
not be murder. ‘sented here. From the crowded'ginia and Kentucky, as well as 

* ‘gym balconies hung the home town | Southern Illinois. 
GOV. LAUSCHE, apparently banners: “Zeigler wants to swim!”| Billed as a “non-political forum,” 


gency 
tion, surplus food distribution, vo- 
cational re-training. 

Sen. Douglas, who received a 
rousing welcome here, announced 
that two weeks of hearings on this 
bill would begin in Washington 
shortly after Corfgress reconvened. 

Then, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, which he heads, would 
conduct further hearings in the 
so-called depressed areas of New 
England, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


inspired by Gov. Craig of In-|“Mound City — We are sinking,'this large meeting dramatized the 


diana (who broke the Perfect throw us a rope!” 
Circle strike with national guards- * “Cadillac Cabinet” toward these 
men) issued a statement blaming) THE LIFELINE which was needy communities. — 

the union for demonstrating in agreed upon here was an omnibus: 
defiance ef an anti-picketing in- bill propesed by Sen. Paul J. Doug-| have to find work for these coal 
junction. Lausche had been re- las (D-Ill), known as §. 2663. This;miners who have children to 


callousness of the Republican 


cently suggested by Dixiecrats as | “depressed areas” bill would set up feed,” declared George Shear of 


a “moderate” candidate for the a government agency with the fi-| Shawneetown, Ill. | 
Presidency on the Democratic! nances and the powers to make! After scores of government and 
ticket. But he announced’ he will joans for the building of industrial state officials, mayor and commis- 
1a gee | a Boat! .# plants and for, state ..and town | Sioners" were. 
© @an6 ’ a+, ‘Y: ; : ae ? wee She See | " : : J & f Se Be, PP. x | 7). ¢ . ae! ; sy % 

Me SEES eet he + fi S eptie ed P 7 1 Frou | program for, emer; Cray , bronght ‘te. the p la 7 as 


| 
unemployment compensa- 


“The government is going to 


intraduced,.., Rep. |was , 
eee 


oe ee ——— 


suffering and hardship 
own communities. 

“Fifty-eight percent of the able- 
bodied men in our town of Mounds 
have no full-time employment,” 
declared Harvey Ward, “The gov- 
ernment seems to have money for! 
everything but the kind of projects 
that would give us work.” 

* 
FROM THE 15 counties of 


in 


colonial rule. Peng refused to- 


which had fought the Japanese - 


35 people who told briefly-of the| 


see By 
* 
see sey 
their] 3 
> Se 


Southern Illinois, 


Frankfort streets, where the “Sink 


posters from every store window. 

Rep. Gray told how he con- 
ceived of this rally last August 
when he came home from Wash- 
ington and opened a headquarters 
on Main Street in West Frankfort. 

“People kept coming in there at 


AT HOME AND ABROAD — 


PENG AND TARUC 


: ——By JAMES 


S. ALLEN 


usuak ‘With previous changes of 
administration, the Huks also 


broached negotiations to end the 


civil war. Such negotiations had 
failed because the government 
demanded what amounted to 
unconditional surrender. On 
their side, the Huks wanted 
guarantees of full political rights, 
without reprisals against them; 
the seating in Congress of Luis 
Taruc and others who had been 
elected but had been denied 
their seats. 
* 

THIS TIME, President Mag- 
saysay designated a leading Fili- 
pino journalist, Benigno Aquino 
of the Manila Times, to under- 
take preliminary private discus- 


sions with the Huks—These dis- | 


cussions lasted a few months, at 
least two, although the fighting 
seemed to have continued dur- 
ing this period. As a result, a 
preliminary agreement was 
reached between the Huk com- 
mand and the President. 

At the time Taruc was said 
to have surrendered, the terms 
of the agreement were. published 
in the Manila newspapers. <Ac- 
cording to these, the Huks 
would agree to give up their 
arms, not all at once, but in 


. gradual stages, at stated inter- 


vals of time. On its side, the 
government would assure full 
civilian and political rights. All 
Huks would be granted amnesty, 
except for those who could be 
proved to have committed 
“criminal acts.”. In fact, an am- 
nesty resolution was introduced 


into Congress on the day of the 


“surrender.” These were 
principal terms, still to be dis- 
cussed in detail between Taruk 
and the President. 


In themselves, the terms do 
not seem unlikely. The Huks 
had made it clear all along that 
they wanted to end the civil 
war, that they wished to return 
to their rightful place in the 
political life of the country. But, 
they .wanted satisfactory guar- 
antees of their political status 
before surrenderivg their arms. 
The piecemeal turning over of 
arms. in gradual stages would 
give them the opportunity to 
guage the fulfilment of political 
promises. True, much would 
have to be determined — the 


extent of the amnesty, the clear 


designation of “criminal acts,” 
the preservation of their forces 
during the transitional stage, 
and many other questions. 

| * 


IT WAS, I gather, to discuss 
these questions with President 
Magsaysay that Taruc permit- 
ted himself to be, brought to 
Camp Murphy, headquarters of 
the Philippines Army, on May 
17, 1954. The journey is de- 
scribed in the Manila press. The 
entire area was surrounded by 
the Philippine army, which at- 


the . 


* , . . be . 
Lon Oe, . 
ea «> Wale Sai db Salapieeaii ine - "64 4a. ahdthniuty dete engele dave 


Z 
Ce 


townspeople} (= 
came here in bus and truck _cara-| 93 
vans, paraded through the West| p33 


or Swim” rally was announced in|! 


the rate of 150 te 200 a day with |f ae 
their problems, most of them un-| #772 
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MICHIGAN 


-€ AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


, THE OLD-TIMER 


= | 
“SNOWBOUND.” Business Week, the magazine says that this 
isn't the time of the year for buys of new cag. to be lured into buy- 
ing full tilt, because “the customers are snowbound.” - 

eae * 

OUTPUT. Someone along auto town alley the other day said 
that if the companies keep on pushing out cars without stop, they d 
overflow into cow pastures from New York to San Francisco. 

| * 
OWED. Some $3.7 billion is owed on cars to dealers by cus- 


tomers getting the car on credit. This is a rise of 20 percent over 
last year. 


* 

USED CARS. Sales of used cars skidding downward, prices 
on the heaps going down and stockpiles going up of used cars. 
Some dealers comments, “I’m going to get out my straw hat and 
overalls and get to work if things don't pick up,” says dealer Crum, 


Jacksonville. “This has been the worst year we. have had in six 


years of business,” says dealer Luther, St. Louis. 
* 


OUT ON LIMB. Max Horton, director of Michigan Employ- | 


ment Security Commission we think has gotten himself away out on 
a limb with his prediction that employment will hold to all time 
high in Michigan for the first six months of 1956. Right now 105,- 
000 people are listed by the Commission as unemployed. Of course 
they don't figure part time workers, agricultural workers laid off, 
and those who are not eligible for compensation who get laid off. 
x 
DODGE LOCAL. The Dodge Main News, union paper 


quotes a worker, “already we are working harder than ever before, 


and still they want more. Is there going to be any stand taken by | 


our International Union on this, or do we just walk off the job, 


have some men fired, and then the International sends us back to 


work while they negotiate us into higher speed jobs in order to get 
the men back?” As we write this, news comes of 900 Dodge work- 
ers to be laid off. 

x 

STEEL. The word has gone out to steel centers, the Wall 
Street Journal writes, from auto capitals that car production sched- 
ules are being cut back. One big steel outfit reports three auto 
companies have so notified them, that all Saturday, Sunday work 
cut ouf. | 

| * 

CHRYSLER. In Los Angeles, Chrysler is planning a cutback 
of some 70 cars a day. Listen to Rudy Sulenta, UAW committee- 
man, in the Assembler, Local 216 newspaper: 

“The auto industry is building cars faster than the market can 
absorb them. If this keeps up we shall reach a saturation point 
where either industry will curtail production in order to get rid of 
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WHAT'S GOOD For 
GENERAL MOToRS 15S 
GOOD FOR AMERICA, / 


UAW Local Leader Urges 
Nat | Legislative Confab 
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DETROIT. — The vice-president 


lof UAW-AFL-CIO Local 212, Tony 


Czerwinski writing in the “Voice 
of 212,” December issue, says the 
UAW and other unions should call 
a conferenee representing labor, 
farmers, liberal organizations to 
work out a common policy and 


eee 8 ee —_— 


agree on candidates. 


He says that the way to halt the 
anti-labor offensive in the country - 
would be an aggressive drive be- 
hind a program geared to the needs 
of the people. 

He writes that labor no longer, 
since its now a united movement 
of 15,000,000 members, has to be 
a kite to any political party and 
the time for labor to declare its aims 
and aspirations ds now. 


He makes the point that labor 
can't be pushed around like it was 
years.ago because it has the poten- 
tial strength of a giant, but he asks, 
will that potential strength become 
actual strength? 

And now comes the Justice De- 
partment under Eisenhower's Ad- 
ministration with an indictment 
against the UAW. Of course he 
writes, we know that the Repub- 
licans jogged the arm of the State 
Department on this because they 
wanted to hit back at labor. 


He makes the point that the 1956 
elections have to result in a gov- 


MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
TO NEGRO HISTORY EDITION 


ernment being elected, that will be 
more responsive to the needs of the 
people rather than Big Business,. 
quoting as his source,, UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther at the recent 
merger convention. 


their surplus or shut down completely. Either way many of us will February 12th issue of the Michi- an historical incident about the Ne- 


be effected.” 'gan Worker will be Negro History| gro history of our state, send it in| 
Saying that the auto industry absorbs 29.9 of the nation’s steel | | 


| Week edition, As always the Michi-'to us, so that we can print it. | 
output, 70 percent of the rubber and 70 percent of the glass, Sul- | gan Worker will take part in this | Tell us the story Of struggle for 
enta warned that “widespread layofis in the auto industry would | celebration of Negro History ef our Negro rights in your union, com- 
set off a chain reaction in other industries.” country in our state. ‘munity, organization. It all belongs 
- But Committeeman Sulenta should know that if trade barriers We call upon our readers to join in the Negro History Edition of 
were down between our country and one billion people living in | with us. If you have a news item|the Michigan Worker, Feb. 23. 
Socialist lands then 50,000 auto workers would not be laid off,_. 


UAW Trial 
Begins Jan. 16 
Before Picard 


for the Negra History Week edi- 
the great stockpiles (800,000 unsold new cars) and tractor and truck 
stockpiles would find a market and the cold war dealt a blow as 
well as layoffs accruing because of the cold war. 
* 

SOME RAISE. Ex-FBler John S. Bugas now veep at the Ford 
Motor Company went to work there in 1944 and took most of the 
Detroit FBI staff with him to set up a streamlined spy agency on 
workers, to replace the more obvious goons of Harry Bennett. Now 
Bugas is really cashing in. Recently when the company had to re- 
veal its assets to a. government body it was learned that Bugas 
who left a $6,500 job in 1944 with the FBI is now a millionaire. 
He gets $183,785 a year. What makes him a millionaire is that he 
is one of 11 Ford top brass who has options to buy stock at $21 a 
share that by Jan. 16 will be sold at $75 a share. He can get 18,000 
shares like that for-sale and may buy 42,000 shares in coming vears 
at $21 a shave. He can buy up to 60,000 shares and make a clean- 
up of $3% million aecording to a Associated Press estimate. 

* 

PRESS METALS. More than a year ago, Pressed Metals was 
being given nationwide publicity because of its efforts to get its 
workers to take a wage eut so the company could stay in business. 
Well, the company just was sold the other day and the former 


owners got $2,700,000 in cash for the setup. Watch what happens 
to the workers now. 


MONEY IN MINUTES 


Work Time Required te Purchase Specified Foods in 
1890 and 1954 


Average 
Work Time retail prices 
1890 1954 1890 1954 
Quantity Minutes Minutes (cents) (cents 
19 i 
46 9] 
95 72 
30 26'2 
26 1014 
26 23 
78 —6h8 


Food 
Bread 
Round steak 


30 
Butter 


24 
9 
3 
8 

19 


Sugar 

Milk (delivered) 

Eggs 

Average hourly earnings in manu- 


facturing industries 1890—16 cents per hour 


1954—$1.81 per hour 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics i 


Quality Food at Reasonabie Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 

) Fires Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
== 8 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEP CAMPAU 


ma -? 


Del riers wes wer wD 


ae as 
we 


tion, please send it to us, 2419'ORDER A SPECIAL BUNDLE 
\OF THE WORKER FOR THAT 


_Grand River, Detroit. 
Maybe you have a poem, a story, 


AND DON’T FORGET TO; § 
DETROIT.—On Jan. 16, Fed- 


DAY TO SELL eral Judge Frank Picard will rule 


DETROIT. — Two newspaper 
stories tell a different story about 
Chrysler. The Wall Street Journal 
quotes L. I. Colbert, president of 
Chrysler Corporation, as saying 
1955 “was the biggest year in his 
company’s history.” 

They shipped 87 percent more 
cars than a year ago and Colbert 
is quoted as saying Chrysler had 
a very good year. 

Then you tum to the Dodge 
Main News, UAW Local 3 news- 


and .you read: 

“Speedup is the word each day. 
More jobs and still more, without 
a thought for the welfare of the 
worker. Time study men are being 
used to intimidate the worker and 
one of these days we will be ask- 
ed to work at an even higher rate 
of production than we are now do- 
ing. 

“Time study is a menace to our 
jobs and our union must take steps 
to eliminate the weekly job study 
as practiced at present throughout 
the plant. 

“Never yet have the figures 
shown that a man was working too 
fast, always toe slow. We should 
remember that Abraham Linceln 


Te WS RER 


Send news, adivertiocanenia, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
| tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 


paper of Chrysler Dodge workers 


2419 
W. Grand River, Detroif, 1)” ‘i 
4: Phone: WO. 4-9035.?). '? AD 


on the UAW-AFL-CIO’s motion to 


charges that the indictment is ille- 


<< f ‘throw out a government indict- 
00 i ys ' S ‘ment against the union. The union 


gal, unconstitutional and violates 


Forw d Look Prod ti ‘the First Amendment. The indict- 
ar uc on ‘ment charges that the union. paid 


| 7 1 fund $5,985 to 
freed the slaves and that there 5508S of its general tt , 


no need for anyone standing ever P@Y for a election broadcast for 
us with either a stop watch or a U.S. Senator Pat McNamara. 
whip." ‘There are four counts in the ~ 

DETROIT. — Out at the Chrys- frameup indictment and upon con- 
ler Engine Plant the company is viction a $5,000 fine can be levied 
trying to get speedup dewn to a\,, each count. 


real scientific squeeze on the work- 
ma ae ae ala ea |. Picard heard arguments some 
ers. Here is a sample. | 


They have a new time study'weeks ago on the UAW motion 
watch that clocks a worker on how | and then stalled on the issue of 
long he or she takes to hight a'throwing out the governments 
ae agg a — themselves ~ pee 
if they don’t pick up a piece of ao iF Pore’ 
stock the first ae: thav'e oemiaa The — ‘ee that started with 

ithe issue being goaded by the 


as a fumble. 
A shop committeeman told the;Ford Motor Company agent John 
union officials that if a worker) feikens, state GOP chairman with 
never talked, never stopped to light) the ball quickly taken over by the 
a cigarette, never scratched him-;White House—the Eisenhower Ad- 
self, never took any personal time! ministration. The FBI checked into 
off, then he or she could about}UAW expenditures and funds (and 
make production. lis reperted doing the same with 


Ford Local 600, with another 
Jobless Pay Now > 


similar frameup indictment pos- 
Covers Small Firms _|s‘bly being levelled there). 


About 150,000 workers in smal: Trying the case is some of the 
firms in New York State returned|same courtroom officials who were 
from year-end holidays yesterday | part of the Michigan Six trial un- 
to jobs covered by unemployment der the Smith Aet more than a 
insurance for the first time. lyear ago. | 


_ Industrial Commissioner Isador| Prosecuting the UAW is Fred 
Lubin said an extension of thelyaess U. §. District Attorney, 


unemployment law toe firms with|, mpi 
‘three grees nt which went into|"3™e: Wayne County GOP ie 58 
effect with the new year, has|™@. The judge in the Mic ti 
brought 50,000 new companies|Smith Act frameup was Frank Pi- 

card, whe sentenced the Six to 4-5 


under the statute and has- raised 
to 8,000,000 the number of New years in jail, fined them $10,000 
Yorkers now covered by the pro-\, 1 set the exorbit bail of $20,000 

9E060 for each of the Six, 


am. The.preyious standard for, 
reren Winter, $5,000, 


‘ne ee tet 
} 
APHy, 


“ ve x Ii Jw ; ¢ v 4 = - be 
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Ford to Layoff 700, Press Steet 


DEARBORN.—The Worker has subcommittee investigating mo- 


learned from reliable sources that ‘nopolies has stated through its 


‘chairman Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney 
700 will be laid off at the Ford that an investigation will be start- 
Rouge Dearborn Stamping plant On| ed of the Ford Motor Company's 


Jan. 6 and that among those laid) sale of 10,200,000 shares of Ford 


ott will be workers whose seniority | Motor Co. stock now held by the 
dates back to 1953. itax free Ford Foundation. The 


iF ydation tax free~ kitty is ex- 
Small layoffs have taken place’ oemanyrane 


No Welfare 
Office for These 
Fat Cats 


DETROIT. — Here is a seldom 
disclosed look at how the fat cats 
of the auto industry, General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler have made 
out since 1946, when it comes to 
profits after taxes. 


Here is the lineup on the Big 
Three: 


(Figures in thousands) 


GENERAL MOTORS 

Net Sales Profit 
____ $1,962,502  $ 87,526 

3,815,159 287.991! 
___. 4,701,770 440,448 
____ 5,700,835 656, 434 
_.<. 7,531,087 834,044 
_-.. 7,465,555 506,200, 
_... 7,549,184 538,721 
____ 10,027,985 598, 119. 
__-_ 9,823,526 805 974 


Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


eres - "| pected to go up to over $3 billion 
in this building previously mostly o of with the sale of this stock. A $100) 
probationary workers as well as in 


the Star Buildin 
g: sam C ‘cnianal comes reports from the interest to the Founda- 


that Ford is laying off at the engine | | tion. 
plant with 150 scheduled to be} Ford when asked for a bonus for 
laid off around Jan. 1. A Ford 172,000 Ford workers whose toil 


1 a lay- created that profit and values, did 


* 
MEANWHILE the U. S. Sebinte| 


State-Wide Conferences 


OnFEPC-PAC Set for Jan. 


DETROIT. — Two large scale, A PAC meeting 27, 28 of Janu- 
conferences will take place this. ary will be held in Lansitl where 
month in Michigan. One on FEPC| Program and candidates will get 


'a going over in preparation for the 
and Civil Rights and the. other on soins ee, 


decisive 1956 battle. Hundreds of 
— action and candidates os from all of the 32 coun- 
> 


ties in the state will be present, | 
The FEPC conference will be with AFL observers also being 


called Jan. 21, 22, in Grand Rapids/ present. Its expected that U. S. 
ot all UAW-C IO committees w ith Senator Pat McNamara will speak 
many visitors being present as well! at both gatherings as well as Michi- 
as observers from other locals in-| 
cluding some from the AFL we derstand can attend both confer- 
hear. ‘ences. 


FESTIVAL, RALLY, REPEAL 
WALTER, McCARRAN LAW 


DETROIT. — Cultural contribu-| 
tions from many of Detroit's na-| gala festival are a noted string quar- 
tionality groups will be featured at, itet; Mexican, Ukrainian and Hun- 
the Annual Cultural Festival to be! garian dancers; Negro and Jewish 
held on Sunday, Jan. 15, 2 p.m., at! choral groups; American folk sing- 
the beautiful Ukrainian-Ameroican| ers; and outstanding soloists. 
People’s Home, 5221 Oakman! Admission is $1, tax included. 


Blvd., near Michigan Ave., Dear-| Tickets are available at the offices 
born. of the Michigan Committee P.B.F., 


of a reply. 


million a year profit accrues just. 


not do the UAW even the courtesy#1951 ____ 


gan Congressmen. Visitors we un-| 


OUT 107 DAYS 


Among the participants in the! 


Speaking on the frospects for re- 
peal cf the Walter-McCarran Law 
in 1956 will be the Rev. Charles 
A. Hill, pastor of the Hartford Ave. 
Baptist Church and Honorary Co- 
Chairman of the Michigan Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
sponsors of the affair, 


2033 Park Aye., Detroit 26, phone 
WO 1-5196. 


be devoted to the fight against the 
Walter-McCarran Law,” said Saul 
Grossman, executive secretary of 
the MCPFB. 


“All proceeds of the affair will) 


1953 
Total 


...-. 9,043,778 912,887) 


$68,121,365 $5,688,344 


CHRYSLER | 
1946 __-_$ 870,000  $ 26,889 
1947 ____ 1,362,627 67,181 | 
1948 ____ 1,567,933 89.187 
1949 ____ 2,084,602 132.170! 
1950 ____ 2,190,693 127 877) 
2.546.679 71,973 
2,600,959 78 697 
3,347,864 74,789 
1954 ____ 2,071,598 18,517: 
1955* 2,446,251 70,637 | 


| 
Total __$21,109,206 $759,915 


| FORD 
1946 ___-$ 894,500(def.)$ 8,100 
1947 ____ 1,501,700 62,000) 
1948 ____ 1,971,200 96,000 
1949 ____ 2,249,400 ~ 177,000 
1950 ____ 3,029,500 260,300, 
1951 __-. 2,741,800 126,100 
1952 ____. 2,640,000 ~ 116,900 
1953 ____ 4,211,300 165,800 
1954 ____ 4,062,300 227,800 
1955" --. 4,042,600, _313,200) 


hearse $27,344,500 $1,556,200: 
| ‘*—For nine months ended Sept. | 


GM STRIKERS 


ivoen ..-. 
1953 .... 


—_— 


IN CANADA 


OSHAWA, Ont. — When the 
UAW and General Motors get to- 


gether on Jan. 3, 1956 the strike 
in five GM plants covering 17,000 
workers will be in its 107th day. 
Out since Sept. 19, one feature of. 
GM's attack on the union has been 
to spend hundreds of thousands of| 
dollars on full page newspaper ads| 
which the union terms “corporation 
The ads of course be- 
ing attacks on the UAW and its de- 
mands and an effort by GM to win 
public support. 

General Motors is refusing to! 
meet the wage scales that the union! 
has won in Ford and Chrysler in 
* ate Besides bringing into line 


love letters.” 


Don’t Forget Auld Acquaintances, Worker Readers 


In 1956 
should not be forgotten and by that 
we mean former readers of the 
Michigan and Daily Worker, also 


those whose subs are expiring. 


iow's the time to Ag out and: get 
these renéwals filed out and sent 


auld acquaintances; 


into the office or to your nearest 
Worker press builder. 

Remember that one of the best 
resolutions for 1956 is that you will 
be a Press Builder, will take several 
papers and each week sell them to 
fellew workers or neighbors: 

The circulation department says 


the es is by far too slow, not 
enough ~ are starting to do a 
simple t selling the paper. 

WHEN ARE YOUR GOING TO 
BEGIN? 

Michigan’s quota is 250 more on 
the bundle, 950 renewals, and 100 
increase in the Daily Worker sales. 


DETROIT. — The auto industry 
went into the year of 1956 with a 
stockpile of unsold new cars of 
800,000 and looming layoffs for 
thousands of workers. Fight mil- 
lion cars were produced in 1955. 
An all-time high. 


The sugar-coated eidameai of 


“Tex” Colbert, president of Chry- 
sler Cor poration who while he was 
promising a “better year’ in 1956, 
didn’t tell that at the Chry sler 
Dodge Main Plant 900 workers are 


reportedly going to be laid olf 
Jan. 


General Motors Corporation, stat- 
ed that a 12 percent less output 
would be seen in 1956. Curtice’s 
statement means two months less 
work for the auto workers in 1956. 
Last year they had about one month 
layoff for model change-over. Now 
with Curtice’s prediction added on 
that 
layoff. 

An effort to get Ford to say 
something on the "56 outlook could 
elicit no response though it was 
learned that a spokesraan of his 
told newsmen that they didn't want 
to make any predictions about cut- 
‘backs because they were going to 
sell stock in January, 1956. 

* 


DOWN in the local union halls 
where the UAW shop leaders gath- 
er we were able to pick up some 
‘reactions and tips of what may, 
happen on layoffs. 

At Dodge Main the lavoff of 900° 
people is the first layoft on the 1956, 
model and the feeling there is that 
it is just a beginning. A spokesman 
for the local was quick to brand 
Colbert's “prosperity” pitch a lie.' 

At Plymouth the officers were! 
quiet on spokesman charging Col-; 
burn with lying and stating in mid- 


January they expect something and 
it isn't going to be extra work. Two 


weeks ayo four lines were cut back 
from 78 cars an lrour to 68 an hour. 
At Chrysler Automotive where 


‘the bodies are made 1,400 two’ 


Harlow Curtice, president of; 


would make a three-month 


0 New C rs; 
onth Layoffs Predicted 


weeks ago were laid off, with a 
small number of the seniority peo- 
ple among them taken back. Ex- 
pectations are a layoff in Janu- 
ary 

"At Chevrolet Drop Forge in De- 
troit a spokesman said the scuttle- 
butt was reporting a 20 percent 
layoff for January. 

“And if they can’t sell the Chev- 
rolet’s what the hell can they sell,” 
he said. At Livonia plant of Chev- 

rolet they are laying off probation- 


aries (workers with no seniority). 


The Searchlight, union news- 
paper of Chevrolet local in Flint, 
reports a four-day week for the last 
three weeks of 1955. 

Local 900 News, union news- 
paper of Ford Local in Wayne, 
Mich., reports affér a meeting with 
the company that a_cutback would 
take place after the first of Janu- 
ary. The union paper says “similar 
cutbacks have taken place at Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler and it is re- 


vealed for the first time that the 


short work weeks are not a result 
of poor workmanship-but obvious- 
ly lack of car sales.” 

Ford Company officials some 
weeks ago when speedup was rac- 
ing the 1956 models down the line 
causing over 1,000 to be in the re- 
pair line, the company complain- 


ed that this was because of “poor 


workmanship.” 


A year ago this time the national 
auto stockpile was around 200,000 


[new cars unsold. Now _ its 800, - 


000, some 75 percent more. 

The industry all over now has 
went over to a five-day week, 40 
hours. Last year six and seven 
days were the work schedules at 
this time. 

Its estimated that some 400.- 
000 used cars, many of them ’55ers 
are in.the hands-of the dealers, un- 
sold. 

Its being talked of here that the 
36 model will be a short season 
model, with the completely changed 
over 1957 model coming out in 
July. 


Clean Up These $30 Fund Drive Pledges— 
Mich. Worker Staff Thanks Contributors 


The ranks of the $30 club have; 
‘have grown and more than 10) 
people have either sent in $30 to 
the Emergency Press Fund drive in 


$1,800. 


Among those who topped the 
$30 mark are D.L., B.A., P.R. 
Others S.A., $10, Saul, $10, Eddie, 
$20, B.B., $9, A.D. 315, H & Ff. 


with its competitors on wage rates 
the union also is demanding: 

A flat 15-cent an hour wage in- 
crease across the board; a one-year 
contract; full company payment of 
the hospital and medical plan. GM 
is offering a nickel raise, wants a 
three-year contract and refuses to 
do anything about wiping out wage 
inequities. 


The workers are solid and all) 


them 


Canadian labor is prog. J 
enever 


with funds and pickets w 
needed. 


$15, A.B., $5. 
So clean up all these last minute 
collections you have to make and 


‘rush“them in. Thanks for a swell 
which Michigan has raised over, 


response. 


Postpone Decision 


In Allan’s Case 


DETROIT. — Federal Judge 
Arthur ‘Lederle postponed a de- 
cision on the denaturalization 
case of William Allan, Michigan 
Worker editor until Jan. 23. 
The court session Monday, Dec. 
5 saw the judge state that in a 
case like this he wanted all evi- 


dence available before making 
a final decision. He said the bur- 
den of proof was on the govern- 
ment and that it must have 
more than just a primo facie 


ia. a a a a & eee ee ee oe 


case. 


Pas a, ae tae ta eee ee ee ee ee a ee hs ee ee > OO OS SS SSeS 


The Michigan Worker Honors 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Hear AUGUSTA STRONG 


Woman Editor of The Worker—Discuss 
“LESSONS FOR TODAY FROM NEGRO HISTORY” 


own _ the 


Admission 50c 
5028 JOY RD. (Near Grand River) 


Sunday, Feb. 12, 7:30 p.m. 


-_s**2*e%*% ee %& eee HEHSHAE*®®A®H AST SHABWABTDS 
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Story Behind i Murder at Westinghouse sal 2 
‘>. ie JERSEY | Fastlandites Gather in Secret : 
Racists Lay Plans to Defy 


+ EDITION 
“High Court, Constitution 
Or K wf mage W. BERRY ors: 


HA ] é i | nus ’ as . : 7 
Reenteread as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947. at tne poss v N MET no challenge not “vee an official rebuke—in the 
office at New York, N. ¥,, under the act of Moreh 3, 1879 four wanton murders of Negroes in Mississippi, the political racists are 


Vol. XXI. No. 2 -JANU ARY 8 1956 now organizing South-wide to attack the foundations of the Republic. 
(16 Pages) p> Price 10 Pine Under the prodding of Mississippis Sen. James O. Eastland, a group of governors, 


ex-governors, U.S. Senators and Representatives, prominent industrialists, racist plant- 
A ers and just plain fascists, have finally perfected an instrument of subversion called the 
8 - \ ' ° . ’ 
ne sigqnument: USA | Federation for Constitutional 


* 


* 
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eg: . 
Eastland’s Attack 


Week—in Memphis, Tenn. Re- On Matusow Aimed 


« e | pry re Plans for 7 Sroup 
Hitler Officers Land 4am conspirators wer worked out 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


All of it happened only 
yesterday, it seems, so that 
time has not yet blurred the 
visage of the Nazi. You start 
when you see it as though it is 
a shrouded skeleton you might 
encounter at 42nd St. and Broad- 

way. So when 
the faces of the 
former Nazi of- 
_ ficers looked 
up at you from 
the front-page 
of the New 
York newspap- 
er today you 
felt your blood 

rise. 
re The news- 
paper put it in the best possible 
light. The caption under the big 
Skip. 2 that depicted the of- 
icers arriving at Idlewild, piling 
off the Lufthansa, said: “West 
German Soldiers Arrive.” A little 
further on it said that “38 Bonn 
army men were here for train- 

ing.” 

These were the first uniform- 
ed German soldiers to come to 
our shores since World War II 
ended, these officers of West 
Germany's re-created army who 


errors of their leaders,” as though 
it were a matter of a few mis- 
takes made by men named Adolf 
Hitler and others named Josef 
Goebbels and Heinrich Himmler 
and Hermann Goering. Nothing, 
of course, is to be said about 
“rassenhasse’ (race hatred), or 
the word “herrenvolk” (master 
race): nobody was to say any- 
thing about the multitudes of 
Nazi heroes. who cut unborn 
babies out of the bellies of their 


' (Continued on Page 12) 


ao 
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porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotek 
but their aims and objectives 
were clear. 


Of the FCG, Eastland said 


before the Memphis meeting: 

“It will be a people’s organi- 
zation, an organization not con- 
trolled by fawning politicians 
who cater to organized racial 
pressure groups. A peoples or- 
ganization to fight the (Supreme) 
Court, to fight the CIO, to fight 


the NAACP and to fight all the - 


conscienceless pressure groups 


EASTLAND: a 
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Life 
~'\ ahem. s 


... 


At New York Times 
See Page 4 
ra 


who are attempting our destruc- 
tion.” | 
* . 

EASTLAND has made plain 
his contempt for federal law in 
his proposal for southern states 
to adopt plans for “nullifying” 
the anti-segregation rulings of 
the Supreme Court and all fed- . 
eral laws in relation to racism— 
including the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. He has 
shown his position on law en- 
forcement by utilizing his of- 
fice as U.S. Senator to support 
the murder of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Louis Till. And as to the 
aims of his politically deformed 
brainchild, he hss orated as fol- 
lows: 

“Generations of southerners 
yet unborn will cherish our mem- 
ory because they will realize 
that the fight we now wage will 
have preserved for them their 
untainted racial heritage, their 


culture, and the imstitutions of 


the Anglo-Saxon ‘ race.” 
* 


THE WORLD, outside of 
South Africa, has not heard such 


The Featured Speaker... See Editorial, Page 5 


Readers Greet Our Editor With Dollars 


To those of us who have worked, paign as a welcome-home present.! And so we received some $2,600 
with him for years, it was a won- The joy we felt was shared by during the week, despite the holi- 
| many a reader, who expressed it day. But there are still nearly 
derfulu sight to see Johnny Gates) 5 another important, tangible |$20,000 to go, and as Johnay him- 
back at his desk on Tuesday. way, Thus, one young man putjself put it, we want to clear it up 
Johnny as our readers know, is/$500 down on our counter, | so we can continue to publish 
the editor of The Worker and|soon after the announcement of | without immediate further head- 
Delile Worker. H vas taken|Johnny’s return, and said it wsa/aches, and to go on to the drive 
sg eens: ie coe given by a group of Manhattan-/to expand circulation. 
from us by the witch-hunters and 3 


| ites in honor of that event. So, let’s everyone celebrate his 
derful sight to see Johnny Gates} Nymerous messages accom-|return by contributing and col- 
four years because he would not!panied by fives, tens and larger Jecting the necessary funds to put 
go along with the cold war im- sums expressed the idea that the $64,000 appeal over in short 
perialists who would- have liked “there is no more appropriate way order. Send your own contribu- 


eae . ito greet Johnny's return than iM (tions, and get into the $30 club 
to heat up the war to extend their) jicking up some money for the|by gathering that much this week 


were conveyed here to get six 
months training at various U. S. 
Army schools. 
x ° 

ALL the story said, had been 
officers “in Hitler's army” and 
all had seen combat “at various 
front lines.” In other words, all 
had a big hand in killing our 
sons and the sons of our Allies. 
And now they stand here, on our 
shores, to be trained by our gen- 
erals to build another German 
army. 


Well, if our authorities can re- 
prieve generals who ordered the 
cold-blooded - killing of our boys 
at that fateful crossroads in Mal- 
medy where the massacre hap- 
pened, it follows logically that 
our high authorities will train 


political aims expressed since 
Hitle: -uled Germany. And Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, has correctly char- 
acterized Eastland’s movement 
when he wrote in the NAACP 
New Year's message: 

“They have a frightening re- 
semblance to the pattern made 
infamous by the Nazi party in 
Germany. Using the Negro as 
an excuse, even as the Nazis 
used the Jews in Germany, the’ 
literature and spokesmen for the 
Councils (White Citizens Coun- 
cils, core of the Eastland racists 
—AWB) are denouncing all and 
sundry as communistic dupes or 
fronts for communism.” 

Almost everyone who has a 
patriotic concern for the Con- 


the underlings. 


I am not the only American 
who started in surprise and in 
anger. Spectators at Idlewild, the 
account said, crowded forward 
to take a critical look “at the 
Aield-gray: uniforms worn by the 
men, which is what most Amer- 
icans would have done. Some im- 
pulse born of a dreadful experi- 
ence compelled them to look. 
The reporter said, and I regret 
that he did not pursue his sus- 
picions, that “as far as could be 
established,” the new garb has 
“little resemblance to the uni- 
forms worn by Hitler's Wehr- 
macht.” | . 


THE GIs who were mown 
down at Malmedy are not on 
hand to “establish” that identity, 
and perhaps the authorities re- 
sponsible for our policy in West 
aan would not care to have 
experts testify. | 

These Germans “who fought 
on various fronts” and who kill- 


ed on various fronts, had an 


abundant sense of expediency. 


‘Theit ‘spokesmandecried “the 


profits. 


fund campaign” of $64,000. 
It is characteristic of him that’ 


and next, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


in his first words to the staff, 


he said he was glad to be back 
at this time because there is a 
circulation campaign on, and he 
was always one for fighting ‘to 
expand readership of our paper. 


The folks in Minnesota and the 


Dakotas were a distance away and: What is iy 
didn’t hear his words. But they renc 
wasted no time in sending along 

20 Worker subs in honor of his 


- ¥ . 5 
return, and informing us. they ex-| Vote Means 


pect to go well above their tar-: 
gets in the current campaign. By JOSEPH CLARK ; 
—See Page 5 


Wisconsin folks, - too, pledged | 
by wire to Johnny that they would! ° 

LuisToruc - 
Was Betrayed 


go over their goals in the cam-' 
By JAMES S, ALLEN 
—See Page 2 


Howard Fast. 


‘See Page 8 


_ ee a 
Received last week__ $2,592.50 
Total so far $44,267.98 
Still to. go $19,732.02 


Send your contributions to P.O.| 
Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
York City.3, N.Y.; or if in New 
York, bring to 35.E. 12th St., 8th 
oor. : ard | 


me 


Precedent for 


inside THE WORKER Hie 


Basketball, 


TroopstoSouth Yes or No? 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 
_ —See Page 7 


By LESTER RODNEY 
—See Page 12 


DuPont, Target Nat'l Guardian 


For AFL-CIO | 


By ART SHIELDS 
—See Page 3 


Moscow Letter 


| “See Page 8 


On AFL-CIO 


By GEORGE MORRIS. 
—See Page 3 


Ben Levine 


—See Page 8 
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Santa Claus Doffs Beard, Picks Up Bludgeon | 


The Story Behind the Mur 
At Westinghouse Gates 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 


THE YEAR 1956 opened with labor united; also with a striking worker killed at 
the gate of Westinghouse Electric's Cojumbus plant, many strikers injured and nearly 100 
arrested. Many wonder if the events at Columbus at 5:10 a.m. of the first working day of 


the year are an omen of things to 
come in 1956. One answer is clear: 
it will be a year in which united 
laber will face a hard struggle, 
and the Westinghouse strike ts the 
first major challenge. 

In line with its warnings twe 
weeks earlier, Local 746, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Work- 
ers at Columbus decided to stage 
a demonstration at the plant gates 
to protest the scab-herding policy 
of Westinghouse. That was on the 
79th day of the nationwide strike. 
Far from showing signs it wants a) 
settlement, the company stepped’ 
up its cerncentrated elforts in 
Columbus to “prove” strikebreak-| 
ing will work. Daily claims were 
issued on the number of scabs that 
entered plant gates. Shortly be- 
fore New Year the company said 
1,700 were back at work. This was 
about half of the total number of 
seabs the company claimed in its 
chain-wide back-to-work e!lfort. 

* 

INSTEAD of serious negotia-, 
tions at the daily Pittsburgh con-| 
ference, the strikers saw the com-| 


| 


panys representatives walk out on 
the excuse that “unprintable” lan- 
guage was allegedly. used by rep- 
resentatives of the IUE. Then they 
suw Westinghouse don a Santa’ 
Claus makeup and announce that | 
strikers could 


FeAD 
Wert 


‘ A 

| 'S BUST UP THIS THING... 

collect $100 loans! OKAY Boys, LETS BUST “ 

without interest for the require the demonstration, IUE and Wes- 
ments ef a decent Christmas. At tinghouse negotiators met again, 
some of the plants the company|pit broke up after an hour, the 
arranged for organs to play carols companys representatives again 
as hungry men and women stood claiming “foul” Janguage was used. 
in line to apply for the $100) The peal cause of the walkout was 


Joans. the presence of a union statf mem- 


So they mobilized more that per who was taking notes and the 
2.000-strong on the morning of company’s apparent feeling that 


an. 3 t otest strikebreaking and. AE > ate 
ae a halt to this company a “ea eriippresting strategy was ¢ 

; Ait eS tter course. 
crisy. There was obviously no in- aeepe 0 ‘ 
tention of violence. Sheriff Ralph. Westinghouse’ insists ser violat- 
Paul of the country was notified ™S "contract which has two 
Ly Local 746 that the workers|™0r years to run, and demands a 
would demonstrate and Maynard |"€W five-year init te refuses _ 
FE. Sensenbrenner, mayor of Co- mateh cther companies with a 
limbus, was also informed. As ex-|'¢#© and sists On a unilateral 
pected, police and deputies were ght to retime work-loads to in- 
iy ee elie the workers |“TC2% speedup and shift workers 
marched to plant gates. on incentives to much lower-paid 

me day werk at certain points. 

THE IVE is striking 30 plants 

employing 44,000 workers. The 


unaffiliated United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers is strik- 
ing 11,000 workers in 10 other 
‘plants, including the key giant 
steam turbine plant at Lester, Pa. 
The urigns are not joined to- 
gether in a strike machinery but 
there has been a noticeable inerease 
in friendship and collaboration be- 


unions and the striking UE locals. 

The company’s recourse: to vio- 
lence against strikers beeame ap- 
parent especially through the 
week after Christmas as clashes 
were reported between scabs and 
pickets in Sharon, Pa., Springfield, 
Mass., and other — strikebound 
points. | 

The federal government while 
seemingly uneoncerned with a 
walkout rounding out a_ third 


ACTING under an anti-picketing 
injunction, police aided by scabs 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Se ee 


tween IUE and other AFL-CIO} 


1 


IN MALAYA, talks to end the 
civil war have failed. The Brit- 
ish-backed Malayas and Singa- 
pore authorities demanded un- 
conditional surrender from Chin 
Peng, leader of the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader during the last war and 
continued the liberation struggle 
when the British again imposed 
colonial rule. Peng refused to 
accept these terms. From _ the 
rather meager newspaper ac- 
counts we gather he insisted up- 
on all civilian and political rights 
for all, s¢ that the Malay Fede- 
ration cf progress toward full 
independence and national de- 
velopment. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish wanted this least of all. 

So, under the guarantee of safe 
conduct, Peng returned to the 
area controlled by his forces. 
Of course, the Malaya story is 
not ended. But it was an honor- 
able conference. The truce 
pledges were kept. 

No doubt, Chin Peng drew 
certain conclusions from the 
Philippines story, and himself 
took the proper precautions. For 
in the Philippines, under some- 
what similar circumstances, the 
outcome was quite different. To- 
day, Luis Taruc, commander of 
the Huks, the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader and then continued the 
freedom struggle, is in a military 
prison. 


¥* 

I DO NOT KNOW the entire 
story. What I know I have 
pieced together from the Ma- 
nila newspapers and periodicals 
during those months in 1954 
that followed the “surrender” of 
Taruc. I put the word in quotes, 

because it is my conclusion that 
he did not surrender. Many 
| have read this autobiography, 
| “Born of the People,” which was 
published here by International 
Publishers in 1953. It is a true, 
genuine, inspiring. book, a reve- 
lation: of the life and struggle 
of a colonial. people. These who 
know this book could net bring 
themselves to: believe that Ta- 
ruc had surrendered. Not -every- 
thing is yet entirely clear. But 
-the so-called “surrender” never 
took place. 

The story, in brief, is this. 
After the election of Ramon 
Magsaysay in November, 1953, 
feelers were put out for the re- 
sumption of negotiations be- 
tween the Huks and the Govern- 
ment. This, in itself, s not un- 


1 
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sailed into the workers, arresting 
anyone they could grab, injuring 
many and Troy Tadlock, 27 of 
Grove City, a striker, lay dead. 
The strikers defended themselves 
and in the process; some of the 
scab cars were manhandled. But ' 
the list of killed, hospitalized and: | 
arrested, shows clearly who made By CARL HIRSCH 
the attack. me 

The company lost no time in 
issuing a statement charging the 
unise “ae reroll , thered here on New Years Eve in the 


3.000 Gather at Iiincis Town 


| THE EISENHOWER Administration may no longer 


_—_——_— —- -——— eee 


eee ee 


A Depressed Area Talks Back 


WEST FRANKFORT, IIl. 


be able to turn a deaf ear to 


the cries of the crisis-stricken people of Southern-Ilinois. Close to 3,000 of them, who ga- 


Charles Clark, president of Lo-;out their demands for federal;~~————~ 
cal 746 issual a statement declar-|aid, public works, power andigency unemployment compensa- 


big West Frankfort High School gymnasium, laid] 


35 people who told briefly of th 


-AT HOME AND ABROAD — 


PENG AND TARUC 


—————By JAMES S. ALLEN 


~ unconditional 


ing the union “charges that mur-| water and 
der was committed on the picket 
line Tuesday morning. Troy Tad- 
lock was the victim of police 
brutality invoked by Westinghouse 
management.” 

Stories came immediately from 
police officials and the coroner 
that Tadlock suffered from heart 
trouble and therefore must have 
died of a heart attack induced by 
the events. As though that would 
not be murder. 

* 

GOV. LAUSCHE, apparenth 
inspired by Gov. Craig of In- 
diana (who broke the  Pertect 
Circle strike with national guards- 
men) issued a statement bleming' 
the union for demonstrating~ in 
‘defiance of an anti-picketing in- 
junction. Lausche had been re- 
cently suggested by Dixiecrats as 
a “moderate” candidate for the 
Presidency %m the Democratic 
ticket. But he announced he will 
‘yum forthe Séhate* “VN err® f 


flood . control _ proj- 
ects, steps to halt dwindling farm 
prices and the closing of mines 
and factories. 

This was the “Sink or Swim” 


Gray (D. Ill.), a freshman con- 
gressman whose district covers the 
15 southernmost counties of Illi- 
nois, where the economic hard- 
ship is worst. 


Hundreds of towns were repre- England, Pennsylvania, West Vir-;Southern 


sented here. From the crowded 
gym balconies hung the home town 
banners: “Zeigler wants to swim! 


throw us a rope!” 


which was 


THE LIFELINE 


agreed upon here was an omnibus: 


bill proposed by Sen. Paul J. Doug- 


as (D-Ill), known as S. 2663. This; miners 
“depressed areas” bill would set up' feed,” declared George Shear of! 
a government agency with the fi- Shawneetown, Il. 
‘nances and the powers to make, 


ioans for the building of industrial 


plants, and for, staje,;,and., fown 
} 


At PURO Saal By er’ 


7~ 
* 
-_ 


rojects, yet Up, programs for emer-, 


tion, surplus food distribution, vo- 
cational re-training. 

Sen. Douglas, who received a 
rousing welcome here, announced 
that two weeks of hearings on this 


‘shortly after Congress reconvened. 

Then, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, which he heads, would 
conduct further hearings in the 
iso-called depressed areas of New 


ginia and Kentucky, as well as 
‘Southern Illinois. 


Billed as a “non-political forum,” 
“Mound City — We aré sinking, this large meeting dramatized the 


callousness of the 
‘“Cadillac Cabinet” 
needy communities. 


| 
' 


who have children 


state .officials,. mayor, and. 
‘sioners _,, Were..,introdpee 


toward these. 


suffering and hardship in 
own communities. 


‘have no full-time 


everything but the kind of project: 
that would give us work.” 
¥* ; 


Illinois, — 


| 


the, gayernmextacty Miccd 


their is - : 


“Fifty-eight percent of the able-|'g 
‘bodied men in our town of Mound? : 
employment,” | § 
rally, called by Rep. Kenneth bill would begin in Washington|declared Harvey Ward, “The gov-}¢ 
ernment seems to have money for} 


FROM THE 15 counties of|} 7 
townspeople] } 

came here in bus and truck cara-|‘ 3 

| vans, paraded through the West|* 734 

'Frankfort streets, where the “Sink pe i 


or Swim” rally was announced in|? 24 
Republican! posters from every store window. |}. 47 
Rep. Gray told how he con-fi=. 
ceived of this rally last August [4224.4 
“The government is. going to} when he came home from Wash- |€.34.2 @ 
have to find work for these coal| ington and opened a headquarters | (Zag. 
to,on Main Street in West Frankfort. | : ae 
“People kept coming in there at} #4 
ithe rate of 150 to 200 a day with| #% 
After scores of government and their problems, most of them un-| (2% 
commis-| employed,” he, said, “I figured. it] Yo, 3 


} ae angles po = Wh Bat. dpgether.,to, de-} 5: 
Gray bequght to fh platform some-man that, 


usual. With previous changes of 
administration, the Huks also 
broached negotiations to end the 
civil war. Such negotiations had 
failed because the government 
demanded what amounted to 
surrender. On 
their side, the Huks wanted 
guarantees of full political rights, 
without reprisals against them; 
the seating in Congress of Luis 
Taruc and others who had been 
elected but had been denied 
their seats. 
* 

THIS TIME, President Mag- 
saysay designated a leading Fili- 
pino journalist, Benigno Aquino 
ef the Manila Times, to under- 
take preliminary private discus- 
sions with the Huks. These dis- 
cussions lasted a few months, at 
least two, although the fighting 
seemed to have continued dur- 
ing this period. As a result, a 
preliminary agreement was 
reached between the Huk com- 
mand and the President. 

At the time Taruc was said 
to have surrendered, the terms 
of the agreement were published 
in the Manila newspapers. Ac- 
cording to these, the Huks 
would agree to give up their 
arms, not all at once, but im 
gradual stages, at stated inter- 
vals of time. On its side, the 
government would assure full 
civilian and political rights. All 
Huks would be granted amnesty, 
except for those who could be 
proved to have committed 


“eriminal acts.” In faet, an am- 


nesty resolution was introduced . 


into Congress on the day of the 
“surrender.” These were the 
principal terms, still to be dis- 
cussed in detail between Taruk 
and the President. 


In themselves, the terms do 
not seem unlikely. The Huks 
had made it clear all along that 
they wanted to end the civil 
war, that they wished to return 
to their rightful place in the 
political life of the country. But, 
they wanted satisfactory guar- 
antees of their political status 
before surrendering their arms. 
The piecemeal turning over of 
arms in gradual stages would 
give them the opportunity to 
guage the fulfilment of political 
promises. True, much would 
have to’ be determined — the 
extent of the amnesty, the clear 
designation of “criminal acts,” 
the preservation of their forces 
during the transitional stage, 
and many other questions. 

a 


IT WAS, I gather, to discuss 
these questions with President 
Magsaysay that Taruc_perinit- 
ted himself to be brought toe 
Camp Murey, headquarters of 
the Philippines Army, on May 
17, 1954. The journey is de- 
scribed in the Manila press. The 
entire area was surrounded by 
the whilippine army, which at- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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LUIS, ZARUG,, Si Cakne.. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 
FIFTEEN deaths by fire 


in New York City since Dec. 


28 were charged last week 
by Mrs. Laura Hall, executive 
secretary of the Brooklyn Ten- 
ants Welfare and Consumers 
Council, to a “complete disre- 
, for human lives” by city 
epartments.. 

She laid the fire deaths of 
three babies during a blaze at 
1501 Fulton St., Brooklyn, to 
negligence of the Department 
of Housing and Buildings and 
the Depastment of Health. 

“If these departments . had 


laws,” Mrs: Hall declared, 
Fulton St. fire would not have 
taken place and the three chil- 
dren of this Puerto Rican family 
of 13 would still be alive.” 

The Brooklyn tenants’ leader 
said that thé pfogram of build- 
ing inspections announced by 
Fire Commisisoner Edward F. 
Cavanaugh Jr. was.not sufficient 
to eliminate the city’s countless 
fire hazards. 

“Additional inspectors are 
needed,” she said. “There should 
be constant house-to-house in- 
spection and vigorous prosecu- 
tion of landjords with violations. 
Each year when lives are Jost 


highly publicized inspections. 
Then there is a cooling off. And 


the same thing happens all over 
again next year.” 

Mrs. Hall recalled that the 
Kings County Grand Jury fire- 
trap probe in 1952, following 
“- tragic death of seven mem- 
bers’ of a Puerto Rican family in 
a Bedford Ave. fire, stated clear- 
ly the cause of the fires and what 
to do about them. 

“This grand jury report has 
apparently been forgotten,” she 
said 


I asked Mrs. Hall if the local 
law passed shortly before Christ- 


made the landlord live up to the 


ee 


in fires there is a. short rash of 


a ee 


mas last year pees gasoline 
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and kerosine heaters and com- 
pelling landlords to install cen- 
tral heating systems in a vast 
area of slum tenements would 
help solve the problem. : 

“This local law,” she said, 
“gives the landlords until 1957 
and 1958 to reconvert to cen- 
tral heating systems. By 1958 
half of Brooklyn could be bura- 
ed down. We need immediate 
action.” 

The Brooklyn tenants’ group 
is calling for a plan of using the 
four months of summer to con- 
vert frome individual kerosene, 
gasoline and coal stoves to cen- 
tral heating and to repair de- 
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Says Negligence Caused 15 Fire Deaths Since Christmas 


Mrs. Hall reported that the 
organized tenants movem cnt in 
Kings County is “winning many 
victories” te eliminate fire haz- 
ards by taking the cases to the 
magistrates courts and to the 
Brooklyn district attorney. 


The city, she said, has no defi- 
nite plan for relocation of burnt- 
out families. 


“We are fighting,” she said, 


“for relocation of the eight chil- 


dren and two adults of the fam- 
ily burnt out in Fulten St. Three 
children of this family were 
killed by‘the fire which would 
never have happened if the city 


fective central | heating plants. 


I 


By Herbert Signer 


Strikers Picket Wall Street 
Offices of Westinghouse _ 


WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE: _ ers roared, as they turned indig- 


About 50 Westinghouse strikers 
from six plants in New Jersey 
picketed the big corporation's 
Wall Street offices. No New 
York unions took part. Solidarity 
here has been limited so far to 
resolutions and some money— 
from the CIO Council, AFL 
Central Trades, Westchester 
ClO, Buffalo AFL and CIO, and 


some individual unions. 


“JWith 10,000 IUE and UE 
Westinghouse strikers across the 
river in New Jersey (about one- 
filth of the national total of 
some 55,000 on strike in plants 
spread throughout the nation), 
solidarity actions from the pow- 
erful New York labor movement 
are expected to increase consid- 
erably and go beyond routine 
strike reliet—if current negotia- 
tions do not bring about an end 
to the strike. 
* 

ARMA STRIKE PACT: The 
Arma engineers, ending their 
13-week strike with a_ three- 


year contract, defeated the com- | 


panys tough union-busting ef- 
fort. The 500 engineers, who 
affliated their independent As- 
sociation to the IUE, walked out 
at the same time as two IUE 
locals of production and office 
employes in the Long Island 
plant. Five weeks ago, IUE set- 
tled with Arma, but stayed out 
in solidarity with the engineers. 


The outcome for all three lo- 


cals is regarded as a significant 
set-back for what was a serious 
effort by the Arma Corp., which 
lives off lush military contracts, 
to break the unions. 

* 

HOTEL ORGANIZING 
GAIN: A major victory was scor- 
ed by the Hotel Trades Council 
as it signed up the Allerton and 
Midston houses, after some 
months of hard organizing. The 
drive highlighted the Council's 
efforts to unionize the remaining 
open shop hotels in the citv. 


A work stoppage at the Aller- 
ton the last Tuesday in Decem- 
ber sparked the workers’ final 
push to get the employers to 
sign a contract. 

* 

SCAB-HERDING DEFEAT- 
ED: A major effort by owners 
of the strikebound Miami Beach 
luxury resort hotels to send a 
planeload of scabs from New 
York to Florida for the crucial 
winter season, collapsed as a re- 
sult of dramatic action by the 
Hotel & Restaurant Unions lo- 
cally. ) 

Twelve waiters at Idlewild 
airport were confronted by un- 
ion pickets who asked them 
where they were going. 

“To Miami.” 

“What for?’ 

“Jobs—we're waiters.” 

“Don’t you know there's a 
strike on there?” 

That did it, according to, the 
union’ 1 .& .4ane 

“We're no scabs}. 


@eee * 


. shore unity, 


nantly on the would-be scab- 
herder from Florida. 


The Strike Aid Committee of 


the hotel union in New York al- 


so picketed an employment 
agency where it was reported 
strikebreakers were being hired. 

New York solidarity with the 
crucial Miami struggle is regard- 
ed as of key importance because 
most customers and workers 
alike for the busy winter season 


come from this area. 
- 


UE LOCAL 475 PROGRAM: 
A membership rally of more 
than 3,000 members at Manhat- 
tan Center greeted the AFL- 
CIO merger and hammered out 
2a 1956 program on wages, or- 
ganizing, anti - discrimination 
fight, legislative and youth ac- 
tivities. | 

A highlight of the UE local’s 
meeting was the unity speech of 
Milton Wiehrauch, IUE District 
4 president, who pointed to the 
results achieved for the workers 
in the days when TUE and UE 
were one union. A major objec- 
tive of Local 475 in the com- 
ing vear, according to its news- 
paper, is an “increased effort to 


jom m w ‘ith the rest of the labor | 


movement.” 
* 
TEAMSTERS - LONG- 
SHOREMEN: Local 807 of the 
Teamsters Union in New York 
has dropped a court suit against 
the International Longshore- 


mens Association dating back | 


to January, 1954. At that time, 
the ‘feamsters were actively 
supporting an AFL - effort -to 
oust the ILA from the water- 
front. Now, the ILA and Team- 
sters have a mutual aid pact na- 
tionally. However, a Local 807 


spokesman said the dropping of - 


the suit did not mean that his 
wmion would deny support to 
the small AFL longshore union 


against the ILA in a future 
NLRB election. 


ILA president Capt. William 
Bradley recently said he was 
confident the ILA would get 
accepted into the AFL - CIO 
within six months. This was 
after the JLA-Teamsters pact 
was signed. Meany and Reuther 
still insist they won't take the 
ILA in. The general expectation 
is that there will be (if there 
arent already) some negotia- 
tions to see if the issue can’t be 
setled without getting into an- 
other. big waterfront’ inter-union 
fight which would do neither the 
lgbor movement or the dock 
workers any good. 

East Coast-West Coast long- 
regarded by dock 
workers as most necessary, is 
still up in the air. The ILA has 
still not replied to the proposal 
of the West Coast ILWU for 


a conference on dock workers’ 


problems, mutual aid, and uni- 
ty. * 


RP hn Jan. 7 
On the C: ~ousel (2) 8:30 am 
‘Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 11 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

The Arts Around Us (9) l 


Basketball: Knicks-Phila. (4) 3 

‘Basketball: University of WiJiscon- 
sin-Indiana (2) 3 

News, sports (2) 6. 

Lucy Show—Lucille Ball (2) 6:30 

Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30 

N Million Dollar Movie: Along Came 
Jones (9) 7:30 and 10 

Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

iLatin American Carnival (13) 8 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8:30 

Basketball: Iona-Dayton (11) 9 

Basketball: Seton Hall-Boston Col- 
lege (13) 9 

‘Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

‘Movie: Man in White Suit (Eng- 

| ish) (2) 11:15. Exeellent. 

Movie: Jamaica Inn with Charles 
Laughton (1939- English) (7) 
11:15 


TV 
Sunday, Jan. 8 
\Charity ere Show—Songs for 
| Kids (4)-1 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let’s Take a Trip (2) Noon 
|'Wonderama—children (5) Noon 
iT Jacob Javits—speech (4) 12:15 
‘Movie: Little Fugitive (2) 1. Ex- 
cellent 
‘Adventure — Museum 
History (2) 2:50 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Dr. Spock—noted pediatrician (4) 
3 
‘Sunday News (2) 3:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 3: 3:30 


<——< ~~ - —— —_ + 
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of Natural 


izing drive among New York's 
95,000 hack drivers will be cli- 
maxed by a cityw ide mass rally 
Jan. 18, at which the demand 
for union recognition hy the 
Heet operators. is expected to be 
backed up by a general strike 
vote. 


Local 826 of the Teamsters 
says it now has some 17,000 cab 
drivers signed up in what is re- 
garded as the major organizing 
drive in New York today. 

* 

GARMENT. ELECTIONS: 
With the New Year here, the 
local elections in the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union are getting into high 
gear. Rank and file groups, or- 
‘ganizing for the campaign, are 
highlighting demands for wage 
increases, higher annual earn- 
ings, price schedules, overtime 
pay, higher minimum wages, 
and are pressing for more vig- 
orous action by the union to im- 


prove wages and working stand- | 


ards. 

Garment workers’ earings 
have lagged behind most every 
other industry in recent years, 
despite the strength of the 
ILGWU and its huge treasury. 
All during 1955, the garment 
shops have been seething with 
daily struggles on prices and 
other issues, with the feeling 


..o¢ Strong: among: -the»workers that 
Ab oo ADET*-UN TON DRIVE: 


he, waits... Avo, intensive fixermanths organ- 3(nion pélicyi‘on ithesé Gdsues. | 


it is high time for a change! in 


administration was on the job.” 


With Eva LeGallienne 
IJmnibus (2) 5. James 


Barrie s 
Dear Brutus with Helen Haye: 


Selected TV, Movie Guide 


Play: The wil Is Green by Em f 
lyn Williams (4) 4. Excellent. 


French Touch (French) Apollo 
Imberto D ‘alah Guild 
lejdi and Peter, Little Carnegie 
etters From My Windmill 
(French) Paris 


and Susan Strasberg Yr. Knock (French), Thalia. With 


| 9 am: 


As 


| 


Movie: Along Came Jones  witl. 


Gary Cooper (9) 5:30, 7:30 and 
10 


Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Heroism 
of Clara Barton 
Lassie (2) 7 
Movie: White Corridors (7) 7:30. 
(English). Googie Withers, God- 
frey Tearle 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Saiute to 
Lily Pons 
Comedy Hour—Leo Durocher, host T 
(4) 8 
Play: Melyvn Douglas in Man on, 
a Tiger (4) 9 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 
9:30 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line (2). 10:30 | 
Sunday News Speecial (2) 1] | 
RADIO | 
Saturday, Jan. 7 | 
Metropolitan O pera — Puccinis 
Tosca. Renato Tebaldi, Richard 
Tucker. Mitropoulos, conductor, 
WABC 2 p.m. | 
Philadelphia Orchestra—All Sibe-! 
lius program. Anshel Brusilow— 
violinist, WCBS 9:05 
Oklahoma City Symphony, 
10 7 | 
WQXR RADIO | 
i] ama: N. ¥. Phitharmonic—Young | 
People’s Concert. Violin soloist: 
Charles Castlemon, age 14. 
Mozart Viste Concetro No. 4 *| 
D—First Movement. 
3:05: Bruch Violin Concerto No. | 
9° | 


‘Vi 
T 


WNYC RADIO 

Masterwork Hour—Boston | 

Pops. Same as 7 p.m. 

1:60: Chamber Music 

8:30: Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales! 
RADIO 

Sunday, Jan. 8 


Red 


Inherit the Wind, 


VOLUNTEERS urgently necled 


Stranger in the House—Ramu 


. (Freneh) 
Wuthering Heights and Holiday — 


(revivals), Heights 


The Courier of Lyons (French), 


Club Cinema—Sat. only 8:30 & 
10 p.m. 


THEATRE 


Roses For Me 
O’Casey, Booth 


Sean 


by 


‘The Lark, Longacre 


Mind . by Alice Chil- 
Greenwich Mews 


rouble jn 
dress, 


iC hekhbv’ s Cherry Orehard, Ath St. 


Theatre 


Paul Muni, 


National 


Bus Step, Music 
‘Plain and Fancy, 


Hellinger 
iew from the Bridge by Arthur 
Miller, Coronet 
hree Penny Opera, 
Lys 


Theatre 


de 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Amate. Opera 


Theatre. 
Bleecker St. La Tosea. 
_ Free. Call GR 7-2844 


159 
Adm. 


WOR | ied 


HELP WANTED 


Ser na t 
time help im progressive effice. \Vr 


_ Box 106, The Worker. 
APT. WANTED 


INTERRACIAL couple and daughier (iese 


perately need 45 room 
Q@ieens preferred. Call Ruth, 
evenings. 


anarfme \" 
JA 6-3°91, 


ee 


— 


ROOM TO LET 


Manhatten. Call MO 
: MEETING HALL 


| = u pper 3-6354. 


‘LARGE MEETING hall to nent for me:'s 


ings and social effairs. Reasonaoe, 
Independent Social Club, 232 E. 3th St. 
Open at 5 p.m. each day. . 


_— + 


————— em 


11:00: Hindemith Viola Concerto FRONT ROOM fer rent. Kitchen priviles,« 


— 


|)... er aan 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS, Imported, De- 


We See It—AFL-CIO 
WABC Noon 
Festival of Opera, WOR 1.30 
N. Y. Philharmonic 
Davis—soprano, WCBS 2:30 
Hoekey: Rangers-Chicago 
si 
Edgar Bergen Show, WCBS s 
Edgar Bergen Show WCBS 7 
WOXR RADIO 
Haydn's Creation 


3:00: 
plete) 
9:00: Mozart's 
(opera) 
WNYC RADIO 
Qam: Boston Svmphony. 
as 7 p.m. 
6:00: Folksong Festival 
8:30: Oscar Kosches, pianist 
9:30: Lively Arts with 
Seldes 


(cor 


Don 


MOVIES 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Diabolique (French), 
Silent Movies (year 1926) 
Ave. Cinema 


Rome 11 O'Clock (Italian) and qq 


pres are St., 


ree tome 
AN audiehy de WFuadstigs 
pe res ir natty 


series. 


Ellabelle 


WINS| | 


Giovanni 


Same 


Gilbe 


Fine Arts 
Fift! 


luxe Features including 2 extra keys and 
Auto Keyboard Tabulater. Reg. Value 
$110. SPEC. Only $54.95 plus $2.90 Fed. 
tax. Limited Quantity. Etandard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th 
Sis.) One hour free parking or two 
tokens. 


| a MOVING AND 

iM OVING, storage, 

_ service, davs, nights, weekends. 
Movers. CH 3- 3786. 


‘MOVING, experi- 
| enced piano | movers. Wendell, JE. 6- 8000. 
Ni- | ih iii ale 


| Hi-Fidelity 


Vector Laboratories 


| 
| 217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
| New York 3, N. Y. 


ad 
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STORAGE 


‘jeng distance, pickup 
Budget 


‘storage. ‘ long distance, 


Radio Phicabenta 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


Ss Se eee — 


rt 


MOVING ¢ STORAGE 
ij FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 
EFFICIENT °@ #£RELIABLE 


ee 


7 
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MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
Bronx 56, N.Y 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY BANS FREE CLINIC: 


officer, Isidore Sackowitz, last 
week returned 207 Salk serum 
shots to the State.Health Depart- 


ment after doctors in the area, 
hering to the State Medical So- 


ban against free public 
clinics, wor is to cooperate 
the clinic program. 

The proposed clinic would have 
Mretsd i children from one to 
10 and pregnant women. Sacko- 


_ 35-YEAR-OLD BOY, 
AGED COUPLE DIE 
IN NEWARK FIRES 


By CHARLES NUSSER about to fall over. The porch 
NEWARK.-— Tenement fires:sagged dangerously, gaping holes 
killed three people including a tive- | appeared in the walls, and tar- 
year-old boy here during the holi-|paper on the roof fluttered in the 
day season. The dead are: James|breezes. The building, located a 
Hunter, 70, and his wife, Jessie, stone’s throw from the Cily Health 
50, victims of the deadly K bomb, Department building, was obvi- 
and five-year-old Joseph Simon.|ously unfit for human_beings to 
All three victims were Negroes.|live in. Yet the North Day Realty 
The Hunters died when a kerosene, Co., charged the Simon's $18.50 
stove ploded sending flames a week rent. | 
racing through a three-story room-| I charge that little Joey Simon's 
ing house at 213 Plane Street.|death was not an accident. Joey 


Over a dozen people escaped in-|died because of slum housing and! 


cluding one woman who jumped 
two stories into a fireman's net. 
_ Reports as to the cause of the 
Simon boys death were hazy, but 


landlords greed. At a public hear- 
ing before the City Council I will 
publicly charge officials of the 
North Day Realty Co., with re- 


it is known that the building, at sponsibility for the death of Joey 


108 William Street rear, had been Simon, and demand Newark 
condemned as “unfit for human Health Department officials present 
habitation.” Harold Freeman,|¢vidence to the county prosecutor 
agent for the North Day Realty |5° charging: the heartless greedy 
Co., was fined $100 by Magistrate ‘real estate interests. The hearing 
William Hodes for permitting the which was scheduled after this 
Simon family of eleven to live in | Paper - went to press will be re- 


overcrowded conditions in the | ported on fully in our next issue. 
scribed the Simon home as “a fly- 
Despite this the greedy real estate shopkeéper at 3 Orleans St., is a 


building. 
paper shack which was so full of 
company charged the family $18.50 fortunate man. He is alive today, 


SAVE OUR 


An Editorial . 


The full benefits of the pre- 
cious life saving To Salk 
serum are being held back from 


the people by the reactionary 
edicts of the New Jersey Medi- 
cal Society and its various coun- 
ty affiliates. A program of mass 
inoculations with government, 
doctors, parents cooperating 
fully can severely limit, if not 
entirely wipe out, the scourge of 
polio. 

The Medical Society of New 
Jersey, a reactionary dominated 
monopoly in the field of medi- 
cine, is preventing the carrying 


| out of such a program by its 


dictatorial orders to private phy- 
sicians not to cooperate in free 
public clinics, In short, profits 


are placed ahead of the welfare 
of our children. Justification for 
this reactionary course is at- 
tempted by shouting “Socialized 
| Medicine.” 

| Mass vaccinations that will 
quickly and effectively protect 
our children from the dread 
diseases such as small pox, diph- 
theria, and other infectious dis- 
eases have been dealt with ef- 
fectively, without socialism, in 
just such a manner in the past. 
The cry of “socialized medicine” 
is raised in order to cover up the 
fact that the N. J. Medical So- 
ciety is run by .a reactionary 
gang that places profits above 
the lives of little diidows. 


i 
| 


The return of 207 shots of 
the precious Salk serum by the 
borough of Roosevelt, to the 


State Health Department, be- 


ee a 


CHILDREN! 


cause the Medical Society turned 
thumbs down on a free public 
clinic, dramatizes the situation 
in New Jersey. The question 
now is: 

“Will this gang of medical 
swashbucklers be allowed to get 
away with their whole reaction- 
ary program at the expense of 
our children’s: welfare?” 


Something must be done! The 
lives and welfare of our children 
are more precious than the out- 
moded 18th Century thinking 
and private profits of the medical 
trust. The ae Jersey Worker 
proposes the following program 
to meet the situation: 


Pressure the State Legisla- 
ture and Governor Meyner to 
immediately, in the name of the 
people of New Jersey, officially 
condemn the N. J. Medical So- 
ciety for its position against free 
clinics, and to call on all doctors 
to give full cooperation to the 
clinic program; 

Call your own private doc- 
tor. Tell him how you feel. Ask 
him to speak out and to cooper- 
ate in the free inoculation pro- 
grams. Some doctors, too few, 
have already done this. 

Write to Dr. Vincent P. 
Butler, president of the State 
Medical Society. Let him know 
how you feel about profits on 
our children’s lives. 

Write: letters to the local 
papers. 

Ask Congressmen, Mayors, 
Councilmen, public officials to 


ey 


Town Named After FDR 
Sends Back Salk Serum 


ROOSEVELT.—Borough health|ciety’s 


witz said: “We could have a 100 

rcent turnout. Parental consent 
or the shots came in a flood. We 
ot between 140 and 150 in the 
First few days.” But now the whole 
plan is off because the school 
physician refused to give the shots 
after the Mercer County Medical 
Society ruled against free public 
clinics. © 

Ironicially, this community, for- 
merly known as Jersey Home- 
steads, was renamed Roosevelt, 
after the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who set up the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 


|Paralysis. Funds provided by the 


Foundation led to discovery and 
perfection of the precious life 
saving Salk vaccine. 

As the reactionary medical mo- 
nopoly continued its successful 
fight against mass _ inoculations, 
the Public Health Service in 
Washington reported that more 
than half of the serum shipped to 
private doctors and health depart- 
ments has not been used. Surgeon 
General Leonard Scheele urged 
parents, private physicians and 
lealth officers in areas where vac- 
cine is available to cooperate in 
using supplies as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


“This is the ideal time for vac- 
cinations,” Scheel said. “The safety 
and effectiveness of the vaccine 
are now well established.” He did 


not comment however, on the re- 


,actionary stand taken by the Med- 


ical Societies that actually negates 


his proposal for prompt use of the — 
Salk serum. 


About 90 Jersey. communities 
have received serum for free pub- 
lic clinics, and 136 communities 
have applied but are still waiting 
for their allotments. Private doc- 
tors were formerly getting 75 per- 
cent of all vaccine. As a result ol 
public pressure, led by the labor 


Health Department officials de- 
holes you could see through it."|} NEWARK. — Elroy Barnes, a 
a week rent, or $80 a month. following a kerosene stove explo- speak sini 


| asieaitictiadiiel eietees are 


Magistrate Hodes told Freeman: 'sion in his ‘shop, only because a 


“You certainly were out to get all! 10-year-old boy and_his father, ( | f Nj | } ) 
you could ast. Thats a slum | rescued him from the _ blazing,| Urner qd S or egro ‘he 
property and you were charging!smoke filled store. Barnes was' | 

three times what it was ordinarily pulled to safety while unconscious) NEWARK. — City Councilman (state. ... I implore you to please 
worth. That house was an absolute by James Tunit, 10, and his father, Irvine I. Tumer, continuing his, appoint a colored lawyer to suc- 
fire hazard. Your efforts were tar|Ralph. The young Tunit lad saw|fight for the appointment of Ne- ceed the late judge...” 

and behind what should normally flames im the store, called his; groes to the judiciary, has called; Turner, the first Negro ever 
be done.” father, and together they rescued|on Governor Meyner to appoint elected to the top agi body 


movement; the State Health De- 
partment changed the ratio to 60- 
40 in favor of the free clinics. Paul 
Krebs, State CIO president, had 
urged that 75 percent go to the 
clinics and 25 percent to doctors. 


Your — visiting the| Barnes. The quick thinking anda Negro to fill-the vacancy created in Newark, has been conducting; 


scene of the fire was appalled at energetic action of the boy pre-| by the death of Essex County'a consistent campaign over a long! 


* 
what he saw. The old dilapidated vented the deadly bomb from Judge Joseph E. Conlon. | | period of time for the appoint- in Big Struggles 
house looked as though it were claiming another victim. Turner sent a telegram to Mey-|ment of Negro judges. There are! ~ 
Bee ) aaa Age WGP sic a core em ner stating: “I am now prevailing; no Negroes holding such posts in’ 1955 saw New Jersey labor en- 
on you to use your good offices in|either municipal or state govern-' Y 


i i Si | itani les on 
replacing the late Mr. Conlon with, ment in the state. gaged in many titanic struggles 


Letters, tele- | . . 

; : ays »s ‘the economic front in the state. 
the appointment of a colored judge grams and petitions supporting the Rio a ' 

which can only be to the advan-) 


| Negro councilman’s position should 
tage of the party and to all of the be directed to Governor Meyner, 
American people throughout the State House, Trenton, N. J. 


K-BOMB KILLS 3-YEAR-OLD NEGRO BOY 


JERSEY CITY.—Three-year-old another Negro child—victim of slum 
Lionel Cannery is dead—victim of |!ousing, landlords greed and _ in- 
an exploding kerosene stove which difference of public officials to this 
reduced his home at 86 Edge Ave.,'terrible menace. 
to ashes. The lifeless body of the; The tragedy has aroused local ——— 
little Negro lad was — in the citizens “a action tor enactment of es 
ruins by firemen two hours after|a law banning use of kerosene Go nor Me ner Get Award 
the first alarm had- been - spend esagc Re os from the sey ose ver y $ | 

The K bomb fire spread from nity were that petitions were bein : Soe os 
the Cannery home : adjoining circulated, Rivcieed to State wean TRENTON.—Governor Meyner, distinguished himself nationally 
buildings routing a score of people tors, calling for such a measure.|has been honored by the Society for his opposition to McCarthyism, 
from their homes, and causing|Assemblyman Edward T. Bowser,|of the National Shrine of the Bill/@%4 for, his oo ge defense of 
damages estimated at $40,000 in lone Negro: in the state legislature, | of Rights. He received the Socie-| tre Bill * Rights including the 
the heart of the Negro community. has introduced a bill restricting the), . 7. ie gage yy Setar sie ecvenon epee 
The little victim’s mother and'deadly oil stoves. It passed the 7s ae stages mhiee oiged Eades: Cevonen 
father, and his five-year-old sisterassembly but has been bottled up| to the Bill of Rights. The award 
escaped. But Lionel was trapped in the senate by the Republican|is given annually. 
and the deadly K bemb claimed caucus. The award carried a citation 


a one ae ae saying the Governor has imple- 
N.J. LABOR NEWS IN BRIEF 


mented the everyday meaning of 
the Bill of Rights by calling for 
American Cyanamid -Co. has 8'2c packag. Only 85 salaried: Public awareness to guard its rights 
closed its Newark plant. 150 work- workers involved, but 1,000 pro- and privileges, by gps. nw 
ers were employed. ... 95 million duction workers refused to cross enforcement, He rd “— the 
dollars was paid out in unemploy-' picket lines . . . Elizabeth AFL|New Jersey “gs ea 7m 
ment benefits in New Jersey in "55: Teachers Union will not be bound TePresent tn a € th. wei 8 
... present unemployment is about by pay moratorium agreed by the lic disapproval of the case or the 
95,000 in the state ... 9% mil- Teachers Association and Eliza-' client. 
lion dollars paid in temporary dis- beth Board of Education... Rent; The New Jersey Governor has 
ability benefits . .. AFL Teachers controls ended in East Orange andi 
ry Eas eae a9"2 481 Irvington over tenants peateats.| ne oa oy te fg A on 
000 to t discharge.of three Nutley and Newark only Essex! Marc , nua €Wident in th j 
teachers fired following un-Amer-|towns with controls left, and move-| Jersey Freedom of the Press Asso- was Pal —_ ype 
ican witch hunt last May . . . 29,ment_ started to end Nutley con-|ciation Mass, Rally, for: Reace, Civil (0 on ON DEE Arrival oY 
day’ strike at Walter Kidde ends! trol. Real'‘rent control No. ‘1 job) Rights. - Promitrent ‘speakers. ' Cul- Prentier Ui 'Nu, the: Peking ‘broad- 
with an UAW workers winning an for labor in 1956, “cast. said, 


Biggest of all was the strike of 
\40,000 IVE and UE workers 
against the giant Westinghouse 
chain. The strike, which started - 
October 17, goes into the new year 
with the end not in sight. Another 
long strike at International Pro- 
jector Co., in Bloomfield started 
last August, and 350 UE workers 
are still out on the picket lines. 
Local 168, AFL Waiters Union 
just ended a 105-day strike against 
the Hangar restaurant in Paramus. 
‘And Mine Mill workers in Middle- 
sex County engaged the copper 
bosses in a bitter battle last sum- 
mer. 


Numerous other important labor 
‘battles took place last year in Jer- — 
sey. Employers were _ getting 
tougher all along the line. Boss 
inspired violence on the picket 
lines, anti-labor injunctions, and 
open scab herding were common. 
But. workers in AFL, CIO and in- 
dependent unions refused to take 
it- lying down and were fightin 
back. 1956 sees no diminishing o 
the workers’ desire to struggle. 


With the merger of the AFL 
and CIO in the state scheduled to 
take place this year, labor looks 
forward to strengthening its eco- 
nomic position,. and greatly ex- 
panded legislative and political 
action. 


——— eo 


Rally Sunday afternoon March 
11, 1956. End the terror in the 
South. Full equality for the Negro 
people! Punish the lynchers of 
Emmett Till. Pass FEPC and right 
to vote: legislation! ie 


Mme. Sun Yat-sen 


Welcomed by U Nu. 
TOKYO, Jan. 3.—Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen arrived in Rangoon yester- 
day as an official guest of the 
Burmese Govememnt, the Peking 
radio reported today. | 
Mrs. Sun, who is a vice-presi- 


rs.” 
tural program, Entertainment. 


| 
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Hitler Officers Land 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
All of it happened only 


yesterday, it seems, so that. 


time has not yet blurred the 

visage of the Nazi. You start 

when you see it as though it is 

a shrouded skeleton you might 

encounter at 42nd St. and Broad- 
way. So when 
the faces of the 
former Nazi of- 
ficers looked 
up at you from 
the front-page 
of the New 
York newspap- 
er today you 
felt your blood 
rise. 

The news- 
paper put it in the best possible 
light. The caption under the big 
photograph that depicted the of- 
ficers arriving at Idlewild, piling 
off the Lufthansa, said: “West 
German Soldiers Arrive.” A little 
further on it said that “38 Bonn 
army men were here for train- 
ing.” 

These were the first uniform- 
ed German soldiers to come to 
our shores since World.War II 
ended, these officers of West 
Germany's re-created army who 
were conveyed here to get. six 
months training at various U. S. 
Army schools. 

x 

ALL the story said, had been 
officers “in Hitler's army” and 
all had seen combat “at various 
front lines.” In other words, all 
had a big hand in killing our 
sons and the sons of our Allies. 
And now they stand here, on our 
shores, to be trained by our gen- 
erals to build another German 
army. 

Well, if our authorities can re- 
prieve generals who ordered the 
cold-blooded killing of our boys 
at that fateful crossroads in Mal- 
medy where the massacre hap- 
pened, it follows logically that 
our high authorities will train 
the underlings. 


I am not the only American 
who started in surprise ‘and in 
anger, Spectators at Idlewild, the 
account said, crowded forward 
to take a critical look “at the 
field-gray uniforms worn by the 
men, which is what most Amer- 
icans would have done. Some im- 
pulse born of a dreadful experi- 
ehce compelled them to feck. 


The reporter said, and I regret 


that he did not ue his sus- 
picions, that “as far as could be 
established,” the new- garb ‘has 
“little resemblance to the uni- 
forms worn by Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht.” 

* 

THE GIs who were mown 
down at Malmedy are not on 
hand to “establish” that identity, 
and perhaps the authorities re- 
sponsible for our policy in West 
Germany would not care to have 
experts testify. 

These Germans “who fought 
on various fronts” and who kill- 
ed on various fronts, had an 
abundant ‘sense 6f expediency. 
Their spokesman''decried “the 


> 


errors of their leaders,” as though 
it were a matter of a few mis- 
takes made by men named Adolf 
Hitler and others named Josef 
Goebbels and Heinrich Himmler 
and Hermann Goering. Nothing, 
of course, is to be said about 
“rassenhasse” (race hatred), or 
the word “herrenvolk” (master 
race): nobody was to say any- 
thing about the multitudes of 
Nazi heroes who cut unlornp 
babies out of the bellies of their 


(Continued | on n Page 12) 
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Federation for Constitutional 
Government. Plans for the group 
of conspirators were worked out 
in secret last week—Christmas 
Week—in Memphis, Tenn. Re- 
porters were barred from their 
sessions in the Peabody Hotel, 
but their aims and objectives 
were clear. 

Of the FCG, Eastland said. 
before the Memphis. meeting: 

“It will be a people's organi- 
zation, an organization not con- 
trolled by fawning politicians 
who cater to organized racial 
pressure groups. A people's or- 
ganization to fight the (Supreme) 
Court, to fight the CIO, to fight 
the NAACP and to fight all the 
conscienceless pressure groups 


eee: 


mils..cO CONFERENCE 


The Featured Speaker .. . 


See Editorial, Page 5 


Readers Greet Our Editor With 


To those of us who have worked: paign as a welcome-home present. | 


with him for years, it was a won- The joy we felt was shared by, 


‘many a reader, who expressed it 
derfulu sight to see Johnny Gates ;— Site? or imipestant. . tangible 


back at hi 1S desk on - T uesday.| way. Thus, one young man put 
Johnny as our readers know, is $500 down on -our ~ counter, 
the editor of The Worker and) soon after the announcement of 


,' Johnny’ s return, and said it wsa 
Daily Worker. He was taken) ; 
en by a group of Manhattan 

from ys by the. witch-hunters and ; a > OE 


ites in honor of that event. | 
derful sight to see Johnny Gates Numerous messages accom- 
four years 


because he would not ‘panied by fives, tens and larger. 
go along with the cold war im- 


‘sums expressed. the idea that 
“there is no more appropriate way 
perialists who would have liked. ‘to greet Johnny’s return than in’ 
to heat up the war to exte and their picking up some money for the 
profits. ‘fund campaign” of $64,000. 
It is characteristic of him that ., 


Dollars 


( And so we received some $2,600 
during the week, despite the holi- 
‘day. But there are still nearly 
$2(0,000 to go, and as Johnny him- 
self put it, we want to clear it up 
so we can continue to publish 
without immediate further head- 
aches, and to go on to the Grive 
to expand circulation. 


So, let’s everyone celebrate his 
return by contributing and col- 
lecting the necessary funds to put 
the $64,000 appeal over in short 
order. Send your own contribu- 
tions, and get into the $30 club 
Iby gathering that much this week 
land next. 


High Court, Constitution 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


HAVING MET no challenge — not even an official rebvelbeldi the 
four wanton murders of Negroes in Mississippi, the political racists are 


now organizing South-wide to attack the foundations of the Republic. 


Under the prodding of Mississippi's Sen. James O. Eastland, a group of governors, 
| ex-governors, U.S. Senators and Representatives, prominent industrialists, racist. plant- 
ers and just plain fascists, have finally perfected an instrument of. subversion called the 


X 


" Bastlend’s Attack 

On Matusow Aimed 

At New York Times 
See Page 4 


who are attempting our destruc- 
tion.” 
* 


EASTLAND has made plain 
his contempt for federal law in 
his proposal for southern states 
to adopt plans for “nullifying” 
the anti-segregation rulings. of 
the Supreme Court and all fed- 
eral Jaws in relation to racism— 
including the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution: He has 
shown his position>on law en- 
forcement by utilizing his of- 


- fice as U.S. Senator to support 


the murder of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Louis Till. And as to the 
aims of his politically deformed 
brainchild, he has orated as fol- 
lows: 

“Generations of southerners 
vet unborn will cherish our mem- 
ory because they will realize 
that the fight we now wage wiil 
have preserved for them their 
untainted racial heritage, their 
culture,;and the institutions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

x 

THE WORLD, outside of 
South Africa, has not heard such 
political. aims expressed - since 
Hitler ruled Germany. And Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, has correctly char- 
acterized Eastland’s movement 
when he wrote in the NAACP 
New Year's message: 

“They have a frightening re- 
semblance to the pattern made 
infamous by the Nazi party in 
Germany. Using the Negro 2s 
an excusé, even as the Nazis 
used the ‘Jews in Germany, the 
literature and spokesmen for the 
Councils (White Citizens Coun- 
cils, core of the Eastland racists 
—~AW B) are denouncing all and 
sundry as communistic dupes or 
fronts for communism.’ 

Almost everyone who has a 
patriotic concern for the Con- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


in his first words to the staff, 
he said he was glad to be back: 
at this time because there is a 
circulation campaign on, and he 
was always one for fighting to 
expand readership of our paper. 
The folks in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas were a distance away and 
didn’t hear his words. But they: 
wasted no time ia sending along 
20 Worker subs in honor of his 
return, and informing us they ex-) 
pect to go well above their tar-| 
gets in the current campaign. | 


Wisconsin folks, too, pledged | 
by wire to Johnny that they would: 


go over their goals in the cam- Luis Taruc 
— 
Was Betrayed 


Received last week__ $2,392.50 
Total so far $44,267.98 
By JAMES S. ALLEN 
—See Page 2 


$19,732.02 
Howard Fast 


Send your contributions to P.O. 
‘:«See Page 8 


x 


What French 
Vote Means 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
—See Page 5 


Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
York City 3, N.Y.; or if in New! 
York, bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th’ 
floor. | 


A _Jf 


Precedent for 
Troops to South 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 
—See Page 7 


DuPont, Target 
For AFL-CIO 


id ART SHIELDS 
—See Page 3 


‘Moscow Letter 


‘See Page 3 
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Basketball. 
Yes or No? 


By LESTER RODNEY 
—See Page 12 


Nat'l Guardian 
On AFL-CIO 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
—See Page 3 
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Santa Claus Doffs heard, Picks Up | Bludgeon 


The Story Behind the Murder 
At Westinghouse Gates 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE YEAR 1956 opened with labor united; also with a striking worker killed at’ 
the gate of Westinghouse Electric's Columbus plant, many strikers injured and nearly 100 
arrested. Many wonder if the events at Columbus at 5:10 a.m. of the first working day of, 


the year are an omen of things to, 
eome i1 1956. One answer is clear: | 
it will be a year in which united | 
labor will face a hard struggle, 
and the Westinghouse strike is the, 
first maj challenge. | 


In line with its warnings two 
weeks ealier, Local 746, Interna- 
tional Un'on of Electrical Work- 


ers at Colimbus decided to stage’ 


a demonshation at the plant gates 


| 


| 


to protest “he scab-herding policy 


ef Westinghouse. That was on the 


79th day o{ the nationwide strike. 


Far from slowing signs it wants a 
settlement, the company stepped 
up its co: icentrated efforts in 
Columbus 10 “prove” strikebreak-. 
ing will werk. Daily claims were 
issued on the number of scabs that| 
entered pis nt gates. Shortly be-! 
fore New Year the company said 


1.700 were back at work. This w as | 


about half of the total, number olf | 
scabs the company claimed in its’ 
chain-wid: back-to-wurk effort. 

* 


INSTEAD of | serious 


negotia- 


| 


| 


| 


tions at the daily Pittsburgh con- 


ference, the strikers saw the com- 
pany s representatives w alk out on}. 
lan-| 


the exeuse that “unprintable” 
guage was allegedly used by rep- 
resen’atives of the IUE. Then they 
saw Westinghouse don a Santa 
Cleus makeup and amnounce that 
stikers could collect $100 loans | 
vithout interest for the ‘ ‘require-, 
ynents of a decent Christmas.” At’ 
some of the plants the company. 
arranged for organs to play carols: 
as hungry men and women stood 
in line te apply for the $100 
loans. 

So they mobilized more than 
2,000-strong on the morning. of 


Jan. 3 te protest strikebreaking and}. 


eall a halt to this company hypo- 
erisy. There was obviously no in- 
tention ef violenee. Sheriff Ralph!. 


Paul of the country was notified 8 


by Lecal 746 that the workers 
would demonstrate and Maynard 
E. Sensenbrenner, mayor of Co- 
lumbus, was also informed, As ex- 
pected, 
fully m 


marched to plant gates. 
* 


| 


| 


* OKAY Boys, LET'S BUST 


‘the demonstration, IVE and Wes- 
tinghouse negotiators met again, 
‘but broke up after an hour, the| 
company $s representatives again: 
claiming “foul” language was used. 
The real cause of the, walkout was 
the presence of a union staff mem- 
ber who was taking notes and the 
companys apparent feeling that 
its strikebreaking strategy was a 
better course. 


Westinghouse insists on violat- 
its contraet whieh has two’ 
‘more years to run, and demands a 


match cther companies with a 


Taise and insists on a_ unilateral 


i 


| 


ACTING under an anti-picketing | 


injunction, police aided by scabs 
sailed into the workers, arresting 
anyone they could grab, injuring 
many and Trey Tadlock, 27 ol 
Grove City, a striker, lay dead. 
Fhe strikers defended themselves 
and im the process; some of the 
seab ears were- manhandled. But 


the list of killed, hospitalized and 


lice and deputies were [Tight to retime work-leads te in- 
‘tized when the workers Crease speedup and shift workers| 


on ineentives te much lower-paid 
‘day work at certain points. 


THE IVE is striking 30 plants: 
employing 44,000 workers. The 


UP THIS Tang...” 


unaffiliated United Electrical, Ra-| 
dio and Machine Workers is strik- 
ing 11,000 workers in 10 other: 
‘plants, 
‘steam turbine plant at Lester, Pa. 
The unions: are not joined to- 
gether in a strike machinery but 
there has been a noticeable increase 


in. friendship and collaboration be- 


tween IUE and other AFL-CIO 
unions and the striking. UE locals. 
The company’s recourse to vio- 


parent especially through the! 


new five-year contraet; refuses to Week after C hristmas -as., clashes. 
were re ported between scabs and: 


pickets in Sharon, Pa., Springfield, 
Mass., and other strikebound 
points. 

The federal government while 
seemingly unconcerned with a 
walkout rounding out a 


| (Continued on Page 13) 


a 


IN MALAYA, talks to end the 
civil war have failed. The Brit- 
ish-backed Malayas and Singa- 
pore authorities demanded un- 
conditional surrender from Chin 
Peng, leader of the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader during.the last war and 
continued the liberation struggle 
when the British again imposed 
colonial rule. Peng refused to 
accept these terms. From the 


including the key giant! 


enee against strikers became ap-! 


third | 


rather meager newspaper ac- 


| counts we gather he insisted up- 


on all civilian and political rights 

for all, so that the Malay Fede- 
| ration could progress toward full 
| independence and. national de- 
velopment. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish wanted this least of all. 


So, under the guarantee of safe 
conduct, Peng returned jo the 
area controlled by his forces. 
Of course, the Malaya story is 
- not ended. But it was an honor- 

able conference... The _ truce 
| pledges were kept. 


No doubt, Chin Peng drew 
certain conclusions from ~ the 
Philippines story, and himself 
took the proper precautions. For 
in the Philippines, under some- 
what similar circumstances, the 
outcome was quite different. To- 
day, Luis Taruc, commander of 
the Huks, the patriot army 
which had fought the Japanese 
invader and then continued the 
freedom struggle, is in a military 
prison. 3 


* 

I DO NOT KNOW the entire 
story. What I know I have 
pieced together from the Ma- 
| nila newspapers and periodicals 
| during -those months in 1954 
| that followed the “surrender” of 

Tarue. I put the word in quotes, 

because it is my conclusion that 
he did not surrender, Many 
have read_ this autobiography, 
“Born of the People,” which was 
published here by International 
Publishers in 1953. It is a true, 
| genuine, inspiring book, a reve-’ 
lation of the life and struggle 
| of a colonial people. These who 
know this beok could not: bring 
themselves to bekeve that Ta- 
| ruc had surrendered. Not every- 
thing is vet entirely clear. But 
the so-called “surrender” never 
took place. ) 

The story, in brief, is this. 
Alter the election of . Ramon 


Magsaysay in November, 1953, — 


feelers were put out for the re- 
sumption of negotiations. be- 
| tween the Huks and the Govern- 
_ment. This, in itself, is not un- 


3.000 Gather at IHineis Town 


A Depressed Area Talks Back 


arrested, shows clearly who made By CARL HIRSCH 


the attack. 


The eompany lost no time 3] 


issuing a statement charging the 
union with “lawlessness.” 


Charles Clark, president of Lo-| 


cal 746 issued a statement declar- 
ing the union “charges that mur- 
der was committed on the picket 
line Tuesday morning. Troy Tad- 
lock was the victim of police 
brutality invoked by Westinghouse 
management.” 

Stories came immediately from 
police officials and the coroner 
that Tadloek suffered from heart 
trouble and therefore must have 
cied of a heart attack induced by 


the events. As —— “that would] 


not be murder. 
* 
GOV. LAUSCHE, apparently 
inspired by Gov. Craig of In-|‘ 
diana (whe broke the Perfect 


Circle strike with national guards-| 
men) issued a statement blaming 


the union for demonstrating in 


junction. Lausehe had been re- 


— suggested by Dixiecrats as 
“moderate” candidate tor 
Puedileney on . the 


ticket. But he euapunced he will 


the a government agency with the fi-' 


Democratic | 


—_——- —- _——— — oe 


WEST FRANKFORT, Il. 
THE EISENHOWER Administration may no longer be able to turn a deaf ear to 


the cries of the crisis-stricken people of Southern-Illinois. Close to 3,000 of them, whe ga- 


out their demands 
aid, ‘public works, power and 
water and flood control proj- 
ects, steps to halt dwindling farm 
prices and the closing of mines 
and factories. 

This was the “Sink or Swim” 
rally, called by Rep. Kenneth 
Gray (D. Ill.), a freshman con- 
gressman whose district covers the 
15 southernmost counties of Illi- 
nois, where the economic hard- 
ship is worst. 

Hundreds of towns were repre-' 
sented here. 
gym balconies hung the home town 
banners: “Zeigler wants to swim!” 


for 


gency 


cational re-training. 
Sen. Douglas, 


bill would begin in Washington 
shortly after Congress reconvened. 

Then, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, which he heads, 
conduct further hearings in the 


so-called depressed ‘areas of New 


England, Pennsylvania, West Vir-. 


Southern Illinois. 


‘Mound ,City — We are sinking,| 
throw us a rope!” 


“Cadillac Cabinet” 


THE LIFELINE 


which was 


agreed upon here was an omnibus| 
defiance ef an anti-pickeling in-| 


bill propesed by Sen. Paul J. Doug-| 
las (D-Ill); known as S. 2663. This 


‘callousness 


of the Republican 
toward these: 
needy communities. 

“The government is going to. 
have to find work for these coal, 
miners who have children te. 


“depressed areas” bill would set up 


nances and the powers to make 


feed,” declared George Shear of | 


Shawneetown, Mit. 
After scores of government and 


who received a) 
rousing welcome here, announced 
'that two weeks of hearings on this have no full-time 


would 


| V ans, 


this large meeting dramatized the 


thered here on New — Eve in the big West Frankfort High School gymnasium, laid. 
ederal; 


| 


own communities. 
“Fifty-eight percent of the able- 
bodied men in our town of Mo 


employment,” 
declared Harvey Ward, “The gov- 


AT HOME AND ABROAD — 


PENG AND TARUC 


-——By JAMES S. ALLEN= 


unemployment compensa- 35 people who told briefly of the} § 
tion, surplus food distribution, vo-'suffering and hardship in their{ 


J 


proved 


ya 


usual. With previous changes of 
administration, the Huks also 


_broached negotiations to end the 


civil war. Such negotiations had 
failed because the government 
demanded what amounted to 
unconditional surrender. On 
their side, the Huks wanted 
guarantees of full politieal rights, 


' without reprisals against them; 


the seating in Congress of Luis 
Taruc and others who had been 
elected but had been denied 
their seats. 

* 

THIS TIME, President Mag- 
saysay designated a leading Fili- 
pino journalist, Benigne Aquino 
of the Manila Times, to under- 
take preliminary private diseus- 
sions with the Huks. These dis- 
cussions lasted a few months, at 
least two, although the fighting 
seemed to have continued dur- 
ing this period. As a result, a 
preliminary agreement was 
reached between the Huk com- 
mand and the President. 

At the time Taruc was said 
to have surrendered, the terms 
of the agreement were published 
in the Manila newspapers. Ac- 
cording to these, the Huks 
would agree to give up their 
arms, not all at once, but in 
gradual stages, at stated inter- 
vals of time. On its. side, the 
government would assure full 
civilian and political rights. All 
Huks would be granted amnesty, 
except for those who could be 
to have committed — 
“criminal acts.” In fact, an am- 
nesty resolution was. introduced 
into Congress on the day of the 
“surrender.” These were the 
principal terms, still to be dis- 
cussed in detail between Taruk 
and the President. \ 


In themselves, the terms do 
not seem unlikely. The Huks 
had made it clear all along that 
they wanted to end the civil 
war, that they wished to return 
to their rightful place in the 
political life of the country. But, 
they wanted satisfactory guar- 
antees of their political status 
before surrendering their arms. 
The piecemeal turning over of 
arms in gradual stages would 
give them the opportunity to 
guage the fulfilment of political 
promises. True, much would 
have to be determined — the 
extent of the amnesty, the clear 
designation of “criminal acts,” 
the preservation of their forces 
during the transitional stage, 
and many other questions. 

* 


IF WAS, I gather, to discuss 
these questions with President 
Magsaysay that Taruc permit- 
ted himself to be brought to 
Camp Murphy, headquarters of 
the Philippines Army, on May 
17, 1954. The journey is de- 
scribed in the Manila“press. The 
entire area was surrounded by 
the Philippine army, which at- 


baceerer on Page 13) 


ernment seems to have money for} £4 


everything but the kind of projects] 3 


that would give us work.” 


FROM THE 15 counties off , ; 


Southern Illinois, townspeople 


From the crowded ginia and Kentucky, as well as\came here in bus ‘and truck eara- 


paraded through the West} Be 
Billed as a “non-political forum,”| Frankfort streets, where the “Sink 


or Swim” rally was announced in| i” 


posters from every store window. 


Rep. Gray told how he con-| Beg 
‘ceived of this rally last August |Z 
‘when he came home from Wash- |# 4 


\ington and opened a headquarters 
on Main Street in West Frankfort. 


“People kept eoming in there at| 777m, 
the rate of 150 to 200 a day with| #9 


their problems, most of them un- ee ‘A 


loans fer the building of industrial state officials, mayor and commis-' employed,” he said, 
plants and for state and town’ sioners:: -~were “ “introduced; Rep. iwas time we got 
endo ad set ep progtanis' fér emef “| Gray broaigit o the platform some; 


wy GL8t 93 BES aA ‘4% ahh: ‘ 


of. 


se ‘Tun. for. the Senate. pave? 
1: “At Pittsburgh, - — . ai atter 


Lbs: pet, we. heeene itr. 


“I figured it]? se - 
together to . ae-[ " 
“mand ‘that: the Sovertinent “iy 


tA. wil. bac. ba. DERE (ig) | bias 


“us' rac 


feet 5h, 
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YOUTH AND STUDEN 
NOTEBOOK 


By SARAH YOUNG 


SWARTHMORE 


The Swarthmore College Marxist Study Group held its first 
meeting Dec. 13. Robert Klonsky, of the Communist Party, spoke 
on the “Basic Tenets of Marxism.” 

About 60 students attended. Mr. Klonsky was kept for several 
hours answering lively questiens on all aspects of Marxism. 

The next evening 250 Swarthmore students, more than a fourth 
of the whole student body, jammed into an auditorium one hour 
early to hear Ben Weissyf the Communist Party debate Max Schact- 
man of the Trotskyite Independent Socialist League. They debated 
whether Geneva and negotiations are the path to peace. 

Schactman kept attacking the Soviet Union while Weiss kept 
emphasizing the need for peaceful settlements of differences de- 
spite conflicting opinions about the Soviet Union. The students 
bombarded the speakers with questions and showed their support 
fer settlement of international disputes by negotiation. 


* 


A 


The University of Pennsylvania chapter of Students for Demo- 
cratic Action (SDA) collected close to 1,000 signatures on a peti- 
tion supporting the Georgia Tech students revolt against Governor 

Griffin’s football decision. The Daily Pennsylvanian carried an 
editorial also applauding the students action. 


* 
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BEN CAREATH 


Negro Leader Hits 
Stoolpigeon Wright 


PITTSBURGH. — The following 
letter from Benjamin Careathers, | 


|long-outstanding Negro Commu-) 


nist in western Pennsylvania, ap-| 
peared in the Pittsburgh Courier | 
amidst a dozen interviews by that’ 
paper's reporter with leading Ne- 


The Philadelphia Teen-Age Labor Youth League held a quiz 
on Negro History Dec. 23. Clues were given to the contestants to 


| 
groes of the city and a white Dem- | 


‘ocratic politician who has built up: 
: | 
a 


North Star 
On South Street — 
oo 7 By R. H. B. 


HIT THE BIG SNAKE ! ! ! 


WITH STRING BEANS, ETC.—CANNED 


DISCRIMINATION and segregation are like a “big snake” 
that has its head in the South-and “wiggles its tail in the North.” 


The Rev. Samuel L.-Spear, pastor of the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church of North Philadelphia, made this comment in a speech at a 
recent meeting called by the Committee Against’ Juvenile Delin- 
quencies and Their Causes far the purpose of raising money and 
gathering foodstuffs to be sent to the Negroes battling discrimina- 
tion and segregation in Clarendon County, South Carolina. 

The head of the “big snake” has been very active in the recent 
past, and hence the tail also wiggles. : 

An organized campaign, geared to prevent the Lenerte Rob- 
erts real estate firm from selling homes in white neighborhoods to 
Negro families, is the latest wiggle of the big snake here in the 
City of Brotherly Love. 


In the closing days of the old year racist-minded vandals sys- 


tematically attacked real estate offices at 52 and Arch Sts. They 


smeared réd paint on the window, defaced the “Sold” and “For 
Sale” signs posted by the firm, and put pressure on its clients in 
attempts to make them take their business elsewhere. 

Roberts, who is known in real estate trade circles as a “block- 
breaker,” pointed ont that he considered the red paint smearings 
an aftermath of a recent transaction handled by his firm. Roberts 
“broke” the all-white 6400 block of Lebanon St. last Sept. 16 by 
—— a Negro tamily—Mr. and Mrs. James Whitsett—into the 

ock. 


identify such figures as John Henry, Harriet Tubman, etc., as well 
as Negro spirituals and blues songs. The winner received two tickets 
to the Ice Follies. 

The Philadelphia Student Labor Youth League and _ friends 
heard Sidney Finkelstein give an illustrated lecture on “Cultural 
Exchange Between the USA and USSR,” Dec. I6. 

The Philadelphia Labor Youth League, in support of the West- 
inghouse strike, sent letters to the striking UE and IVE locals in 
Philadelphia. The letter said that the LYL is supporting the strike 
because young people have a special stake in the unions’ victory. 
Unskilled young workers, especially Negro youth, face severe hard- 
ships if the company is able to win-a wage cut and weaken or de- 
stroy the unions. AE ! 

It aiso pointed out that the government's attacks on the LYL 
and UE are very similar. Five dollars was sent to each local for 
holiday gifts for strikers’ children. 


* 


PENN 


Lewis Mumford, University of Pennsylvania professor, joined 
Eleanor Roosevelt and some 40 others in the Christmas Amnesty 
Petition for the Communist political prisoners. Professor Mumford 


has made many statements recently supporting the Geneva spirit 
in international affairs as well as at home. 


Strikers Ask: Why Deputies 
At Peacetul Picket Line? 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
LESTER, Pa. — Thirty special 


ae 


‘picket line under the shadow of 
the deputies yet without any show 
deputies stationed here during this| of hostility from them, some of 
past week and constantly breathing! the strikers appear to believe that 
down the necks of the pickets mine company has given up the 
the Westinghouse plant have to idea of trying to break the union. 
date given the union no trouble, 
and there is a division of opinion 
among the strikers as to the mean-| not forgotten that less than a month 
ing of the calm. 

The deputies were mobilized by, 
‘Delaware County Sheriff F rank 
Snear following the issuance of a drove his truck inte the picket line 
Writ of Assistance by the Com-;|and knocked down two workers. 
mon Pleas Court at the request of But having ‘assured you that 
Westinghouse management. The\they remember these past  strike- 
company claims that the deputies breaking provocations, they will 
are needed to stop “illegal” picket-|add, in the words of one young 


ing that amounts to “seizure of striker, “We have lots of support 
the plant” by the union (Local 107,\for this strike. Fifty local unions 
United Electrical Workers). |have publicly come out for us in 
The striking workers have maim one way or another. Maybe the 
tained exceptional discipline OF Westinghouse owners know when 
the picketline. Supervisors are al- they're licked.” 
aie to go into the ogee There There are others in the union, 
as been no attempt by any Prop owever, who are of a different 
duction or office workers to COSS opinion. One of these, with grey- 
the picket line. No acts of violence ing hair was in a hurry to boar 
have been reported. a Chester bus after having finish- 
a edly eet ve crevied picket duty on this cold day, 
ings of his union CR ray er cee Oe 
when he blasted the first announce-| 
ment of mobilization of the depu-' 
007 as “a prelude to strikebreak-| enough to know that Westing- 
ing. 


However, a 


enough not to run into any trouble 


( a h ‘house didn’t ask for these deputies 
ter a week on [he just to keep us company.” 


What's On 


be on hand at the strike scene again 
this coming week. 


Those who hold this optimistic 
point of view tell you they have 


| ago a truck driver hired by the 


considerable followin 


: 2 among 
them. 


| The interviews expressed the! 


“pride” of those quotes over the 
disclosure by Alexander Wright, 
head tor some years of the Pro- 
gressive Party here, that for the 
past 13 years he had been an un- 
‘dercover agent for the FBI. Wright 
lrevealed his role as a government 
| spy and provocateur in testimony 


Dec. 8 at the Smith Act trial of 11 


‘Ohio Communist leaders at Cleve- 


land. 


Careathers, who suffers from a 
‘bad case of turberculosis—which 
‘has largely confined him to his 


the five Communist leaders whose 
‘appeals from a frameup convic- 
tion here under the Smith Act are 
to be argued before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court soon. Wright had 
testified in Cleveland that Carea- 
‘thers helped him (Wright) “get 
\back into the Communist Partv in 
1942.” | 

“Many people who know of my 
‘activities for a long period such as 
| organizing for the steelworkers, 
struggles of the unemployed, elec- 
‘tions and my many other en- 
deavors,’ Careathers wrote the 
Courier, “are asking what is my 
feeling about the latest stoolpigeon 
f rom _ Pittsburgh Alexander 
Wright. They are asking this ques- 
\tion because of my past associa- 
tions with him. 


tempt. Of course, [ had_associa- 
tion with Wright, met with him as 


company was held by the Grand I have many others on issues af- 
Jury for “intent to kill” after he 


fecting my people. But when one 


room for several years— is among! - 


“My feeling is nothing but con-' 


| . When the Whitsetts moved into their new home a band of 


hoodlums opened an assault on the property. Windows were broken 
and the lynch-minded crowd yelled taunts at the police and anti- 
Negro epithets at the Whitsetts. 

_ Seme 150 police, motorized and armed, patrolled the vicinity 
for several days. Finally, the police were cut down to a guard of 
20. ‘loday—almost four months later—two officers still keep a con- 
stant vigil over the home of the courageous young Negro couple. 
Tension in the area remains. 

| The family of the woman who sold the home to the Whitsetts 
| —and the Whitsetts themselves—are sti receiving anonymous and 
_ threatening telephone calls. 

| A spokesman for the Roberts firm’ indicated that the attacks 
_ would not sway them from the poliey. ef moving clients into any 
| available vacancy, regardless of the neighborhood. 

_ The efforts to intimidate the Reberts firm are part of a series 
of anti-Negro acts of violence that flared in the past year against 
Negroes whe moved into -so-called all-white blocks in North, South, 
and West Philadelphia. 

“Civic associations’ in West Philadelphia have boasted of their 
ability to keep “their neighborhoods free of undesirable residents.” 
The campaign of anti-Negro hate and violence in our city is 
organized. It is the KKK hand ef the up-North White Citizens Coun- 
cils—the. tail of the snake. 
: The tail will only stop wiggling if the bead is smashed. 
| The current eampaign of aid to the Negroes fighting jimcrow 
' in the South—the head ef the snake—is the key to’ stopping - the 
“wiggle” in Philadelphia. | | | 
Every can of string beans, ete., we send into the South is a 
missile bounced off the head of the snake. 
So... Hit the Big Snake with string beans!!! 


Bring your feod to the Freedom of the Press Comimittee in 
your area. 


ee 


strange enough that I don’t knew) fect upon helping put an end to 
of a cent they have spent to bring|sueh viciousness against my peo- 
the Till killers to account for their} ple. Instead, it will help those who 
crime nor to apprehend the mur-| practice such things. 

derers of other Negroes in-the State} “No one should think that be- 
of Mississippi. We learn with dis-,;cause ef this, however, that the 
gust that the FBI and state police} workd or progress has stopped. I 
,of Mississippi called off their in-| am glad to see that while this one 
vestigation of the recent shooting| Negro becomes a stoolie and helps 
of Gus Courts, Negro Belzoni'the forces that want to continue 


‘I can't say why we've been lucky 


so far. But I've been around long 


The deputies are scheduled to 


becomes a stoolie and joms with’ 

‘the Till killers, it is time for the robbery 132. miles away. 

greatest contempt. | | “These are the things Negroes 
“Wright said the FBI had paid and other well-thinking people are 

him $27,000 over a period of years interested in stopping. But the 

for stooling on his friends. It is stooling of Wright will have no ef- 


‘storekeeper, to look into a bank’ 


segregation—thus betraying his peo- 
ple—2,000 white students in the 
Deep South—Atlanta, Ga.,—demon- 
strated for the right of a Negro 
football player to play on the Uni- 
versity ef Pittsburgh team.” 


| 


| PHILADELPHIA. — The Phila-;phia —— ae “— 
i\delphia Freedom Agenda Commit-|tions on “Equality Before the 
tee has announced a program of six Law.” 
“community discussions” under its} Feb. 1.—Clark Byse, professor of 
or gate on the 4 mE 7 Pane 0A at University of Pennsyivania, 
ual Liberty,” to be he ednes-! on “Freedom to Teach and Learn.” 
day evenings, beginning Jan. II, at); Fe, g. — M: K. Whiteleather, 
7 - onan eat N epdene Seay Writer on editorial and foreign af- 
recent ve. 1 De necting wi fairs in the Philadelphia Bulletin, on 
rat ot So Pe. “Freedom of Communication.” 
The speaker at the opening meet-| | b 15 x ; 
ing will be Patrick Malin, execu-' Feb. 15.—J. ¢ lag eye Jr., 
‘tive director of the American Civi]; Commander of the Third District 


Committee Will Hold Wed. Night 


Discussions on Individual Liberty 


the group of five succeeding dis-— 
cussions there is a charge of $2. 
Tickets fer individual talks may be 
secured at the door. : 
Reservations for tickets may be 
made through Olga E. Hoggard, 
Freedom Agenda Committee, Ger- 
‘mantown YWCA, 5820 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia 44. 
Sponsoring the program is the 
ACLU, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai Brith, Hadassah, Philadel- 
phia, Junior Chamber of Com- 


|Liberties Union. He will talk on of the American Legion, and Henry merce, Philadelphia, League of Wo- 
This past week they were um “Our Individual Liberties in aiW. Sawyer, Iii; P hiladelphia | men Voters, NAACP, Philadelphia, 
armed, although it had previously World of Tension.” | councilman-at-large, on “Security|and Wissahiekon Sections of the 
been reported in the press that) The program for the following) With Liberty.” E. B. Bronner, as- National Ceuncil of Jewish Women, 
they would carry riot sticks and Wednesday ngihts will be as fol-|sistant professor of History at Germantown and Metropolitan 
guns, and that they were receiving) |ows: Temple University, will act as co-| ywCAs, rtment of Social 
practice in throwing tear gas. Jan. 18.—U. S. Circuit Court ordinator, | Education Action of the Pres- 

Sheriff Snear has denied respon-| Judge William H. Hastie on “Lib-}. A full discussion by the audience; byterian Church, and the Social Re- 
quency.” The same day at 7 p.m. he wili|Sibility for the earlier press reports.! erty and Due Process.” _ | will follow the presentation of each Jations Con ttee of the Womens 
sree tig. Moke, Side Bt) wed’ of san and stated.: “lim yotegoing tojissue| Jan. 25. — George , Schermetggehieet. “There isne- charges the) A BlisMie-Pa., Diocese of the Pro- 
under auspices, Race Sreet Forum. ‘any riot sticks or any revolvets.’’ Lexecutiye. director: of the Bhiladekay ry Cetin Aethanit ps 


FRIDAY, Jan. 6, at 8:30 p.m.—at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philip Evergood, 
artist, will speak on “Realism—And More 
ef It, Please.” Auspices: Philadelphie 
Teachers Union Forum. Admission $1.50. 

SUNDAY, Jan. 8, at 3 p.m., at the Frank- 
fort Friends Porm. Unity and Wa'nut Sts., 
John Ott ‘Reinemann, Prebation Director 
of the Philadelphia Municipal Court, will 
speak .on ‘“The Challenge ef Juvenile Delin- 
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Westinghouse Striker Becomes Sharon Mayor; 


Ex Mayor's Demand for State- Troops Refused 
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By JAMES DOLSEN 


Sharon and has made a number 
of attempts in this direction. Re- 
publican Mayor Myron W. Jones 
was “friendly” to the corporation 
efforts. 


However, public sentiment has 


been strongly with the strikers. This 
feeling was crystallized in last fall's 
election when the union supported 
the Democrats and their candidate 
was elected Mayor. 


The new Mayor took office Jan. 
11. He is Michael J. Dunn, a striker 
and member of the 6,000-man Lo- 
cal 617, IUE, 


35 Citizen Groups Back Wilmington, 
Del., Forum on American Freedoms 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Thirty- 
five organizations in the Wilming- 
ton area will participate in a Free- 
dom Forum from Jan, 15 to Feb. 
29, it was recently announced by 
Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr., chair- 
man of the Freedom Forum steer- 
inz committee. During that period | 


the cooperating groups have agreed 


to have programs on some ‘aspect 
of the principles of freedom that 
are the basis of the American gov- 


ernment as established by the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 
The purpose of the Freedom 
Forum, Mrs. Herlihy said, is to 
rewaken awareness of the Ameri- 


can heritage, to understand the con- 


cepts of liberty on which America 
was founded, and to reaffirm a be- 


lief in America as the hope of the 


world. 
* 


compiled a list of books, pamph- 
lets, and films that may be used 
as source material for meetings. 


able at the Public Library. It in- 
cludes many _ books 
study and discussion or for book re- 
views.  \ . 

Each cooperating organization 
with materials, books, pamphlets, 
lor films, will make its material 
available to other groups. Each or- 
|ganization may follow its own pat- 
tern of procedure. 

DISCUSSING the Freedom 
Forum, Clarence A. Fulmer, prin- 
cipal of the Wilmington High 
School said: 

“It is hoped that as an out- 


zi:tions, freedom of thought and 
inquiry will be regarded as neither 


ding, local counsel NAACP, has: 


The suggested list will be avail- 


suitable tor. 


growth of the- work of many organi-| 


Organizations, NAACP, Delaware 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Also: National Council of Negro 
Women, American Association of 
University Women, YMHA, Wil- 
mington Board of Public Educa- 
tion, Welfare Council of Delaware. 
United Church Women, Tatnall 
School, Friends School, Wilmington 
Public Library, News-Journal Com- 


|pany, Young Democrats of Wil- 


mington and Northern New Castle 
County, Active Young Republicans, 
Delaware State CIO, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Friends Service 


| League of Women Voters. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The giant Wes 


Under Jones’ administration! 


4 
Vestinghouse Electric Corp. is faced in the_strike- 
bound city of Sharon, Pa., with something n ew in its long and bitter war upon the unions 


of its employes. The company considered there were good prospects for a breakthrough in 


Sharon had become notorious as a 
concentration point for Westing- 
house “back-to-work” maneuvers. 
Although some of the clergy had 
been lured into supporting these 
intrigues—which were accorded fa- 
vorable publicity in the newspapers 
and supported by business elements 
tied up with the Westinghouse— 
the- maneuvers turned out to be 
flops. Even company officials ad- 
mitted that only a handful tried to 
crash the picket lines. 

Page One headlines in the Pitts- 
burgh Press, which editorially lines 
up: behind the Mellon interests in 
their anti-union struggles, show 
failed in such attempts. Most re- 
vealing was the following (Dec. 5), 
which tells the story of all later 
such moves. 

BACK TO JOB MOVE 
IN IUE FALLS FLAT 

That dispatch from Sharon quot- 

ed a “company spokesman” who 


ed the plant. According to Eugene 
A. Dyll, president of Local 67: “Not 
one person crossed the picket lines 
to collect a $20 bribe offered by 
the Westinghouse in newspaper 
and radio announcements.” 

The newspapers agree—although 
practically all are lined up on the 
side of the Mellons—that in every 
case of an attempt so far to smash 
the picket lines and resistance of 
the workers the strikers have turn- 
ed out in gréat numbers to demon- 


Committee and the Wilmington: 


strate their solidarity. From 2,000 
to 3,000 have supported the Shar- 


how dismally the corporation has 


claimed that 35 (!) men had enter- 


'on pickets on such occasions, de- 


spite the ban on mass picketing. 
“See 


A SECOND reverse suffered by 
the company was the refusal of 
Gov. Leader to order the State Po- 
lice to take over the maintenance 
of order in Sharon. Just a few days 
before going out of office Mayor 
Jones performed his last official 
service for the Westfnghouse by 
asking for State Troops to “pro- 
tect” the community. He asserted 
that “a lot of people could have 
been killed” in alleged “rioting” at- 
tending an attempt by company 
agents the day before to “crash” 
the picket lines by what its spokes- 
men reported as “200 workers.” 

This allegation was flatly con-’ 
tradicted by Captain Albert Dahl- 
strom, director of the State Bu- 
reau of Criminal Investigation, who 
declared: “Our latest report is that 
there have been no disorders and 
no complaints. We understand,” he 
added, “that there are no pickets 
at the Camp Reynolds (Westinig- 
house) plant (near Greensville) and 
only about -100 at the Sharon 
PIER. . 6 6: 


It is a new experience for the 
all-powerful Mellon interests to en- 
counter these difficulties in getting 
whatever repressive action they 
want against their workers. - This 
“turn of the wheel” illustrates the 
‘role political power can play in 
| the outcome of labor's economic 
| struggles. 


} 
' 
' 


(See other story, page 15) 
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Phila. ACLU Urges Support of Bill 


' 


FREEDOM’ Forum is financed 
by local groups which have evi- 
denced an interest in furthering 
discussion on American liberties 
and ideals. All clubs and groups 
in the Wilmington area are wel- 
come to join. 

A resource committee compris- 
ing Mrs. Harland A. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Harry Kolber, head of Local 
Bnai Brith; Norman Greenblatt, 
secretary state CIO, and Louis Red- 


a luxury nor a privilege, but a basic lo Repeal : echan Loyal 


necessity in the functioning of a : 
democracy.” | HARRISBURG, Pa.—The bill in-: 
troduced in the General Assembly 


ty Oath Act 


—recalled that he—then a mem- 

ber of the House—voted against the 

measure in 1951, as had Leader. 
The “loyalty oath” requirement, 


Union has circularized the promi- 
nent individuals and organizations 
which opposed the legislation in 
1951, urging support of the bill.| . 

“The ACLU strongly supports the York legislator affirmed, 
the repeal bill,” the communica-| 2mounts to a constraint on ont 
tion states. “The experience of the|teachers in presenting the contro- 
last three and a half years during Versial issue of the day in their 
which the Act has been in force|Classrooms. It is contrary to the — 


Participating organization; in-. 
clude the Kiwanis Club, Lions|by State Senator Harry E. Seyler 
Club, Jewish Federation, Bureau of’ of York county to repeal the so- 
Jewish Women, B'nai B'rith Wo-|called “Pennsylvania Loyalty Act,” 
men, YMCA, YWCA, Wilmington) generally known as the “Pechan”™ 
and New Castle County Council of| Act, is receiving support from vari- 
Churches, National Conference of ous quarters. 

Caristians and Jews, City Federa-| The Greater Philadelphia Branch 


tion of W omen’s Clubs and Allied 


Jobless Decision Precipitates Big Fight 


ee ee 


of the American Civil Liberties 


— 


Unions Clash With C of C Over P enna. 
Unemploment Compensation Fund Order 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The ruling by State Attorney 
General Herbert Cohen that the 
Unemployment Compensation 
Fund could not accept advance 
payments from employers for the 
first quarter of 1956 before that 
quarter began has brought a vio- 
lent protest from the Greater 
Phladelphia Chamber of Com- 
m ree. 

Tie Chamber threatens “con- 
@c:.cd and speedy court action 
b: business interests to force ac- 
coptance of the advance pay- 
ments.” Following this ultima- 
tum, two corporations asked the 
Dauphin County Court—which 
has jurisdiction in such matters 

_-—to compel the State to accept 
such payments. 

On the other hand the Big 
Four of Pennsylvania Labor— 
the CIO State Industrial Union 
Council, AFL Federation of La- 
bor, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and United Mine 
Workers upheld the ruling. “This 
helped pus us back on the road 
to.a real solvent fund. That is 
good news for our people and 
all others interested in a healthy 
economy, they declared in a 
joint statement. 


REAL CAUSE for concern, 
the unions emphasized, was the 
action of previous legislatures 
in reducing the rate and giving 
large refunds and credits to 


employers. This favoritism to the’ 


corporations had _ precipitated 
the slump in the Fund from a 
high of $620,000,000 to the 
$345,000,000 reached by the 
end of last year (1955), the Big 
Four contended. 
Under the new law passed 
_ by the Legislature last spring 
over the bitter opposition of 
this same Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association and other 
Big Business-dominated groups, 
the average employer contribu- 
tion rate must be increased from 
1.6 percent to 2.1 percent of a 
payroll whenever the fund bal- 
ance sinks below $350,000,000. 
In the last week of December 
this happened. 

As the result of campaigns by 
several employer associations to 
“pad” the Fund the end of last 
year, some 3,500 employers vol- 
untarily paid $5,000,000 in ad- 
vance, according to John. R. Tor- 
quato, Sécretaty of Labor and 
Industry. 


COHEN pointed out that to 
count payments due in 1936 as 
“assets’ in the 1955 balance “for 
the sole purpose of preventing a 
change in the tax rate mandated 
by the legislature would violate 
accounting principles and cir- 
cumvent the law. Safety meas- 
ures specificially enacted by the 

legislature cannot be flouted,” 
he warned. 3 

Torquato agreed with Cohen, 
recalling that in the 1956 legis- 
lative fight for the new law the 
“under-financing” of the Penn- 
sylvania fund had been oem- 
phasized. He estimated that the 
one half of one percent hike in 
rates paid by the employers 
would bring the balance above 
the legal minimum by the end 
of this year. That would auto- 
matically cut the rate for 1957 
back to 1.6 perecnt. | 

Miller referred to the “tre- 
mendous’ increase in compen- 
sation benefits under the present 
law. The fact is it took all the 
efforts of the labor movement 
of the state and its allies to get 
the piddling $5 a week increase 
in payments to beneficiaries and 
the four more weekly payments 

. (from 26 to 30). aly? 


has proved the opponents to have 
been wholly correct when they 
predicted that it would-contribute 
little or nothing to security, would 
harm innocent persons of con- 
science, and create an atmosphere 


The ACLU points out that en- 
forcement of the loyalty oath re- 
quirement “has resulted only in 
the dismissal of eight state em- 
ployes with conscientious scruples 
against taking the oath, and 
against whom not the slightest sus- 


breathed.” 
* 


THE ACT otherwise has had, 
it declares, no effect at all. “If the 
Act has done anything but harm, 
let its proponents tell us what it 
has accomplished,” the civil rights 
group challenges. 

The statement calls for support 
“by making your views known to 
your State Senator and Represen- 
tative.” 

While Senator Seyler states that 
the repealer was introduced on his 
own initiative, observers point out 
that Governor Leader during his 
election campaign stoutly reaffirm- 
ed his opposition to this type of 
thought-control legislation despite 
the redbaiting of former State At- 
torney General Frank Truscott, who 
was running as GOP candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor. Leader had 
vigorously fought the bill in the 
State Senate, of which he was 
then a member. 

IN EXPLAINING his introduc- 


|tion of the, repealer, Seyler—who 


jis principal. of the York City, 
Hannah Penn Junior High’ School 


of resentment, fear and distrust. | 


picion (of disloyalty) has been, 


spirit of the Bill of Rights.” 
Seyler believes that “the hys- 

‘teria which prompted passage ot 

ithe Act has subsided” and that the 


‘law should therefore be discarded. 
‘However, the group of ultra-reac- 
|tionary Republican Senators, who 
have “pickled” with a few excep- 
itions all. progressive legislation 
| passed by the Democratic-controll- 
'ed House, immediately declared 
‘their opposition to the repealer. 
| * 


| SAYLER’S BILL — S 


926 — has 
been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on State Government, 
headed by G. Graybill Diehm (R- 
Lancaster County). Seyler is a 
member of this committee. 

Pennsylvanians remember how 
the Pechan Loyalty Oath bill was 
forced through the Legislature in 
the hysteria of the days when 
“Shouting Joe” McCarthy was bull- 
dozing the whole country with 
the help in our state of such Re- 
publicans as Judge Blair Gunther 
of the State Superior Court and of 
such Democrats as Justice Michael 
A. Musmanno of the State Supreme 
Court. 

The new spirit resulting from 
the acceptance by the heads of 
the Big Four nations at the Gen- 
eva Conference of the principle 
that their differences must be set- 
tled by negotiations instead of 
atomic war is contradicted by such 
unAmerican legislation as the 
‘Pechan Act. Note: the Pennsyl-. 
vania Worker urges its readers to 
give their utmost support to S 926 
{Seyler's bill) by making THEIR 
views known to the State Legisla- 
tors. 


¢ 
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